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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

(Continued) 
(From  "King  Lear") 

Before  Gloucester's  castle.    Kent  in  the  stocks 
Enter  Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Lear.   'Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from  home, 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent.  ,       As  I  learn'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master ! 

Lear.   Ha ! 
Makest  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha !  he  wears  cruel  garters.  Horses  are  tied  by 
the  heads,  dogs  and  bears  by  the  neck,  monkeys  by  the  loins, 
and  men  by  the  legs :  when  a  man's  overlusty  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks. 

Lear.    What's  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mistook 
To  set  thee  here? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she; 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.   No. 

Kent.   Yes. 

Lear.   No,  I  say. 

Kent.   I  say,  yea. 

Lear.   No,  no,  they  would  not. 

Kent.   Yes,  they  have. 

Lear.   By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no. 
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Kent.   By  Juno,  I  swear,  aye. 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't; 

They  could  not,  would  not  do't;  'tis  worse  than  murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage : 
Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage, 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress  salutations; 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
Which  presently  they  read :  on  whose  contents 
They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  straight  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer;  gave  me  cold  looks: 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger. 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceived,  had  poison'd  mine  — 
Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Display'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness  — 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew: 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Fool.   Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way. 
Fathers  that  wear  rags 

Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortime,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolors  for  thy  daugh- 
ters as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 

Lear.    O  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  heart ! 
Hysterica  passio,  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element's  below  !     Where  is  this  daughter  ? 
Kent.   With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 
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Lear.   Follow  me  not;  stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent.   Made  you  no  more  offense  but  what  you  speak  of? 
Kent.   None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train? 

Fool.   An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for  that  question, 
thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kent.   Why,  fool? 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach  thee  there's 
no  laboring  i'  the  winter.  All  that  follow  their  noses  are  led 
by  their  eyes  but  blind  men;  and  there's  not  a  nose  among 
twenty  but  can  smell  him  that's  stinking.  Let  go  thy  hold 
when  a  great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck 
with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him 
draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel, 
give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none  but  knaves  follow  it, 
since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form. 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry;  the  fool  will  stay, 
•        And  let  the  wise  man  fly: 

The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 
Kent.    Where  learned  you  this,  fool? 
Fool.   Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Reenter  Lear,  with  Gloucester. 

Lear.   Deny  to  speak  with  me?    They  are  sick?  they  are 
weary  ? 
They  have  travel'd  all  the  night?     Mere  fetches; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glou.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke; 
How  unremovable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.   Vengeance  !  plague  !  death  !  confusion  ! 
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Fiery?  what  quality?     Why,  Gloucester,  Gloucester, 
I'ld  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 

Glou.    Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lear.   Inform'd  them !     Dost  thou  understand  me,  man  ? 

Glou.   Aye,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.   The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall;  the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service: 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ?     My  breath  and  blood  ! 
''Fiery " ?  "the  fiery  duke " ?    Tell  the  hot  duke  that  — 
No,  but  not  yet :  may  be  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound;  we  are  not  ourselves 
When  nature  being  oppress'd  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  body:  I'll  forbear; 
And  am  fall'n  out  with  hiy  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.    {Looking  on  Kent.)    Death  on  my  state ! 

wherefore 
Should  he  sit  here?     This  act  persuades  me 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 
Go  tell  the  duke  and's  wife  I'ld  speak  with  them, 
Now,  presently:  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber-door  I'll  beat  the  drum 
Till  it  cry  sleep  to  death. 

Glou.   I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  {Exit. 

Lear.    O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart !     But  down  ! 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the  eels  when 
she  put  'em  i'  the  paste  alive;  she  knapped  'em  o'  the  coxcombs 
with  a  stick,  and  cried  "Down,  wantons,  down!"  'Twas  her 
brother  that,  in  pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  buttered  his  hay. 

Reenter  Gloucester,  u-ith  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Servants. 

Lear.    Good  morrov  to  you  both. 

Corn.  Hail  to  your  p^race  !     [Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.    I  am  gbd  to  <5'^'^  y^'T  hi^^hness. 
Lear.    Regan,  I  think  y:)U  are;  I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  think  so :  If  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
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I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepulchering  an  adultress.     {To  Kent.)     O,  are  you  free? 
Some  other  time  for  that.     Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here: 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee;  thou'lt  not  believe 
With  how  depraved  a  quality  —  O  Regan ! 

Reg.   I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience :  I  have  hope 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that? 

Reg.   I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation :  if,  sir,  perchance 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground  and  to  such  wholesome  end 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.   My  curses  on  her  ! 

Reg.  O  sir,  you  are  old; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.     Therefore  I  pray  you 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return; 
Say  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house : 
{Kneeling.)     "Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old; 
Age  is  unnecessary:  on  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Reg.    Good  sir,  no  more;  these  are  unsightly  tricks: 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear  {rising).  Never,  Regan: 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 
Look'd  black  upon  me;  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart: 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness. 
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Corn.  Fie,  sir,  fie ! 

Lear.   You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes.     Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride. 

Reg.    O  the  blest  gods !  so  will  you  wish  on  me, 
When  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.   No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse: 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness:  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but  thine 
Do  comfort  and  not  burn.     'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes. 
And  in  conclusion  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude; 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot, 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd.  | 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

Lear.   Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks?  [Tucket  within.  ' 

Corn.  What  trumpet's  that? 

Reg.   I  knovv't;  my  sister's:  this  approves  her  letter, 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. 

s 
1 

Enter  Oswald. 

Is  your  lady  come?  ^ 

Lear.   This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrow'd  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Corn.  What  means  your  grace? 

Lear.   Who  stock'd  my  servant  ?     Regan,  I  have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  on't.     Who  comes  here? 

Enter  Goneril. 

O  heavens. 

If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
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Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part ! 

{To  GoNERiL.)      Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard? 

0  Pvegan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand? 

Gon.   Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?     How  have  I  offended  ? 
All's  not  offense  that  indiscretion  finds 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O  sides,  you  are  too  tough; 

Will  you  yet  hold?     How  came  my  man  i'  the  stocks? 

Corn.   I  set  him  there,  sir:  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement. 

Lear.  You !  did  you  ? 

Reg.   I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 

1  am  now  from  home  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.   Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air. 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  !     Return  with  her  ? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot.     Return  with  her? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  [Pointing  at  Oswald. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.   I  prithee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad: 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child ;  farewell : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another: 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  chide  thee; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it: 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot. 
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Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so: 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.     Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so  — 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken? 

Reg.   I  dare  avouch  it,  sir:  what,  fifty  followers? 
Is  it  not  well  ?     What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?     How  in  one  house 
Should  many  people  under  two  commands 
Hold  amity?     'Tis  hard,  almost  impossible. 

Gon.   Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants  or  from  mine? 

Reg.   Why  not,  my  lord  ?     If  then  they  chanced  to  slack  you, 
We  could  control  them.     If  you  will  come  to  me, 
For  now  I  spy  a  danger,  I  entreat  you, 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 

Lear.   I  gave  you  all  — 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.   Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries. 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow'd 
With  such  a  number.     What,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,. Regan ?  said  you  so? 

Reg.   And  speak't  again,  my  lord;  no  more  with  me. 

Lear.   Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well-favor'd, 
When  others  are  more  wicked;  not  being  the  worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise.    {To  Goneril.)    I'll  go  with 

thee: 
Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lord: 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
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To  follow  in  a  house  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you? 

Reg.  What  need  one? 

Lear.   O  reason  not  the  need :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life's  as  cheap  as  beast's:  thou  art  a  lady; 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.     But  for  true  need,  — 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need ! 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  as  age ;  wretched  in  both : 
If  it  be  you  that  stirs  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 
And  let  not  woman's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks !    No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both 
That  all  the  world  shall  —  I  will  do  such  things,  — > 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not,  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think  I'll  weep; 
No,  I'll  not  weep : 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws, 
Or  ere  I'll  weep.     O  fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloucester,  KIent,  and  Fool. 

Corn.  Let  us  withdraw;  'twill  be  a  storm. 

[Storm  and  tempest, 

Reg.   This  house  is  little :  the  old  man  and  his  people 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd, 

Gon.   'Tis  his  own  blame;  hath  put  himself  from  rest, 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Reg.   For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purposed. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloucester? 

Corn.   Follow'd  the  old  man  forth :  he  is  retum'd. 
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Reenter  Gloucester. 

Glou.   The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Corn.  Whither  is  he  going? 

Glou.   He  calls  to  horse;  but  will  I  know  not  whither. 

Corn.   'Tis  best  to  give  him  way;  he  leads  himself. 

Gon.   My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glou.   Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle;  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Shut  up  your  doors: 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train; 
And  what  they  may  incense-  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Corn.   Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord;  'tis  a  wild  night: 
My  Regan  counsels  well:  come  out  o'  the  storm.  [Exeunt. 

A  heath 
Storm  still.    Enter  Kent  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.   Who's  there,  besides  foul  weather? 

Gent.   One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 

Kent.   I  know  you.     Where's  the  king? 

Gent.   Contending  with  the  fretful  elements; 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change  or  cease;  tears  his  white  hair, 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of; 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-scorn 
The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couch, 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  all. 

Kent.  But  who  is  with  him? 
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Gent.   None  but  the  fool;  who  labors  to  out- jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  note, 
Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  division, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall; 
Who  have  —  as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 
Throned  and  set  high  ?  —  servants,  who  seem  no  less, 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state :  what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings  of  the  dukes. 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king,  or  something  deeper 
Whereof  perchance  these  are  but  furnishings,  — 
But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scatter'd  kingdom;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner.     Now  to  you: 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  making  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding, 
And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance  offer 
This  office  to  you. 

Gent.   I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia,  — 
As  fear  not  but  you  shall,  —  show  her  this  ring, 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  storm ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Ge?it.  Give  me  your  hand: 

Have  you  no  more  to  say? 
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Kent.   Few  words,  but,  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet; 
That  when  we  have  found  the  king,  —  in  which  your  pain 
That  way,  I'll  this,  —  he  that  first  lights  on  him 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Another  part  of  the  heath.     Storm  still 
Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Lear.   Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks !  rage !  blow ! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  head !     And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Smite  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  molds,  all  germins  spill  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man ! 

Fool.  O  nuncle,  court  holy-water  in  a  dry  house  is  better 
than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good  nuncle,  in,  and  ask 
tiy  daughters'  blessing:  here's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  man 
n^r  fool. 

Lear.   Rumble  thy  bellyful !     Spit,  fire !  spout,  rain. 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters: 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak  and  despised  old  man: 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !   O  !   'tis  foul ! 

Fool.   He  that  has  a  house  to  put's  head  in  has  a  good  head- 
piece. 

The  cod-piece  that  will  house 

Before  the  head  has  any, 

The  head  and  he  shall  louse 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
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The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make 
Shall  of  a  corn  cry  woe, 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 
For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she  made  mouths  in  a 
glass. 
Lear.   No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience; 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Enter  Kent. 

Kent.   Who's  there? 

Fool.   Marry,  here's  grace  and  a  cod-piece;    that's  a  wise 
man  and  a  fool. 

Kent.   Alas,  sir,  are  you  here?  things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves:  since  I  was  man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard :  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods. 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand ; 
Thou  perjured,  and  thou  simular  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous:  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming  , 

Hast  practised  on  man's  life :  close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.     I  am  a  man 
More  sinn'd  against  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack,  bare-headed! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest: 
Repose  you  there;  while  I  to  this  hard  house  — 
More  harder  than  the  stones  whereof  'tis  raised : 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you. 
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Denied  me  to  come  in  —  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. 

Come  on,  my  boy:  how  dost,  my  boy?  art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myself.     Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your  hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 
Fool  {singing). 

He  that  has  and  a  little  tiny  wit,  — 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain,  — • 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit. 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 
Lear.   True,  my  good.  boy.     Come,  bring  us  to  this  hovel. 

[Exeunt  Lear  and  Kent. 
Fool.   This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtesan. 
I'll  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors; 
No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors; 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right; 
No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight; 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues. 
Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs; 
When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion : 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't, 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;  for  I  live  before  his  time. 

[Exit. 
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The  heath.    Before  a  hovel 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Kent.   Here  is  the  place,  my  lord :  good  my  lord,  enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.   Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.   I  had  rather  break  mine  own.     Good  my  lord,  enter. 

Lear.   Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  contentious  storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin:  so  'tis  to  thee; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.     Thou'ldst  shun  a  bear. 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea 
Thou'ldst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.     When  the  mind's  free 
The  body's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else 
Save  what  beats  there.     Filial  ingratitude ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't?     But  I  will  punish  home. 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more.     In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out !     Pour  on ;  I  will  endure. 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !     O  Regan,  Goneril ! 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  you  all,  — 
O  that  way  madness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.    Prithee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease: 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.     But  I'll  go  in. 
{To  the  Fool.)     In,  boy;   go  first.     You  houseless  poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep.    [Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?     O,  I  have  ta'en 
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Too  little  care  of  this!    Take  physic,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.    {within).     Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half! 
Poor  Tom !  [The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  hovel. 

Fool.   Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  me ! 

Kent.    Give  me  thy  hand.     Who's  there? 

Fool.   A  spirit,  a  spirit :  he  says  his  name's  poor  Tom. 

Kent.   What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'  the  straw  ? 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  madman. 

Edg.   Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me ! 
"Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind." 
Hum !  go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.   Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this? 

Edg.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom?  whom  the  foul 
fiend  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame,  through  ford  and 
whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire;  that  hath  laid  knives  under 
his  pillow  and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge ; 
made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over 
four-inched  biridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. 
Bless  thy  five  wits!  Tom's  a-cold.  O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de. 
Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  starblasting,  and  taking !  Do  poor 
Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  I 
have  him  now,  and  there,  and  there  again,  and  there. 

[Storm  stiU. 

Lear.   AVhat,  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to  this  pass? 
Couldst  thou  save  nothing?     Didst  thou  give  them  all? 

Fool.   Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been  all  shamed. 

Lear.   Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults  light  on  thy  daughters ! 

Kent.   He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.    Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
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Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  httle  mercy  on  their  flesh? 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock-hill : 

Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fool.   This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend:  obey  thy  parents;  keep 
thy  word  justly;  swear  not;  commit  not  with  man's  sworn 
spouse;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud  array.  Tom's 
a-cold. 

Lear.   What  hast  thou  been? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that  curled 
my  hair ;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap ;  served  the  lust  of  my  mistress' 
heart  and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her;  swore  as  many 
oaths  as  I  spake  words  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of 
heaven :  one  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust  and  waked  to  do 
it:  wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly,  and  in  woman  out-para- 
moured  the  Turk :  false  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ; 
hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness, 
lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of 
silks  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  woman:  keep  thy  foot  out  of 
brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books, 
and  defy  the  foul  fiend. 

''Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind." 
Says  suum,  mun,  ha,  no,  nonny.  f 

Dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa !  let  him  trot  by.     [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave  than  to  answer  with 
thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Is  man  no 
more  than  this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm 
no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  per- 
fume. Ha !  here's  three  on's  are  sophisticated.  Thou  art  the 
thing  itself :  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor, 
bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.  Off,  off,  you  lendings !  come, 
unbutton  here.  [Tearing  off  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Prithee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  'tis  a  naughty  night  to 
swim  in.  Now  a  little  fire  in  a  wild  field  were  like  an  old 
lecher's  heart,  a  small  spark,  all  the  rest  on's  body  cold.  Look, 
here  comes  a  walking  fire. 
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Enter  Gloucester,  with  a  torch. 

Edg.   This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet:    he  begins  at 
curfew  and  walks  till  the  first  cock;   he  gives  the  web  and  the 
pin,  squints  the  eye  and  makes  the  hare-lip;  mildews  the  white 
wheat  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  'old; 
He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  nine-fold; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
And  aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Kent.   How  fares  your  grace? 

Lear.   What's  he? 

Kent.   Who's  there?     What  is't  you  seek? 

Glou.   What  are  you  there?    Your  names? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom,  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the  toad,  the 
tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the  water;  that  in  the  fury  of  his 
heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cow-dung  for  sallets; 
swallows  the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog;  drinks  the  green  mantle 
of  the  standing  pool;  who  is  whipped  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stock-punished,  and  imprisoned;  who  hath  had  three  suits 
to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride  and  weapon  to 
wear; 

But  mice  and  rats  and  such  small  deer 
Have  been  Tom's  food  for  seven  long  year. 
Beware  my  follower.     Peace,  Smulkin ;   peace,  thou  fiend  ! 

Glou.   What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman;  Modo  he's 
call'd,  and  Mahu. 

Glou.   Our  flesh  and  blood  is  grown  so  vile,  my  lord. 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.   Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glou.    Go  in  with  me :  my  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands : 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.   First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder? 
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Kent.   Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer;  go  into  the  house. 

Lear.   I'll  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned  Theban. 
What  is  your  study? 

Edg.   How  to  prevent  the  fiend  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.   Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.   Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord; 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

Glou.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ?     [Storm  still 

His  daughters  seek  his  death ;  ah,  that  good  Kent ! 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man ! 
Thou  say'st  the  king  grows  mad;  I'll  tell  thee,  friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself:  I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood;  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late:  I  loved  him,  friend. 
No  father  his  son  dearer:  truth  to  tell  thee. 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.     What  a  night's  this ! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace,  — 

Lear.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir. 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

Edg.   Tom's  a-cold. 

Glou.   In,  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel;  keep  thee  warm. 

Lear.   Come,  let's  in  all. 

Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him; 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.   Good  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  take  the  fellow. 

Glou.   Take  him  you  on. 

Kent.    Sirrah,  come  on;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.   Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glou.   No  words,  no  words :  hush. 

Edg.  Child  Rov;land  to  the  dark  tower  came: 

His  word  was  still  "Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man."       [Exeunt. 

A  chamber  in  a  farmhouse  adjoining  the  castle 

Enter  Gloucester,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  ayid  Edgar. 

Glou.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it  thankfully.  I 
will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what  addition  I  can:  I  will 
not  be  long  from  you. 
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Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  have  given  way  to  his  im- 
patience :  the  gods  reward  your  kindness !      [Exit  Gloucester. 

Edg.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me  Nero  is  an  angler  in  the 
lake  of  darkness.     Pray,  innocent,  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  Prithee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a  madman  be  a  gentle- 
man or  a  yeoman. 

Lear.  A  king,  a  king ! 

Fool.  No,  he's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentleman  to  his  son,  for 
he's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees  his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  'em,  — 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool.  He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a  wolf,  a  horse's 
health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 

Lear.  It  shall  be  done;  I  will  arraign  them  straight. 
{To  Edgar.)  Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer; 
{To  the  Fool.)  Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.  Now,  you  she  foxes! 

Edg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares !  Wantest  thou  eyes 
at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me. 

Fool.  Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 

And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of  a  night- 
ingale. Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two  white  herring. 
Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir?    Stand  you  not  so  amazed: 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 

Lear.   I'll  see  their  trial  first.     Bring  in  the  evidence. 
{To  Edgar.)  Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ; 
{To  the  Fool.)   And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity, 
Bench  by  his  side.     {To  Kent.)   You  are  o'  the  commission ; 
Sit  you  too. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd : 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur !  the  cat  is  gray. 
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Lear.  Arraign  her  first;   'tis  Goneril.    I  here  take  my  oath 
before  this  honorable  assembly,  she  kicked  the  poor  king  her 
father. 
Fool.   Come  hither,  mistress.     Is  your  name  Goneril? 
Lear.   She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.   Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 
Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on.     Stop  her  there ! 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire !     Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 
Edg.   Bless  thy  five  wits ! 
Kent.   O  pity  !    Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain ! 

Edg.  {aside).   My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 
Edg.   Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them.    Avaunt,  you  curs ! 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym. 
Or  bobtail  tike  or  trundle-tail, 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail: 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de,  de.     Sessa !     Come,  march  to  wakes  and  fairs  and 
market-towns.     Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is  dry. 

Lear.   Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan ;  see  what  breeds  about 
her  heart.     Is  there  any  cause  in  nature  that  makes  these  hard 
hearts  ?   {To  Edgar.)  You  sir,  I  entertain  for  one  of  my  hundred ; 
only  I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments.     You  will  say 
they  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be  changed. 
Kent.   Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here  and  rest  awhile. 
Lear.   Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise;   draw  the  curtains: 
so,  so,  so.     We'll  go  to  supper  i'  the  morning.     So,  so,  so. 
Fool.  And  I'll  go  to  bed  at  noon. 
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Reenter  Gloucester. 

Glou.   Come  hither,  friend :  where  is  the  king  my  master  ? 

Kent.   Here,  sir;  but  trouble  him  not:  his  wits  are  gone. 

Glou.   Good  friend,  I  prithee,  take  him  in  thy  arms; 
I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him: 
There  is  a  litter  ready;   lay  him  in't, 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  master: 
If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up,  take  up. 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  -        Oppressed  nature  sleeps. 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  sinews, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure.     {To  the  Fool.)     Come,  help  to  bear  thy 

master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind. 

Glou.  Come,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Edgar. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers  suffers  most  i'  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind: 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip, 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the  king  bow, 
He  childed  as  I  father'd !    Tom,  away ! 
Mark  the  high  noises,  and  thyself  bewray 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee, 
In  thy  just  proof  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk. 

[Exit. 
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Gloucester's  castle 
Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund,  and  Servants. 

Corn.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband ;  show  him  this 
letter:  the  army  of  France  is  landed.  Seek  out  the  traitor 
Gloucester.  [Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.   Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.   Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Corji.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure.  Edmund,  keep  you  our 
sister  company:  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to  take  upon 
your  traitorous  father  are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise 
the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  prepara- 
tion: we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift 
and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell,  dear  sister:  farewell, 
my  lord  of  Gloucester. 

Enter  Oswald. 

How  now !   where's  the  king  ? 

Osw.   My  lord  of  Gloucester  hath  convey'd  him  hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights. 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependents, 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover;  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Corn.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

Corn.   Edmund,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Goneril,  Edmund,  and  Oswald. 
Go  seek  the  traitor  Gloucester. 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame  but  not  control.     Who's  there?  the  traitor? 

Enter  Gloucester,  brought  in  by  two  or  three. 
Reg.   Ingrateful  fox !    'tis  he. 
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Corn.   Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 

Clou.  What  mean  your  graces?     Good  my  friends,  considei 
You  are  my  guests:  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn.   Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  hind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard.     O  filthy  traitor ! 

Clou.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I'm  none. 

Corn.   To  this  chair  bind  him.     Villain,  thou  shalt  find  — 

[Regan  plucks  his  beard. 

Glou.   By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.   So  white,  and  such  a  traitor ! 

Glou.  Naughty  lady, 

These  hairs  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee:  I  am  your  host: 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favors 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do? 

Corn.   Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from  France? 

Reg.   Be  simple  answerer,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Corn.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king? 
Speak. 

Glou.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

Corn.  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  false. 

Corn.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  king? 

Glou.  To  Dover. 

Reg.   Wherefore  to  Dover  ?    Wast  thou  not  charged  at  peril  — 

Corn.  Wherefore  to  Dover?    Let  him  first  answer  that. 

Glou.   I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the  course. 

Reg.   Wherefore  to  Dover,  sir? 

Glou.   Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes,  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires: 
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Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said,  "  Good  porter,  turn  the  key," 
All  cruels  else  subscribed:  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Corn.   See't  shalt  thou  never.     Fellows,  hold  the  chair. 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot. 

Glou.   He  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help  !     O  cruel !     O  you  gods ! 

Reg.   One  side  will  mock  another;  the  other  too. 

Corn.   If  you  see  vengeance  — 

First  Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord : 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog! 

First  Serv.   If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'ld  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.     What  do  you  mean? 

Corn.   My  villain!  \They  draw  and  fight . 

First  Serv.   Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance  of  anger. 

Reg.    Give  me  thy  sword.     A  peasant  stand  up  thus  I 

[Takes  a  sword  and  runs  at  him  behind. 

First  Serv.   O  I  am  slain  1     My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him.     O  I  [Dies. 

Corn.   Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it.     Out,  vile  jelly ! 
Where  is  thy  luster  now? 

Glou.  All  dark  and  comfortless.    Where's  my  son  Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain! 

Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee:   it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glou.   O  my  follies !     Then  Edgar  was  abused. 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him ! 

Reg.    Go  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  smell 
His  way  to  Dover.     {Exit  one  with  Gloucester.)     How  is't, 
my  lord  ?   how  look  you  ? 

Corn.   I  have  received  a  hurt:  follow  me,  lady. 
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Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain :  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill.     Regan,  I  bleed  apace: 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :  give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Regan. 

Sec.  Serv.   I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

Third  Serv.  If  she  live  long, 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

Sec.  Serv.   Let's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :   his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything. 

Third  Serv.   Go  thou :  I'll  fetch  some  flax  and  whites  of  eggs 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  Heaven  help  him ! 

[Exeuni  severally. 

The  heath 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.   Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  contemn'd, 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.     To  be  worst, 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear: 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gloucester,  led  by  an  Old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led  ?    World,  world,  O  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee. 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.   O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your  tenant,  and 
your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Glou.   Away,  get  thee  away;  good  friend,  be  gone: 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all; 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 
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Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glou.   I  have  no  way  and  therefore  want  no  eyes; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw:  full  oft  'tis  seen, 
Our  means  secure  us,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.    Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath ! 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'ld  say  I  had  eyes  again ! 

Old  Man.  How  now!    Who's  there? 

Edg.  (aside) .    O  gods !  Who  is't  can  say  "I  am  at  the  worst  "  ? 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  (aside) .     And  worse  I  may  be  yet :  the  worst  is  not 
So  long  as  we  can  say  "This  is  the  worst." 

Old  Man.   Fellow,  where  goest? 

Glou.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.   Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glou.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw. 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm:   my  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind,  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then 'scarce  friends  with  him:  I  have  heard  more  since. 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Edg.  (aside).  How  should  this  be? 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow, 
Angering  itself  and  others.     Bless  thee,  master! 

Glou.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Aye,  my  lord. 

Glou.   Then,  prithee,  get  thee  gone:   if  for  my  sake 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us  hence  a  mile  or  twain 
I'  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Who  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 

Glou.   'Tis    the    times'    plague,    when    madmen    lead    the 
blind. 
Do  £,3  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 
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Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I  have, 
Come  on't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glou.   Sirrah,  naked  fellow,  — 

Edg.   Poor  Tom's  a-cold.     (Aside.)    I  cannot  daub  it  further. 

Glou.   Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  (aside) .  And  yet  I  must.  —  Bless  thy  sweet  eyes,  they 
bleed. 

Glou.   Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way  and  foot-path.  Poor 
Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits.  Bless  thee,  good 
man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend !  Five  fiends  have  been  in 
poor  Tom  at  once;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut;  Hobbididence,  prince 
of  dumbness;  Mahu,  of  stealing;  Modo,  of  murder;  Flibberti- 
gibbet, of  mopping  and  mowing ;  who  since  possesses  chamber- 
maids and  waiting-women.     So,  bless  thee,  master ! 

Glou.   Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heavens'  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched 
Makes  thee  the  happier.     Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess 
And  each  man  have  enough.     Dost  thou  know  Dover? 

Edg.  Aye,  master. 

Glou.   There  is  a  cliff  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear 
With  something  rich  about  me :  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm: 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt. 

Fields  near  Dover 
Enter  Gloucester,  and  Edgar  dressed  like  a  peasant. 

Glou.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 
Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we  labor. 
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Glou.   Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horrible  steep. 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea? 

Glou.  No,  truly. 

Edg.   Why  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glou.  So  may  it  be  indeed: 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  alter'd,  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You're  much  deceived :  in  nothing  am  I  changed 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glou.  Methinks  you're  better  spoken. 

Edg.   Come  on,  sir;  here's  the  place:  standstill.     How  fearful 
And  dizzy  '  tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  halfway  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade ! 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head : 
The  fishermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 
Appear  like  mice;  and  yond  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  the  murmuring  surge 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     I'll  look  no  more, 
Lest  my  brain  turn  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Glou.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.    Give  me  your  hand :  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glou.  '  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  's  another  purse;  in  it  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking:  fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee !     Go  thou  further  off ; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.   Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir. 

Glou.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg.   Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 
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Glou.  {kneeling).     O  you  mighty  gods! 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him ! 
Now  fellow,  fare  thee  well.  [He  falls  forward. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir:  farewell. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past.     Alive  or  dead? 
Ho,  you  sir !  friend  !     Hear  you,  sir !  speak ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed :  yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you,  sir? 

Glou.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.   Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg:  but  thou  dost  breathe; 
Hast  heavy  substance;  bleed'st  not;  speak'st;  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell: 
Thy  life's  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 

Glou.   But  have  I  fall'n,  or  no  ? 

Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Look  up  a-height;  the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glou.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?     'Twas  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm : 

Up :  so.     How  is't  ?    Feel  you  your  legs  ?    You  stand. 

Glou.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you? 
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Glou.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.   As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelk'd  and  waved  like  the  enridged  sea: 
It  was  some  fiend;  therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honors 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

Glou.   I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 

"Enough,  enough,"  and  die.     That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man;  often  'twould  say 
"The  fiend,  the  fiend":  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.   Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  with  wild  flowers. 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining;  I  am  the  king 
himself. 

Edg.   O  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect.  There's  your  press- 
money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a  crow-keeper;  draw 
me  a  clothier's  yard.  Look,  look,  a  mouse !  Peace,  peace ; 
this  piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do't.  There's  my  gauntlet;  I'll 
prove  it  on  a  giant.  Bring  up  the  brown  bills.  O,  well  flown, 
bird  !   i'  the  clout,  i'  the  clout :  hewgh  !     Give  the  word. 

Edg.   Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.   Pass. 

Glou.   I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha !  Goneril,  with  a  white  beard  !  They  flattered  me 
like  a  dog,  and  told  jne  I  had  white  hairs  in  my  beard  ere  the 
black  ones  were  there.  To  say  "aye"  and  "no"  to  everything 
that  I  said  !  "Aye"  and  "no"  too  was  no  good  divinity.  \Vhen 
the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once  and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter; 
when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding ;  there  I  found 
'em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their 
words:  they  told  me  I  was  everything;  'tis  a  lie,  I  am  not 
ague-proof. 

XI.— 3 
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Glou.   The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember: 
Is't  not  the  king? 

Lear.  Aye,  every  inch  a  king: 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life.     What  was  thy  cause? 
Adultery  ? 

Thou  shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery !  No : 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive;  for  Gloucester's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,  pell-mell !  for  I  lack  soldiers. 
Behold  yond  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presages  snow, 
That  minces  virtue  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  Centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above: 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends'; 

There's  hell,  there's  darkness,  there's  the  sulphurous  pit, 
Burning,  scalding,  stench,  consumption ;  fie,  fie,  fie !  pah,  pah  ! 
Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten 
my  imagination :  there's  money  for  thee. 

Glou.   O,  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.   Let  me  wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Glou.   O  ruin'd  piece  of  nature !    This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought.     Dost  thou  know  me? 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost  thou  squiny 
at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid;  I'll  not  love.  Read 
thou  this  challenge;   mark  but  the  penning  on't. 

Glou.   Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report :  it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glou.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes? 
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Lear,  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes  in  your  head, 
nor  no  money  in  your  purse?  Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case, 
your  purse  in  a  light :  yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glou.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this  world  goes 
with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears :  see  how  yond  justice  rails 
upon  yond  simple  thief.  Hark,  in  thine  ear:  change  places, 
and,  handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? 
Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Glou.  Aye,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur?  There  thou 
mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a  dog's  obeyed  in 
ofl5ce. 

Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand ! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?     Strip  thine  own  back; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whip'st  her.     The  userer  hangs  the  cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.     Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  does  pierce  i^ 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say,  none;  I'll  able  'em: 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. 
Now,  now,  now,  now:   pull  off  my  boots:  harder,  harder:   so. 

Edg.   O,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd ! 
Reason  in  madness ! 

Lear.   If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough}  thy  name  is  Gloucester: 
Thou  must  be  patient ;  we  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
We  wawl  and  cry.     I  will  preach  to  thee :  mark. 

Glou.   Alack,  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.   When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.     This's  a  good  block. 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt:  I'll  put't  in  proof; 
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And  when  I  have  stol'n  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill ! 


(From  "As  You  Like  It") 

The  forest 
Enter  Orlando,  with  a  paper. 

Orl.        Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  thy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character; 
That  every. eye  which  in  this  forest  looks 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  everywhere. 
Run,  run,  Orlando;  carve  on  every  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste  and  unexpressive  she.        {Exit. 

Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  Master  Touch- 
stone ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a  good  life; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it  is  naught.  In 
respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very  well ;  but  in  respect  that 
it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in  the 
fields,  it  pleaseth  me  well;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court, 
it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humor 
well;  but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against 
my  stomach.     Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd? 

Cor.  No  more  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sickens  the 
worse  at  ease  he  is;  and  that  he  that  wants  money,  means  and 
content  is  without  three  good  friends;  that  the  property  of 
rain  is  to  wet  and  fire  to  bum;  that  good  pasture  makes  fat 
sheep,  and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night  is  lack  of  the  sun; 
that  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art  may  com- 
plain of  good  breeding  or  comes  of  very  dull  kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast  ever  in 
court,  shepherd? 
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Cor.   No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.   Nay,  I  hope. 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted  egg  all  on 
one  side. 

Cor.   For  not  being  at  court  ?     Your  reason. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never  sawest 
good  manners ;  if  thou  never  sawest  good  manners,  then  thy 
manners  must  be  wicked;  and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is 
damnation.     Thou  art  in  a  parlous  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  wit.  Touchstone:  those  that  are  good  manners 
at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country  as  the  behavior  of 
the  country  is  most  mockable  at  the  court.  You  told  me  you 
salute  not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands :  that  courtesy 
would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were  shepherds. 

Touch.   Instance,  briefly;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their  fells,  you 
know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat  ?  and  is  not 
the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the  sweat  of  a  man? 
Shallow,  shallow.     A  better  instance,  I  say;    come. 

Cor.   Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner.  Shallow  again. 
A  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery  of  our 
sheep;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  The  courtier's  hands 
are  perfumed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  thou  worm's-meat,  in  respect  of 
a  good  piece  of  flesh  indeed  !  Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend : 
civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar,  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat. 
Mend  the  instance,  shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I'll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  God  help  thee,  shallow 
man !     God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  laborer :  I  earn  that  I  eat,  get  that  I 
wear,  owe  no  man  hate,  en\'y  no  man's  happiness,  glad  of  other 
men's  good,  content  with  my  harm,  and  the  greatest  of  my 
pride  is  to  see  my  ewes  graze  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.   That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you,  to  bring  the  ewes 
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and  the  rams  together  and  to  offer  to  get  your  living  by  the 
copulation  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to  a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray 
a  she-lamb  of  a  twelvemonth  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuckoldly 
ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  beest  not  damned 
for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have  no  shepherds;  I  cannot  see 
else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  Master  Ganymede,  my  new  mistress's 
brother. 

"Enter  Rosalind,  nmih  a  paper,  reading. 

Ros.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 

No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 

Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  wind, 

Through  all  the  world  bears  Rosalind. 

All  the  pictures  fairest  lined 

Are  but  black  to  Rosalind. 

Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind 

But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 
Touch.   I'll  rhyme  you  so  eight  years  together,  dinners  and 
suppers  and  sleeping-hours  excepted:    it  is  the  right  butter- 
women's  rank  to  market. 
Ros.   Out,  fool ! 
Toiich.   For  a  taste :  — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 

Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 

So  be  sure  will  Rosalind. 

Winter  garments  must  be  lined. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  will  find. 

Must  find  love's  prick  and  Rosalind. 
This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  why  do  you  infect  you:- 
self  with  them? 
Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool !    I  found  them  on  a  tree. 
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Touch.   Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
medlar:  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  country;  for 
you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue 
of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or  no,  let  the 
forest  judge. 

Enter  Celia,  with  a  writing, 

Ros.   Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading:  stand  aside. 
Cel.  {reads).     Why  should  this  a  desert  be? 

For  it  is  unpeopled?    No; 
Tongues  I'll  hang  on  every  tree, 

That  shall  civil  sayings  show : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage, 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 

Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age; 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend: 
But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  every  sentence  end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write. 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 

Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  Heaven  Nature  charged 

That  one  body  should  be  fiU'd 
With  all  graces  wide-enlarged : 

Nature  presently  distill'd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  heart, 

Cleopatra's  majesty, 
Atalanta's  better  part, 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  s)mod  was  devised ; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  prized. 
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Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have, 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 

Ros.  O  most  gentle  pulpiter !  what  tedious  homily  of  love 
have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and  never  cried 
"Have  patience,  good  people!" 

Cel.  How  now  !  back,  friends !  Shepherd,  go  off  a  little.  Go 
with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honorable  retreat; 
though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cel.   Didst  thou  hear  these  verses? 

Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too;  for  some  of 
them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses  would  bear. 

Cel.   That's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verses. 

Ros.  Aye,  but  the  feet  were  lame  and  could  not  bear  them- 
selves without  the  verse  and  therefore  stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering  how  thy  name 
should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder  before 
you  came;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a  palm  tree.  I  was 
never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you  who  hath  done  this? 

Ros.   Is  it  a  man? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his  neck. 
Change  you  color? 

Ros.   I  prithee,  who? 

Cel.  O  Lord,  Lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to  meet ; 
but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earthquakes  and  so  en- 
counter. 

Ros.   Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cel.   Is  it  possible? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  prithee  now  with  most  petitionary  vehemence, 
tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful  wonderful ! 
and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that,  out  of  all  hooping ! 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though  I  am 
caparisoned  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and  hose  in  my  dis- 
position?    One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  South-sea  of  discovery; 
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I  prithee,  tell  me  who  is  it  quickly,  and  speak  apace.  I  would 
thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour  this  concealed 
man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouthed 
bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I  prithee,  take 
the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth  that  I  may  drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.   So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  he  of  God's  making?  What  manner  of  man?  Is 
his  head  worth  a  hat  ?     Or  his  chin  worth  a  beard  ? 

Cel.   Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why,  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  \\\\\  be  thankful: 
let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if  thou  delay  me  not  the 
knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripped  up  the  wrestler's  heels 
and  your  heart  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking:  speak  sad  brow  and 
true  maid. 

Cel.   V  faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.   Orlando  ? 

Cel.   Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet  and  hose  ? 
What  did  he  when  thou  sawest  him?  What  said  he?  How 
looked  he?  Wherein  went  he?  What  makes  he  here?  Did 
he  ask  for  me?  WTiere  remains  he?  How  parted  he  with 
thee?  and  v;hen  shalt  thou  see  him  again?  Answer  me  in 
one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first:  'tis  a 
w^ord  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size.  To  say  aye  and 
no  to  these  particulars  is  more  than  to  answ^er  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest  and  in  man's 
apparel  ?     Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the  day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies  as  to  resolve  the  propositions 
of  a  lover;  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding  him,  and  relish  it 
with  good  observance.  I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped 
acorn. 

Ros.  It  may  well  be  called  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops  forth  such 
fruit.  , 

Cel.   Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.   Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  stretched  along,  like  a  wounded  knight 
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Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well  becomes  the 
ground. 

Cel.  Cry  "holla"  to  thy  tongue,  I  prithee;  it  curvets  un- 
seasonably.    He  was  furnished  like  a  hunter. 

Ros.   O,  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden:  thou  bringest 
me  out  of  tune. 

Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think,  I  must 
speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out.     Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ? 
Enter  Orlando  and  Jaques 

Ros.  'Tis  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

Jaq.  I  thank  you  for  your  company ;  but,  good  faith,  I  had  as 
lief  have  been  myself  alone. 

Orl.   And  so  had  I ;  -  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake, 
I  thank  you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.   God  buy  you :  let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.   I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing  love-songs  in 
their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  reading  them 
ill-favoredly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.   I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you  when  she  was 
christened. 

Jaq.   What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.   Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conned  them  out  of  rings  ? 

Orl.  Not  so;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  cloth,  from 
whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  'twas  made  of  Atalanta's 
heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we  two  will  rail  against 
our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world  but  myself,  against 
whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 
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Orl.  'Tis  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  virtue.  I  am 
weary  of  you. 

Jaq.   By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I  found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drowned  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and  you  shall 
see  him. 

Jaq.  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  cipher. 

Jaq.  I'll  tarry  no  longer  with  you:  farewell,  good  Signior 
Love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure:  adieu,  good  Monsieur 
Melancholy.  [Exit  Jaques. 

Ros.  {Aside  to  Celia)  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  saucy  lackey, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  him.  Do  you  hear, 
forester  ? 

Orl.   Very  well :  what  would  you  ? 

Ros.   I  pray  you,  what  is't  o'clock? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me  what  time  o'  day :  there's  no  clock  in 
the  forest. 

Ros.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest;  else  sighing 
every  minute  and  groaning  every  hour  would  detect  the  lazy 
foot  of  Time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  Time  ?  had  not  that  been 
as  proper? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  divers  paces  with 
divers  persons.  I'll  tell  you  who  Time  ambles  withal,  who  Time 
trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  wuthal  and  who  he  stands  still 
withal. 

Orl.   I  prithee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemnized:  if  the 
interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems 
the  length  of  seven  year. 

Orl.   Who  ambles  Time  withal? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man  that  hath 
not  the  gout ;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily  because  he  cannot  study, 
and  the  other  lives  merrily  because  he  feels  no  pain;  the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other 
knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury :  these  Time  ambles 
withal. 
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Orl.   Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows ;  for  though  he  go  as  softly  as 
foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  still  withal? 

Ros.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  sleep  between 
term  and  term  and  then  they  perceive  not  how  Time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister :  here  in  the  skirts  of  the 
forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.   As  the  cony  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could  purchase 
in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but  indeed  an  old  religious 
uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who  was  in  his  youth  an 
inland  man;  one  that  knew  courtship  too  well,  for  there  he 
fell  in  love.  I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it, 
and  I  thank  God  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so 
many  giddy  ofifenses  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole 
sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils  that  he  laid 
to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal;  they  were  all  like  one  an- 
other as  halfpence  are,  every  one  fault  seeming  monstrous  till 
his  fellow-fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.   I  prithee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No,  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic  but  on  those  that  are 
sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns and  elegies  on  brambles ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name 
of  Rosalind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger,  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked :  I  pray  you,  tell  me  your 
remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you :  he  taught 
me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love;  in  which  cage  of  rushes  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 
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Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye  and  sunken, 
which  you  have  not;  an  unquestionable  spirit,  which  you  have 
not ;  a  beard  neglected,  which  you  have  not ;  but  I  pardon  you 
for  that,  for  simply  your  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's 
revenue:  then  your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied  and  every- 
thing about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation;  but  you 
are  no  such  man;  you  are  rather  point-device  in  your  accoutre- 
ments, as  loving  yourself  than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.   Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  believe  I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that  you  love 
believe  it;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to  do  than  to  confess 
she  does:  that  is  one  of  the  points  in  the  which  women  still 
give  the  lie  to  their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you 
he  that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so 
admired  ? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of  Rosalind,  I 
am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.   But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes  speak? 

Orl.   Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how  much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness;  and,  I  tell  you,  deserves  as 
well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do :  and  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that  the  lunacy  is 
so  ordinary  that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too.  Yet  I  profess 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.   Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one,  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to  imagine  me  his 
love,  his  mistress;  and  I  set  him  every  day  to  woo  me:  at 
which  time  would  I,  being  but  a  moonish  youth,  grieve,  be 
effeminate,  changeable,  longing  and  liking;  proud,  fantastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles;  for 
every  passion  something  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  things 
as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part  cattle  of  this  color: 
would  now  like  him,  now  loathe  him;  then  entertain  him, 
then  forswear  him;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him;  that 
I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humor  of  love  to  a  living  humor 
of  madness;  which  was,  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world 
and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured  him; 
and  this  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean  as  a 
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sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be  one  spot  of  love 
in't. 

Orl.   I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me  Rosalind  and 
come  every  day  to  my  cote  and  woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will:  tell  me  where  it 
is. 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it  and  I'll  show  it  you :  and  by  the  way 
you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you  live.     Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.   With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind.  Come,  sister,  will 
you  go?  [Exeunt. 

The  Forest 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey;  Jaques  behind. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey :  I  will  fetch  up  your  goats, 
Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I  the  man  yet ?  doth  my  simple 
feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features!    Lord  warrant  us!    what  features? 

Toudh.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  capri- 
cious poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths. 

Jaq.  {aside).  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited,  worse  than  Jove  in 
a  thatched  house ! 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a 
man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child,  understanding, 
it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room.     Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  ''poetical"  is:  is  it  honest  in  deed 
and  word  ?    is  it  a  irue  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly;  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most  feigning; 
and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what  they  swear  in  poetry 
may  be  said  as  lovers  they  do  feign. 

Aud.   Do  you  wish  then  that  the  gods  had  made  me  poetical? 

Touch.  I  do,  truly ;  for  thou  swearest  to  me  thou  art  honest : 
now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  some  hope  thou  didst 
feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 
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Touch.  No,  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-favored;  for  honesty 
coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  {aside) .    A  material  fool ! 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair;  and  therefore  I  pray  the  gods  make 
me  honest. 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul  slut  were 
to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.   I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am  foul. 

Touch.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness !  sluttishness 
may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry 
thee,  and  to  that  end  I  have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Martext, 
the  vicar  of  the  next  village,  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me 
in  this  place  of  the  forest  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.    {aside).    I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

Aud.   Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy ! 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful  heart, 
stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.  But  what  though  ?  Courage ! 
As  horns  are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said,  "many  a 
man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods:"  right;  many  a  man  has  good 
horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his 
wife;  'tis  none  of  his  own  getting.  Horns ?  —  even  so :  —  poor 
men  alone  ?  No,  no ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the 
rascal.  Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed  ?  No :  as  a  walled 
town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a 
married  man  more  honorable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ; 
and  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so  much  is  a 
horn  more  precious  than  to  want.     Here  comes  Sir  Oliver. 

Enter  Sir  Oliver  Martext. 

Sir  Oliver  Martext,  you  are  well  met :  will  ycu  despatch  us 
here  under  this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel? 

Sir  Oli.   Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

Touch.   I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage  is  not 
lawful. 

Jaq.   Proceed,  proceed :   I'll  give  her. 

Touch.   Good  even,  good  Master  What-ye-call't :  how  do  you, 
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sir?  You  are  very  well  met:  God  'ild  you  for  your  last  com^ 
pany :  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :  even  a  toy  in  hand  here,  sir : 
nay,  pray  be  covered. 

Jaq.   Will  you  be  married,  motley? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,  sir,  the  horse  his  curb  and  the 
falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires;  and  as  pigeons  bill, 
so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Jaq.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding,  be  married 
under  a  bush  like  a  beggar?  Get  you  to  church,  and  have 
a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what  marriage  is:  this  fellow 
will  but  join  you  together  as  they  join  wainscot;  then  one  of 
you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel,  and  like  green  timber  warp,  warp. 
Touch,  {aside).  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to 
be  married  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like  to  marry 
me  well;  and  not  being  well  married,  it  will  be  a  good  excuse 
for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 

Jaq.   Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 
Touch.   Come,  sweet  Audrey :  — 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  Master  Oliver :  not,  — 
O  sweet  Oliver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
X^eave  me  not  behind  thee: 
but, — 

Wind  away, 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  with  thee. 

[Exeunt  Jaques,  Touchstone,  and  Audrey. 

Sir  OH.   'Tis  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave  of  them  all 

shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.  [Exit. 

The  forest. 
Enter  Rosalestd  and  Celia. 

Ros.     Never  talk  to  me;   I  will  weep. 

Gel.  Do,  I  prithee;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  consider  that 
tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros.   But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep? 
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Cel.   As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire;   therefore  weep. 

Ros.   His  very  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  color. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's :  marry,  his  kisses  are 
Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.   V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  color. 

Cel.   An  excellent  color :  your  chestnut  was  ever  the  only  color. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the  touch  of  holy 
bread. 

Cel.  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:  a  nun  of 
winter's  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously;  the  very  ice  of 
chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this  morning,  and 
comes  not? 

Cel.   Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.   Do  you  think  so? 

Cel.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse  nor  a  horse-stealer ; 
but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave  as  a  covered 
goblet  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.   Not  true  in  love? 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;   but  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.   You  have  heard  him  swear  downright  he  was. 

Cel.  "Was"  is  not  "is" :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is  no 
stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster;  they  are  both  the  confirmer 
of  false  reckonings.  He  attends  here  in  the  forest  on  the  Duke 
your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  Duke  yesterday  and  had  much  question  with 
him:  he  asked  me  of  what  parentage  I  was;  I  told  him,  of 
as  good  as  he;  so  he  laughed  and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk 
we  of  fathers,  when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man!  he  writes  brave  verses,  speaks 
brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover;  as  a  puisny  tilter, 
that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble 
goose :  but  all's  brave  that  youth  mounts  and  folly  guides.  Who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 
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Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.   If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain  , 
Go  hence  a  little  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

Ros.  O,  come,  let  us  remove: 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love. 
Bring  us  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I'll  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt. 

The  forest 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  prithee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better  acquainted  with 
thee. 

Ros.   They  say  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

Jaq.   I  am  so;   I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Ros.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  ether  are  abominable 
fellows,  and  betray  themselves  to  every  modem  censure  worse 
than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros.   Why,  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which  is  emula- 
tion; nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical;  nor  the  courtier's, 
which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious;  nor  the 
lawyer's,  which  is  politic;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the 
lover's,  which  is  all  these :  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own, 
compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects ;  and 
indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels,  in  which  my 
often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness. 

Ros.  A  traveler !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great  reason  to  be 
sad:  I  fear  you  have  sold  your  own  lands  to  see  other  men's; 
then,  to  have  seen  much,  and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich 
eyes  and  poor  hands. 
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Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 

Ros.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad :  I  had  rather  have 
a  fool  to  make  me  merry  than  experience  to  make  me  sad; 
and  to  travel  for  it  too ! 

Enter  Orlando. 

Orl.   Good-day  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.   Nay,  then,  God  buy  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank  verse. 

[Exit. 

Ros.  Farewell,  Monsieur  Traveler:  look  you  lisp  and  wear 
strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your  own  country; 
be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity  and  almost  chide  God  for 
making  you  that  countenance  you  are;  or  I  will  scarce  think 
you  have  swam  in  a  gondola.  Why,  how  now,  Orlando ! 
where  have  you  been  all  this  while?  You  a  lover!  An  you 
serve  me  such  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl.   My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my  promise. 

Ros.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love !  He  that  will  divide 
a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  Cupid  hath  clapped  him  o'  the  shoulder,  but 
I'll  warrant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.   Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Ros.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my  sight : 
I  had  as  lief  be  wooed  of  a  snail. 

Orl.   Of  a  snail? 

Ros.  Aye,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly,  he  carries  his 
house  on  his  head;  a  better  jointure,  I  think,  than  you  make 
a  woman :  besides,  he  brings  his  destiny  with  him.  1 

Orl.   What's  that? 

Ros.  Why,  horns,  which  such  as  you  are  fain  to  be  beholding 
to  your  wives  for :  but  he  comes  armed  in  his  fortune  and  pre- 
vents the  slander  of  his  wife. 

Orl.   Virtue  is  no  horn-maker;   and  my  Rosalind  is  virtuous. 

Ros.   And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hath  a  Rosalind  of 
a  better  leer  than  you. 

Ros.   Come,  woo  me,  woo  me;    for  now  I  am  in  a  holiday 
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humor  and  like  enough  to  consent.  "What  would  you  say  to 
me  now,  an  I  were  your  very,  very  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.   I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when  you  were 
graveled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take  occasion  to  kiss. 
Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  out,  they  will  spit;  and  for 
lovers  lacking  —  God  warn  us !  —  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is 
to  kiss. 

Orl.   How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty  and  there  begins  new 
matter. 

Orl.   Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved  mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  my  wit. 

Orl.   What,  of  my  ^uit  ? 

Ros.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your  suit.  Am 
not  I  your  Rosalind? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would  be  talk- 
ing of  her. 

Ros.   Well,  in  her  person,  I  say  I  will  not  have  you. 

Orl.   Then  in  mine  own  person  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  is  almost 
six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there  was  not  any 
man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus 
had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club;  yet  he  did 
what  he  could  to  die  before,  and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love. 
Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero 
had  turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer  night; 
for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Hellespont 
and  being  taken  with  the  cramp  was  drowned :  and  the  foolish 
chroniclers  of  that  age  found  it  was  "Hero  of  Sestos."  But 
these  are  all  lies :  men  have  died  from  time  to  time  and  worms 
have  eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this  mind;  for, 
I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.  But  come,  now  I  will 
be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on  disposition,  and  ask  me 
what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.   Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 
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Ros.  Yes,  faith,  will  I,  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  all. 

Orl.   And  wilt  thou  have  me? 

Ros.   Aye,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  sayest  thou? 

Ros.   Are  you  not  good? 

Orl.   I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good  thing? 
Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest  and  marry  us.  Give  me 
your  hand,  Orlando.     What  do  you  say,  sister? 

Orl.   Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.   I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin,  "Will  you,  Orlando — " 

Cel.   Go  to.     Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.   I  will. 

Ros.  Aye,  but  when? 

Orl.   Wliy,  now;  as  fast  as  she  can  many  us. 

Ros.   Then  you  must  say,  "  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife." 

Orl.   I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission;  but  I  do  take 
thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband:  there's  a  girl  goes  before  the 
priest ;  and  certainly  a  woman's  thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.   So  do  all  thoughts;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me  how  long  you  would  have  her  after  you  have 
possessed  her. 

Orl.  Forever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  "a  day,"  without  the  "ever."  No,  no,  Orlando; 
men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed :  maids 
are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they 
are  wives.  I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen,  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain, 
more  new-fangled  than  an  ape,  more  giddy  in  my  desires  than 
a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  fountain, 
and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry;  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.   But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so? 

Ros.   By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.   O,  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this :  the  wiser, 
the  way^^'arder:    make  the  doors  upon  a  woman's  wit  and  it 
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will  out  at  the  casement;  shut  that  and  'twill  out  at  the  key- 
hole; stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he  might  say, 
"Wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Ros.  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it  till  you  met  your 
wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbor's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say  she  came  to  seek  you  there.  You  shall 
never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless  you  take  her  with- 
out her  tongue.  O  that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault 
her  husband's  occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself, 
for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool ! 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Ros.  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours ! 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  Duke  at  dinner :  by  two  o'clock  I  will 
be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Aye,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways ;  I  knew  what  you  would 
prove:  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I  thought  no  less: 
that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won  me :  'tis  but  one  cast  away, 
and  so,  come,  death  !    Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl.  Aye,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God  mend 
me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  dangerous,  if  you  break 
one  jot  of  your  promise  or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour, 
I  will  think  you  the  most  pathetical  break-promise,  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosa- 
lind, that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful : 
therefore  beware  my  censure  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion  than  if  thou  wert  indeed  my  Rosa- 
lind: so  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  Time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  all  such 
offenders,  and  let  Time  try:  adieu.  [Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love-prate: 
we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucked  over  your  head, 
and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hath  done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that  thou  didst 
know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love !  But  it  cannot  be 
sounded :  my  affection  hath  an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay 
of  Portugal. 
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Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  fast  as  you  pour  affection 
in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus  that  was  begot 
of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  born  of  madness,  that  blind 
rascally  boy  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because  his  own  are 
out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in  love.  I'll  tell  thee, 
Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando :  I'll  go  find  a 
shadow  and  sigh  till  he  come. 


(From  "Romeo  and  Julikt") 

Capulefs  orchard 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scars  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

[Juliet  appears  above  at  a  window. 
But,  soft!  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun! 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief, 
That  thou  her  maid  are  far  more  fair  than  she: 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it;  cast  it  off. 
It  is  my  lady;  O,  it  is  my  love! 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. 
I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks: 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp;  her  eyes  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright 
That  birds  would  sing  and  think  it  were  not  night. 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand  I 
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O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek ! 

Jul.  Aye  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks: 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.   O  Romeo,  Romeo !   wherefore  art  thou  Romeo  ? 
Deny  thy  father  and  refuse  thy  name; 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I'll  no  longer  be. a  Capulet. 

Rom.    {aside).     Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this? 

Jul.   'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy; 
Thou  art  thyself,  though  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What's  in  a  name?  that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  v/ould  smell  as  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title.     Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptized; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.   What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'd  in  night, 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am: 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.   My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  words 
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Of  thy  tongue's  uttering,  yet  I  know  the  sound: 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague? 

Rom.   Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 

Jul.   How  camest  thou  hither,  tell  me,  and  wherefore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb, 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.   With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these  walls, 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let  to  me. 

Jul.   If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.   Alack,  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye 
Than  twenty  of  their  sv.ords :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.   I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Rom.   I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes; 
And  but  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul.   By  whose  direction  found'st  thou  out  this  place? 

Rom.   By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire; 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.   Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face, 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment ! 
Dost  thou  love  me?     I  know  thou  wilt  say  "Aye," 
And  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  may  St  prove  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs.     O  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully: 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
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In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  'havior  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
My  true  love's  passion :  therefore  pardon  me, 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.   Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops,  — 

Jul.   O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  ? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry. 
And  I'll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love  — 

Jul.  Well,  do  not  swear :  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night: 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  "It  lightens."     Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet. 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom.   O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.   The  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine. 

Jul.   I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it?   for  what  purpose,  love? 

Jul.   But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have: 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea. 
My  love  as  deep;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
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The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

I  hear  some  noise  within;  dear  love,  adieu! 

[Nurse  calls  within. 
Anon,  good  nurse !     Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  Httle,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit. 

Rom.   O  blessed,  blessed  night !    I  am  afeard. 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 


Reenter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night  indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honorable. 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite, 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 

Nurse  (within).     Madam! 

Jul.   I  come,  anon.  —  But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee  — 

Nurse  (within).        Madam! 

Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come :  — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul,  — 

Jul.   A  thousand  times  good  night !  [Exit. 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thy  light. 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  schoolboys  from  their  books, 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Retiring  slowly. 

Reenter  Juliet,  above. 

Jul.   Hist !  Romeo,  hist !  —  O,  for  a  falconer's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle  back  again  I 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  Echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine. 
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With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 
Romeo ! 

Rom.   It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears ! 

Jul.  Romeo ! 

Rom.  My  dear? 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine, 

Jul.   I  will  not  fail :  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  Ijack. 

Rom.   Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

Jul.   I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.   And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.   'Tis  almost  morning;  I  would  have  thee  gone: 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird. 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.   I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I: 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow 
That  I  shall  say  good  night  till  it  be  morrow.  [Exit. 

Rom.   Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  breast ! 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell. 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [Exit. 

Friar  Laurence's  cell 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  L.   So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 
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Rom.   Amen,  amen !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight: 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare, 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  L.   These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die;  like  fire  and  powder 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume :  the  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite: 
Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet, 

Here  comes  the  lady.     O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint. 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamer 
That  idles  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.    Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  L.   Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both, 

Jul.   As  much  to  him,  else  is  his  thanks  too  much. 

Ro7n.   Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbor  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.   Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  sum  of  half  my  wealth. 

Fri.  L.   Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short  work; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt. 
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Capulei's  orchard 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet,  above,  at  the  window, 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?    It  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yond  pomegranate  tree: 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.   It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn, 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east: 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops: 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.   Yond  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I: 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer. 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua: 
Therefore  stay  yet;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads; 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go : 
Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so. 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?   let's  talk :   it  is  not  day. 

Jul.   It  is,  it  is :  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us : 
Some  say  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  afifray, 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day. 
O,  now  be  gone;   more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.   More  light  and  light :   more  dark  and  dark  our  woes  I 
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Enter  Nurse,  to  the  chamber. 

Nurse.   Madam ! 

Jul.   Nurse  ? 

Nurse.   Your  lady  mother  is  coming  to  your  chamber : 
The  day  is  broke;   be  wary,  look  about.  [Exit. 

Jul.   Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Rom.   Farewell,  farewell !    one  kiss,  and  I'll  descend. 

[Descends. 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  lord,  my  love,  my  friend  1 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  in  the  hour, 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O,  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo ! 

Rom.   Farewell ! 
I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.    O,  think'st  thou  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.   I  doubt  it  not;   and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.    O  God !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul. 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.   And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you: 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.     Adieu,  adieu !  [Exit. 

(From  "Julius  CiESAR") 

The  Forum 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  a  throng  of  Citizens. 

Citizens.   We  will  be  satisfied;   let  us  be  satisfied, 
Bru.   Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience,  friends. 

Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 

And  part  the  numbers. 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  'em  stay  here; 

Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  hira; 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

Of  Caesar's  death. 
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First  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak; 

Sec.  Cit.   I  will  hear  Cassius;    and  compare  their  reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

{Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  the  Citizens.    Brutus  goes 
into  the  pulpit. 

Third  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  silence ! 

Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and 
be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe  me  for  mine  honor,  and 
have  respect  for  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe :  censure  me 
in  your  wisdom,  and  awake  your  senses,  that  you  may  the  better 
judge.  If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Caesar's,  to  him  I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was  no  less 
than  his.  If  then  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus  rose  against 
Caesar,  this  is  my  answer :  not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that 
I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather  Caesar  were  living,  and 
die  all  slaves,  than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice 
at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honor  him ;  but  as  he  was  ambitious, 
I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for  his  love;  joy  for  his  fortune; 
honor  for  his  valor ;  and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so 
base  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not  be  a  Roman? 
If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile 
that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

All.   None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no  more  to 
Caesar  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol;  his  glory  not  extenuated, 
wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his  offenses  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Enter  Antony  and  others^  with  Cssar^s  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony :  who,  though 
he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dying, 
a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?    With 
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this  I  depart,  —  that,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of 
Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please 
my  country  to  need  my  death. 

All.   Live,  Brutus !  live,  live  ! 

First  Cit.   Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

Sec.  Cit.   Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

Third  Cit.   Let  him  be  Cassar. 

Fourth  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 

Shall  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

First  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and  clamors. 

Bru.  My  countrymen,  — 

Sec.  Cit.  Peace !  silence !  Brutus  speaks. 

First  Cit.   Peace,  ho ! 
Bru.   Good  Countryman,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony : 
Do  grace  to  Cassar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Cassar's  glories,  which  Mark  Antony 
By  our  permission  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit. 

First  Cit.   Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

Third  Cit.   Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair; 
We'll  hear  him.     Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

[Goes  into  the  pulpit. 

Fourth  Cit.   What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

Third  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 

He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

Fourth  Cit.   'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

First  Cit.   This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant. 

Third  Cit.  Nay,  that's  certain : 

We  are  blest  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

Sec.  Cit.   Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 

Ant.  You  gentle  Romans,  — 

^11-  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.   Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones; 

XI.  — 5 
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So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious: 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest,  — 

For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,  — 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me: 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill: 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 

1  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse:   was  this  ambition? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause: 

What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him? 

0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts. 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.     Bear  with  me; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

First  Cit.   Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings. 
Sec.  Cit.   If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

Third  Cit.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

Fourth  Cit.   Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take  the 
crown ; 
Therefore  'tis  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 
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First  Cit.   If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

Sec.  Cit.   Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with  weeping. 

Third  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than  Antony. 

Fourth  Cit.   Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak. 

Ant.   But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong  and  Cassius  wrong. 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men: 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself  and  you, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet;   'tis  his  will: 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament  — 

Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read  — 

And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood. 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it  as  a  rich  legacy 

Unto  their  issue. 

Fourth  Cit.  We'll  hear  the  will:  read  it,  Mark  Antony. 

All.  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not  read  it; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad: 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should,  O  what  would  come  of  it ! 

Fourth  Cit.   Read  the  will;  we'll  hear  it,  Antony, 
You  shall  read  us  the  will,  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.   Will  you  be  patient?  will  you  stay  awhile? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it: 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honorable  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  Caesar;  I  do  fear  it. 
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Fourth  Cit.    They  were  traitors :   honorable  men ! 

All.   The  will !  the  testament ! 

Sec.  Cit.   They  were  villains,  murderers :   the  will !   read  the 
will. 

Ant.   You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend?   and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

All.   Come  down. 

Sec.  Cit.   Descend.  \He  comes  down  from  the  pulpit. 

Third  Cit.   You  shall  have  leave. 

Fourth  Cit.   A  ring;   stand  round. 

First  Cit.   Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

Sec.  Cit.   Room  for  Antony,  most  noble  Antony. 

Ant.   Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me;   stand  far  off. 

All.   Stand  back.     Room !     Bear  back. 

Ant.   If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :   I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : 
Look,  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through: 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd; 
And  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it, 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  vanquish'd  him:  then  burst  his  mighty  heart. 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
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Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 

0  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded?     Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

First  Cit.   O  piteous  spectacle ! 

Sec.  Cit.   O  noble  Caesar! 

Third  Cit.    O  woeful  day ! 

Fourth  Cit.    O  traitors,  villains ! 

First  Cit.   O  most  bloody  sight ! 

Sec.  Cit.   We  will  be  revenged. 

All.   Revenge!    About!    Seek!    Burn!    Fire!    Kill!    Slay! 
Let  not  a  traitor  live ! 

Ant.   Stay,  countrymen. 

First  Cit.   Peace  there !  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

Sec.  Cit.   We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die  with  him. 

Ant.    Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable; 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it :  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is; 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend;   and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood:  I  only  speak  right  on; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor  poor  dumb  mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 
All.   We'll  mutiny. 
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First  Cit   We'll  burn  the  house  of  Brutus. 

Third  Cit.  Away,  then !  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 

Ant.   Yet  hear  me,  countrymen;  yet  hear  me  speak. 

All.   Peace,  ho !    Hear  Antony.     Most  noble  Antony ! 

Ant.   Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  what: 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserved  your  loves? 
Alas,  you  know  not ;   I  must  tell  you  then : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 

All.  Most  true:  the  will!    Let's  stay  and  hear  the  wilL 

Ant.   Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

Sec.  Cit.   Most  noble  Caesar !  we'll  revenge  his  death. 

Third  Cit.   O  royal  Caesar ! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

All.   Peace,  ho ! 
Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbors  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tiber;  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  forever;   common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar !  when  comes  such  another  ? 

First  Cit.   Never,  never.     Come,  away,  away ! 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

Sec.  Cit.   Go  fetch  fire. 

Third  Cit.   Pluck  down  benches. 

Fourth  Cit.   Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  anything. 

[Exeunt  Citizens  with  the  body. 

Ant.   Now  let  it  work.     Mischief,  thou  art  afoot, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. 

Enter  a  servant. 

How  now,  fellow ! 
Serv.   Sir,  Octavius  is.  already  come  to  Rome. 
Ant.   Where  is  he? 
Serv.   He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 
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Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.     Fortune  is  merry, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Serv.   I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.   Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  moved  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius.  [Exeunt. 

(From  "Macbeth") 

Dunsinane.    Anteroom  in  the  castle. 
Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic  and  a  Waiting-Gentlewoman 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can  perceive 
no  truth  in  your  report.     When  was  it  she  last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have  seen  her 
rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  nightgown  upon  her,  unlock 
her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon't,  read  it,  after- 
wards seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  to  receive  at  once  the 
benefit  of  sleep  and  do  the  effects  of  watching !  In  this  slumbery 
agitation,  besides  her  walking  and  other  actual  performances, 
what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.   That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.   You  may  to  me,  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you  nor  any  one,  having  no  witness  to  con- 
firm my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guise,  and,  upon  my 
life,  fast  asleep.     Observe  her;  stand  close. 

Doct.   How  came  she  by  that  light? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her  continually ; 
'tis  her  command. 

Doct.   You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.   Aye,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look,  how  she  rubs  her 
hands. 
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Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  witli  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.   Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Dod.  Hark !  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what  comes  from 
her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say !  One :  two :  why, 
then  'tis  time  to  do't.  Hell  is  murky.  Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a 
soldier,  and  afeard?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when 
none  can  call  our  power  to  account?  Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him? 

Doct.   Do  you  mark  that? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife;  where  is  she  now? 
What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean?  No  more  o'  that, 
my  lord,  no  more  o'  that:  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

DocL   Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you  should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure  of  that : 
heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.     Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Doct.   What  a  sigh  is  there !     The  heart  is  sorely  charged. 

Ge?it.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom  for  the 
dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well,  — 

Gent.   Pray  God  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yet  I  have  known 
those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep  who  have  died  holily 
in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands;  put  on  your  nightgown;  look 
not  so  pale:  I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo's  buried;  he  cannot 
come  out  on  's  grave. 

Doct.   Even  so? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at  the  gate :  come, 
come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand:  what's  done  cannot 
be  undone :  to  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  [Exit. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed? 

Gent.   Directly. 

Doct.   Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:   unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :   infected  minds 
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To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets: 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. 
God,  God  forgive  us  all !     Look  after  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her.     So  good  night: 
My  mind  she  has  mated  and  amazed  my  sight: 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 
Gent.  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[Exeunt. 

(From  "King  John") 

A  room  in  a  castle 

Enter  Hubert  and  Executioners. 

Hub.   Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and  look  thou  stand 
Within  the  arras:   when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth. 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shall  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair:  be  heedful:   hence,  and  watch. 

First  Exec.   I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 

Hub.   Uncleanly  scruples !   fear  not  you :  look  to't. 

[Exeunt  Executioners. 
Young  lad,  come  forth;   I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.   Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arlh.   As  little  prince,  having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,  as  may  be.     You  are  sad. 

Hub.   Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long; 
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And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me: 

He  is  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him: 

Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not;   and  I  would  to  heaven 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Huh.  {aside).     If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy  which  lies  dead: 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden  and  dispatch. 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale  to-day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Huh.  {aside).     His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bosom. 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper. 

{Aside.)     How  now,  foolish  rheum ! 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  I 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears. 
Can  you  not  read  it?   is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth.   Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect: 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  botli  mine  eyes? 

Huh.   Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you? 

Huh.  And  I  will. 

Arth.   Have  you  the  heart?    When  your  head  did  but  aclie, 
I  knit  my  handkercher  about  your  brows, 
The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me, 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again; 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head, 
And  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  "What  lack  you?"  and  "Where  lies  your  grief?" 
Or  "What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you?" 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lien  still 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning:   do,  an  if  you  will: 
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If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me  ill, 
Why  then  you  must.     Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you. 

Huh.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.   Ah,  none  but  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it  I 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence; 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him,  —  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 

Huh.   Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Reenter  Executioners,  with  a  cord,  irons,  etc. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.   O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Huh.    Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.   Alas,  w^hat  need  you  be  so  boisterous-rough? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  I 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert,  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly: 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Huh.    Go,  stand  within;   let  me  alone  with  him. 

First.  Exec.   I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Executioners, 

Arth.  Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ! 
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He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart: 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.   Is  there  no  remedy? 

Huh.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.   O  heaven,  that  there  were  but  a  mote  in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  arc  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.   Is  this  your  promise?  go  to,  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.   Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes: 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue,  let  me  not,  Hubert; 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes:   O,  spare  mine  eyes, 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.   No,  in  good  sooth;   the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes:  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.   But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  An  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office :   only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live;   I  will  not  touch  thine  eye 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
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Yet  am  I  sworn  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.   O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !   all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace;  no  more.    Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead; 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports: 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure, 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven !   I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.   Silence;   no  more:   go  closely  in  with  me: 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt, 

(From  "Hamlet") 

To  be,  or  not  to  be :  that  is  the  question : 

Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 

And  by  opposing  end  them.     To  die:  to  sleep; 

No  more;  and  by  a  sleep  to  say  we  end 

The  heartache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 

That  flesh  is  heir  to,  'tis  a  consummation 

Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die,  to  sleep ; 

To  sleep :  perchance  to  dream :  aye,  there's  the  rub ; 

For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

Must  give  us  pause:  there's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life; 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 

The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 

The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 

That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 

When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 

With  a  bare  bodkin  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 

To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
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The  undiscover'd  country  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

And  enterprises  of  great  pitch  and  moment 

With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


(From  "The  Tempest") 
.  ARIEL'S   SONG 

Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I: 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 

There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 

On  the  bat's  back  I  do  fly 

After  summer  merrily. 

Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 


(From  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona") 
WHO    IS    SILVIA? 

Who  is  Silvia?  what  is  she, 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her? 

Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she; 

The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her, 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kind  as  she  is  fair? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness. 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair. 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness, 
And,  being  help'd,  inhabits  there. 
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Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 
That  Silvia  is  excelling; 

She  excels  each  mortal  thing 
Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling: 

To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

(From  "The  Merchant  of  Venice") 

FANCY 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engender'd  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell; 

I'll  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All.    Ding,  dong,  bell. 

(From  "As  You  Like  It") 
BLOW,   BLOW,  THOU  WINTER   WIND 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind, 

Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude; 

Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 

Because  thou  art  not  seen, 

Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh  ho !  sing  heigh  ho !  unto  the  green  holly : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly: 

Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp, 
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Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friend  remember'd  not. 
Heigh  ho!  sing  heigh  ho!  unto  the  green  holly: 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly; 

Then,  heigh  ho !  the  holly ! 

This  life  is  most  jolly. 

(From  "Twelfth  Night") 

DIRGE   OF   LOVE 

Come  away,  come  away,  Death, 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stuck  all  with  yew, 

O  prepare  it! 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it. 

Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet 
On  my  black  cofiin  let  there  be  strown; 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thrown; 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O  where 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave, 
To  weep  there. 

CARPE  DIEM 

O  Mistress  mine,  where  are  you  roaming? 
O  stay  and  hear !  your  true-love's  coming 

That  can  sing  both  high  and  low; 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting. 
Journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting  — 

Every  wise  man's  son  doth  know. 

What  is  love?  'tis  not  hereafter; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 
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What's  to  come  is  still  unsure: 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty,  — 
Then  come  kiss  me,  Sweet-and-twenty, 

Youth's  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 

THE  FOOL'S  SONG 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy. 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 

With  hey,  ho,  etc. 
'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 

For  the  rain,  etc. 

But  when  I  came,  alas!  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  etc. 
By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 

For  the  rain,  etc. 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  beds, 

With  hey,  ho,  etc. 
With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  heads, 

For  the  rain,  etc. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun, 

With  hey,  ho,  etc. 
But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 

And  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  day, 

(From  "The  Winter's  Tale") 
AUTOLYCUS'    SONG 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  winter's  pale. 
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The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 

With  heigh !  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they  sing ! 

Doth  set  my  pugging  tooth  on  edge; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-lyra  chants, 

With  heigh !  with  heigh !  the  thrush  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

(From  "Cymbeline") 
HARK!    HARK!   THE   LARK 

Hark  !  hark !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chaliced  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  everything  that  pretty  is, 

My  lady  sweet,  arise: 
Arise,  arise! 
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(From  "  Man  and  the  Earth  "  by  N.  S.  Shaler,  reprinted  through  the 
courtesy  of  Messrs;  Duffield  and  Company.) 

THE  LAST  OF  EARTH  AND  MAN 

In  the  previous  chapters  it  has  been  more  than  once  remarked 
that  the  earth  is  still  in  its  youth  and  that  the  ages  that  it  is  to 
endure  are  likely  to  be  as  long  as  those  which  it  has  passed 
through  since  it  came  to  bear  its  precious  burthen  of  life.  The 
evidence  of  this  essential  vigor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  two  sources  of  energy,  the  sun  and  the  underground  depths, 
whence  are  derived  all  the  processes  of  the  sphere,  are  yet  in  the 
full  tide  of  action  and  show  no  signs  of  exhaustion.  Certain 
physicists,  reckoning  the  sun's  heat  as  due  altogether  to  the  falling 
in  of  its  elements  toward  its  gravitative  center  and  the  consequent 
expulsion  of  its  heat,  have  reckoned  that  the  supply  would  be 
exhausted  in  from  four  to  twenty  million  years.  In  this  compu- 
tation they  have  neglected  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  as 
the  sun  grows  smaller  it  grows  hotter,  which  would  greatly 
prolong  the  heat  out-giving  process.  Moreover,  the  discovery 
that  some  elements  are  radio-active,  giving  out  vast  stores  of 
energy  acquired,  we  know  not  how,  has  made  an  end  of  all  reckon- 
ings as  to  the  origin  or  the  endurance  of  the  heat  in  the  celestial 
spheres.  If  the  sun  has  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  its  mass  of 
radium,  there  is  no  limit  to  be  assigned  to  its  endurance  as  a 
vivifying  center  of  heat,  by  any  computation  we  yet  can  make. 

While  the  trifling  part  of  the  heat  lost  by  the  sun  that  falls  upon 
the  earth  is  the  source  of  all  its  atmospheric  movements  and  of 
organic  life,  that  from  its  depths  is  necessary  to  keep  the  surface 
in  the  condition  of  mingled  land  and  sea.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple,  at  least  in  its  general  nature.  By  losing  heat  the  earth 
shrinks;  as  the  loss  of  heat  is  from  the  depths,  where  a  high 
temperature  still  exists,  the  shrinkage  mainly  takes  place  there 
and  not  to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  relatively  cool  outer 
parts  of  the  sphere;  hence  this  outer  part  of  the  sphere  has  to 
wrinkle  in  order  to  fit  the  lessened  center.  This,  though  too 
briefly  stated,  is  the  cause  of  the  upward  wrinklings  of  the  crust 
which  form  the  continents,  and  of  the  downward  that  hold  the 
seas.  There  are  sundry  other  actions  that  come  in  to  determine 
the  mode  in  which  this  work  is  done,  but  the  main  point  is  that 
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these  movements  are  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  dry  land 
from  being  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Should  the  earth's 
interior  cease  to  lose  heat,  this  uplifting  process  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  the  lands  be  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the  waves. 
This  would  take  time,  for  the  average  rate  of  the  down-wearing  is 
somewhere  about  a  foot  in  four  thousand  years;  but  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  geological  periods  before  the  continental 
areas  would  be  brought  to  the  condition  of  low,  ill-drained  plain 
lands,  and  a  large  part  of  their  area  would  disappear  beneath  the 
sea. 

What  we  know  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  leads  by  lines 
of  fact  and  argument,  too  long  to  be  discussed  in  this  writing,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  store  of  it  is  great  enough  by  its  loss  to 
keep  up  the  continent-building  process  for  a  vast  period,  prob- 
ably for  far  longer  than  all  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  life 
came  upon  the  earth.  The  amount  of  the  loss  is  not  great,  being 
no  more  than  would  bring  about  a  shortening  of  the  earth's 
diameter  by  a  foot  or  two  in  a  thousand  years.  Yet  this  is 
enough  to  continue  the  upgrowth  of  the  great  lands  at  a  rate 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  down-wearing,  as  well  as  to 
maintain,  in  a  way  about  to  be  described,  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  on  its  axis,  despite  the  fact  that  the  tides  produced  by 
the  m.oon  and  sun  are  ever  and  vigorously  at  work  to  arrest  this 
movement.  This  curious  tidal  action  has  so  large  a  place  in  the 
history  of  the  celestial  spheres,  and  so  important  a  bearing  on  the 
future  of  the  earth  as  a  theater  of  life,  that  we  should  see  it, 
so  far  as  concerns  our  inquiry,  as  clearly  as  we  can. 

The  general  nature  of  tides,  so  far  as  those  of  the  ocean  go, 
is  a  matter  of  popular  knowledge.  We  all  know  that  the  gravita- 
tive  pull  of  the  moon  or  sun  on  the  earth  is  in  accordance  with 
Newton's  law  directly  as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  matter 
that  does  the  pulling;  hence  the  water  on  the  face  toward  the 
attracting  body  is  lifted  higher  than  that  on  the  sides  of  the  earth, 
and  that  on  the  face  opposite  the  attraction  is  less  lifted  than  the 
mass  of  the  sphere.  So  that  there  are  two  tides  formed,  one 
because  the  ocean  is  pulled  away  from  the  planet,  and  the  other 
because  the  earth,  as  a  whole,  is  drawn  away  from  the  remoter 
waters.  This  is  an  oversimple  explanation,  but  it  is  all  that 
needed  brevity  will  allow. 
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It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  earth  in  its  daily  rotation 
is  ever  swinging  against  the  tidal  waves,  pushing  them  aside  with 
its  lands  much  as  a  ship  breaks  the  wind-made  waves.  The 
result  is  necessarily  somewhat  to  slow  the  turning  movement  of 
the  sphere.  The  action  is  like  that  of  a  brake  on  a  fly-wheel 
which  continually  diminishes  the  power  that  keeps  it  in  motion. 
There  is  no  means  by  which  this  energy  of  turning  can  effectively 
be  replaced.  It  is  a  part  of  the  original  movement  impressed  on 
the  earth  at  the  time  when  the  nebulous  mass  became  separated 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  solar  system :  any  subtraction,  how- 
ever small,  necessarily  slows  and  presently  prevents  the  move- 
ment. When  a  man  climbs  a  westward-sloping  hill,  he  applies 
an  infinitesimal  amount  of  energy  to  accelerating  the  earth's 
movement;  as  he  descends  the  eastern  slope  he  does  like  im- 
measurably small  work  in  speeding  the  machine.  The  tides  are 
giants  in  this  treadmill,  and  computation  shows  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  thousand  years  they  should  mark  their  action  by 
the  shortening  of  the  day  by  a  second  or  two.  But  now  come  the 
astronomers,  with  fair  proof  drawn  from  evidence  as  to  the  time 
of  occurrence  of  ancient  eclipses,  showing  that  the  day  cannot 
have  shortened  by  as  much  as  a  second  for  all  that  tidal  friction 
should  have  brought  a  .vastly  greater  result  about.  The  only 
discernible  way  out  of  this  tangle  is  through  the  following  con- 
siderations :  — 

When  a  sphere  is  whirling  with  a  certain  fixed  momentum, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  as  we  lessen  its  diameter,  we  increase 
the  speed  of  the  rotation.  A  familiar  and  fairly  good  instance 
of  this  may  be  had  by  swinging  a  weight  attached  by  a  string  so 
that  the  cord  winds  around  the  finger;  as  the  line  shortens  the 
turns  are  made  in  less  and  less  time.  Effectively  the  same 
principle  is  applied  to  the  steam  governor.  We  thus  see  that  if 
the  oceanic  tides  tend  to  diminish  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  as 
they  surely  do,  then  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  action  is 
neutralized  by  the  shrinking  of  the  sphere.  This  action  of  the 
oceanic  tides  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  tidal  work  which  has 
profoundly  affected  the  celestial  spheres  and  is  continually  acting, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  rigid  to  the  gravitative  pulls  of  other 
bodies.  The  wide-ranging  effect  of  this  action  has  recently 
been  made  known  to  us  by  George  Darwin,  and  has,  as  yet,  not 
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entered  into  the  field  of  popular  science.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  worth  while  briefly  to  set  it  forth. 

The  effect  of  the  tidal  action  of  two  spheres,  while  they  are  in 
the  fluid  or  plastic  state  in  which  the  tides  can  by  their  attraction 
cause  the  shapes  of  their  masses  to  alter,  is  to  send  them  farther 
apart.  Thus  when  the  moon  was  set  ofif  from  the  earth,  both 
spheres  were,  doubtless,  much  nearer  to  each  other  than  they  are 
at  present.  They  may  have  been  almost  in  contact,  but  at  that 
time  both  of  them  had  such  a  mobility  of  their  particles  that  each 
produced  great  tides  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  interaction 
of  these  tidal  protuberances  was  to  push  the  bodies  apart.  The 
way  in  which  the  process  is  effected  caimot  be  set  forth,  save  in 
rather  recondite  mathematical  form,  or  by  complicated  diagrams. 
Hence  it  may  better  go  as  a  bald  statement,  with  the  assurance 
that  the  result  is  unquestionable. 

So  long  as  the  earth  and  moon  remained  sufficiently  fluid  to 
allow  their  whole  spheres  to  be  tidalized,  the  constant,  slight, 
but  efficient  strain,  due  to  the  action,  pulled  them  away  from  one 
another.  When  they  became  so  far  solidified  that  the  tides 
ceased  to  deform  their  spheres,  they  ceased  to  work  apart.  The 
relatively  slight  uplifts  of  the  oceans  still  have  effect  in  this 
way,  but  it  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  expect  to  trace  it.  In  the 
case  of  nebulous  masses  which  are  passing  into  the  state  of  solar 
systems  where  there  are  for  a  time  fluid  spheres,  this  sundering 
action  of  the  tides  has  much  to  do  with  their  shaping.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  those  most  puzzling  wonders  of  the 
spaces,  the  double  stars  of  the  type  when  two  neighboring  suns 
revolve  about  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Because  of  the 
heat  which  their  shining  indicates,  we  have  to  believe  that  they 
are  fluid  enough  to  have  vast  tides  which,  in  the  manner  above 
suggested,  are  driving  them  apart  until  they  become  separated, 
it  may  be,  farther  than  the  most  remote  planet  from  the  sun. 

Coming  back  to  the  matter  of  the  continuance  of  the  earth  in 
something  like  its  present  condition,  we  see  that  all  the  discerni- 
ble facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of 
the  ancient  relations  between  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth's 
interior,  the  important  elements  in  the  mechanism,  are  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  reason  why  a  hundred  million  fair  years  of  life 
may  not  be  before  this  planet.    As  for  the  tidal  effect,  the  earth 
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has  passed  the  time  when  the  solar  tides  can  push  it  further  into 
space,  for  it  is,  as  we  know,  too  rigid  to  yield  to  that  action  except 
in  the  slight  movement  of  the  oceans.  The  question  arises: 
Are  there  any  other  foreseeable  accidents  that  may  mar  this  fair 
prospect?  There  are  certain  of  these  which  some  pessimistic 
naturalists  have  looked  forward  to  as  possible  and  even  probable 
sources  of  calamity.     These  we  will  now  consider. 

First  of  all,  there  are  suggestions  that  the  earth's  atmosphere 
is  in  process  of  being  deprived  of  the  most  important  of  its  con- 
stituents, oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  (CO^),  by  the  daily  routine 
of  its  organic  life.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  regards  both  of 
these  substances.  They  are  rapidly  passing  into  the  solid  crust ; 
each  thousand  years  takes  of  them  a  notable  amount  from  the 
air.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon  the  vast  withdrawal  in  forming 
limestones,  coals,  and  coral  beds  is  probably  compensated  in  part 
by  the  emanations  of  its  gas  from  volcanoes,  and  in  part  by  the 
entrance  of  carbon  meteorites  into  the  atmosphere  from  the 
celestial  spaces,  where  they  are  burned  or  oxidized  because  of  the 
high  temperature  the  friction  against  the  air  brings  about.  In 
the  case  of  the  oxygen  the  problem  is  not  yet  clear.  We  see  no 
source  whence  the  vast  withdrawal  due  to  the  geologic  processes 
can  be  made  good.  That  it  is  in  some  way  fed  into  the  air, 
perhaps  in  the  atomic  state  from  the  spaces,  is  made  effectively 
certain  by  the  following  evidence :  — 

We  know  that  the  atmosphere  has  not  changed  much  in  mass 
during  the  geologic  periods  from  the  Silurian  to  the  present  day, 
for  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  general 
character  of  the  earth's  climate.  If  the  atmosphere  were  greatly 
increased  in  quantity,  the  efifect  would  be  proportionately  to  aug- 
ment the  temperature  of  the  surface.  A  gain  of  one  tenth  in  the 
mass  of  the  atmosphere  so  caused  would  probably  change  the 
heat  at  the  sea  level  by  not  less  than  50°  Fahrenheit.  Such  an 
increase  would,  it  is  true,  be  resisted  by  the  evaporation  due  to 
the  gain  in  temperature,  and  the  consequent  development  of  a 
permanent  cloud-wrap,  impenetrable  to  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  —  a  veil  something  like  that  which  shrouds  the  planet 
Jupiter,  —  but  the  effect  would  be  to  disturb  the  admirable 
balance  to  which  we  owe  the  fitness  of  sea  and  land  to  nurture 
life.     The  fact  that,  since  the  Cambrian  period,  we  have  had  the 
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normal  succession  of  glacial  periods  and  those  of  no  glaciation 
down  to  about  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  is  fair  proof  that  the 
mass  of  air  has  not  been  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  A  like 
train  of  reasoning  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  mass  of  air  has  not 
been  very  much  less  than  it  now  is  since  early  geologic  times. 
For  if  that  mass  had  ever  been  reduced  by  as  much  as  one  fourth, 
the  result  would  have  been  a  devastating  cold,  such  as  we  en- 
counter at  the  height  of  say  twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  where  no  living  forms  whatever  can  abide.  In  a  word, 
the  persistence  of  the  air  in  vitalizing  quantity  seems  to  be  well 
proved  by  the  past  of  a  hundred  million  years  or  more,  so  that 
we  may  reasonably  assume  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  disturbed 
for  an  indefinite  time  in  the  future. 

As  for  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  atmosphere,  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  it  has  been  as  constant  as  this  mass. 
Experiments  on  a  variety  of  animals  and  plants  show  that  they  do 
not  tolerate  any  considerable  variation  in  the  quantity  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  or  the  oxygen  it  contains.  A  slight  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  either  of  these  substances  held  in  the  air 
is  at  once  destructive  to  animals  or  plants  alike.  Nor  can  we 
fairly  assume  that  in  other  ages  these  forms  were  more  tolerant 
to  the  increase  of  these  necessary  materials.  The  fact  seems 
clear  that  organic  life  began  with  an  adjustment  to  the  atmos- 
phere substantially  as  it  now  exists,  and  throughout  its  history 
has  found  these  conditions  unchanged.  Thus,  so  far  as  the 
mechanism  of  the  earth  itself  is  concerned,  we  may  confidently 
reckon  that  the  machinery  is  marvelously  well  fitted  to  keep 
on  as  it  is  for  a  vast  time  to  come. 

Turning  now  to  the  external  dangers  of  the  earth,  let  us  see 
what  chance  there  is  of  catastrophes  due  to  events  in  the  stiller 
spaces  that  might  make  an  end  of  the  ancient  terrestrial  order,  or 
so  far  damage  it  as  to  make  an  end  of  its  rational  period  —  the 
reign  of  man.  There  is  an  interesting  group  of  conjectures  as 
to  variations  in  the  temperature  of  space  which  deserves  brief 
mention.  There  are,  in  effect,  that  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  the 
heat-radiating  suns,  are  variously  grouped  so  that  there  are 
realms  of  warmth  where  they  abound,  and  others  of  cold  where 
they  are  remote  from  each  other.  Now  as  our  solar  system  is 
journeying  at  a  speed  of  something  like  twenty  miles  a  second 
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toward  the  constellation  of  Hercules,  may  it  not  be  that  the  earth 
will  come  to  be  in  hotter  and  colder  places  during  its  voyage  ? 
The  answer  to  this  once  much-discussed  suggestion  is  that  the 
share  of  heat  given  by  the  stars  is  presumably  equal  to  the  light 
they  send,  so  that  it  would  require  that  these  radiant  orbs  should 
be  very  numerous  and  inconceivably  near  before  they  would 
materially  affect  the  temperature  of  space.  Moreover,  though 
we  are  flying  at  stellar  speed,  it  will  require  tens  of  millions  of 
years  to  bring  about  any  considerable  change  in  our  relation  to 
the  positions  of  other  suns.  Therefore,  though  this  may  be  in  a 
slight  way  a  true  cause  of  climatal  change,  it  is  too  remote  for 
us  to  reckon  upon.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  duration  of  man 
he  will  know  skies  like  those  of  this  time. 

There  is  the  old  popular  notion  that  a  comet  would  in  the  end 
bring  the  finish  to  the  earth ;  but  now  we  know  these  bodies  as 
trifling  affairs:  so  far  as  danger  is  concerned  not  worth  taking 
into  account.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  them  are  much  more  than 
clouds  of  scattered  particles,  shreds,  it  may  be,  of  the  ancient 
nebulous  matter,  from  which  solar  systems  are  made,  which  did 
not  get  embodied  in  the  process  of  aggregation.  Should  one 
come  in  contact  with  the  earth,  an  accident  almost  infinitely 
improbable,  the  effect  would  probably  be  a  startling  meteoric 
display  and  nothing  more.  There  is,  however,  another  group  of 
bodies:  the  meteoric  bodies  composed  in  part  of  iron  and  in 
part  of  stony  materials  which  give  enough  token  of  danger  to 
warrant  scrutiny.  The  facts  about  these  materials  are  as 
follows :  — 

Each  year  there  are  likely  to  be  a  number  of  meteoric  falls, 
the  masses  varying  in  size  from  the  smallest  bits  that  can  be 
identified  to  those  weighing  a  ton  or  more.  None  of  the  greater 
masses  have  been  seen  on  their  way  to  the  earth,  but  as  these 
largest  are  of  the  iron  group  and,  in  most  instances,  easily  dis- 
criminated from  any  earth  materials  by  very  evident  features, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  celestial  origin.  So  far  as  these 
bits  that  are  known  to  have  fallen  on  the  earth  are  concerned,  they 
are  of  no  importance  in  its  economy.  Up  to  this  day  there  is  no 
well-attested  instance  in  which  they  have  in  any  way  interfered 
with  man.  If  we  knew  that  we  had  learned  the  whole  of  the 
story,  we  might  well  turn  over  the  meteoric  problem  to  those  who 
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are  trying  to  solve  the  scientific  aspects  of  it.  There  is,  however, 
the  chance  that  it  may  have  import  in  relation  to  the  future  of 
the  earth  for  the  reason  that,  while  as  yet  we  have  found  none 
of  these  visitants  of  more  than  a  few  tons'  weight,  it  is  at  first 
sight  not  inconceivable  that  one  should  collide  with  us  of  vastly 
greater  size,  say  a  mile  in  diameter.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
such  a  contact? 

We  readily  see  that  a  meteoric  mass  weighing  as  much  as  a  ton 
coming  upon  the  earth  at  a  speed  of  about  twenty  miles  a  second 
—  perhaps  twice  that  speed  if  the  earth  is  swinging  toward  it  — 
applies  a  vast  amount  of  energy  to  the  planet  before  it  comes  to 
rest.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  is  spent  in  rending  its 
way  through  the  thirty  miles  or  so  of  air  it  traverses,  so  that 
when  it  strikes  the  ground,  it  seems  never  to  have  the  velocity  of  a 
modern  cannon  shot,  as  is  shown  by  their  slight  penetration  of 
the  earth.  If,  on  the 'other  hand,  the  body  was  a  mile  or  more 
in  diameter,  the  consequences  would  be  very  serious.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  energy  would  be  spent  in  the  air,  and  the  heat 
engendered  in  air  and  on  earth  as  well  as  the  shock  would  be 
sufficient  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  life  over  a  wide  area. 
The  damage  would  increase  with  the  diameter  of  the  body  in  a 
high  ratio,  so  that  such  a  collision  with  a  mass  twenty  miles  in 
diameter  would  pretty  surely  be  fatal  to  all  the  land-life  of  the 
earth. 

Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind,  there  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that  bodies  of  the  group  to  which  meteorites  belong 
are  not  likely  very  much  to  exceed  in  size  those  we  have  found  on 
the  earth,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  these  bits  have  not  been 
formed  in  the  celestial  spaces,  but  are  evidently  fragments  cast 
forth  from  a  sphere  in  the  volcanic  manner.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  perfectly  crystallized  in  a  way  that  shows 
them  to  have  been  parts  of  a  large  mass.  Their  shapes  indicate 
that  the  mass  to  which  they  belonged  was  subjected  to  strains  that 
developed  joints  and  faults.  Their  rent  faces  tell  that  they 
have  passed  from  the  parent  body  by  explosive  action.  All 
these  facts  justify  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  thrown  out 
from  volcanoes.  Now  all  that  we  know  of  such  explosions  indi- 
cates that  masses  more  than  one  or  two  thousand  cubic  feet  in 
volume  are  not  cast  forth,  the  reason  for  this  being  that  the 
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violent  action  of  the  ejective  process  causes  the  rock  to  be  broken 
into  bits  along  its  joint  faces,  or  through  the  mass  if  joints  be 
lacking.  We  may,  therefore,  presume  that  so  far  as  these  falls 
of  meteoric  stones  is  concerned,  there  is  little  risk  that  we 
shall  encounter  any  large  enough  to  bring  any  damage  to  the 
earth. 

Besides  the  meteorites,  there  is  another  group  of  bodies  in  our 
solar  system  from  which  there  may  be  danger  of  collisions. 
These  are  the  bodies,  such  as  the  asteroids,  which  inhabit  the 
space  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  masses  of  relatively  small  size, 
apparently  varying  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  miles  in  di- 
ameter, and  somewhat  plentifully  sown  through  a  wide  field.  It 
is  likely  that  they  exist  there  by  the  thousand,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  very  many  of  them  are  much  smaller  than  those 
that  have  been  detected.  One  body  of  this  class,  known  as  Vul- 
can, lies  between  our  earth  and  Mars.  It  seems  to  be  of  rather 
irregular  shape,  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  be  treading  a 
very  irregular  orbit.  As  to  the  origin  of  these  odd  bits  of  matter, 
we  are  as  yet  in  the  darkness.  They  are  too  large  to  have  been 
ejected  by  volcanic  action,  and  seemingly  too  small  to  have  run 
the  normal  course  of  a  sphere  from  the  primitive  nebulous  matter. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  they  are  the  result  of  an  explosion  of 
a  planet  which  hurled  the  mass  into  fragments,  but  their  distribu- 
tion in  the  field  they  occupy  is  against  this  view.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  as  yet  conceive  the  action  of  any  force  that  would  so  rend 
a  sphere  to  bits.  While  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  these 
singular  bodies  is  interesting  enough,  we  are  at  the  moment  con- 
cerned with  the  question  whether  there  may  not  be  many  of  the 
same  group  too  small  to  have  been  detected  by  the  telescope 
which  may,  in  course  of  time,  collide  with  the  earth. 

As  for  likelihood  of  danger  from  stony  planetoids  or  bolides 
colliding  with  the  earth,  we  have  two  sets  of  evidence  drawn 
from  the  physical  history  of  the  moon  and  the  earth.  In  the 
case  of  the  moon,  we  have  a  sphere  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
ancient.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  antedates  the  solidifi- 
cation of  the  earth's  crust,  and  so,  most  likely,  is  some  hundreds 
of  millions  years  old.  As  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  noted, 
the  visible  part  of  the  moon  shows  in  the  so-called  seas  what 
appears  to  be  proof  that  there  have  been  collisions  with  falling 
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bodies  large  enough  to  melt  the  lunar  rocks  over  areas  some  tens 
of  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter.  These  collisions  took  place 
at  a  very  ancient  time  after  the  greater  part,  but  not  all,  of  the 
heat  of  that  sphere  had  passed  from  it.  There  is  no  basis  for  a 
reckoning  as  to  the  time  of  occurrence  of  these  accidents,  but 
for  the  reason  that  the  moon,  through  a  relatively  small  sphere, 
still  retained,  at  the  time  of  these  accidents,  a  share  of  its  heat,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  earth  had  not  yet  cooled  down  to 
the  point  when  organic  life  was  established  upon  it.  This  would 
establish  the  time  of  the  lunar  falls  as  at  least  a  hundred  million 
years  ago,  perhaps  very  much  more  remote. 

The  fall  of  large  bodies  on  the  moon,  if  it  occurred,  and  the 
facts  well  warrant  the  supposition  that  it  did,  appears  to  have 
come  about  at  or  near  the  same  time  and,  as  we  have  noted,  at  a 
very  remote  period.  If  such  then  took  place  on  the  earth  as  a 
part  of  the  same  accident,  it  probably  happened  before  our 
sphere  had  passed  out  of  the  universally  molten  state.  Nothing 
that  can  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  such  a  catastrophe  has  been 
found  by  geologists.  If  a  record  of  it  had  been  written  on  the 
solid  globe,  it  would  probably  be  evident  to  this  day  in  a  vast  area 
of  igneous  rocks  of  a  uniform  nature  such  as  apparently  exist  in 
the  so-called  lunar  seas.  Moreover,  the  demonstrated  continuity 
of  life  on  all  the  continents  from  an  early  stage  of  the  earth's 
development  is  proof  that  the  delicate  adjustment  of  its  tempera- 
ture has  not  been  disturbed.  The  fall  of  a  celestial  mass  suffi- 
cient to  have  formed  the  lava  of  the  smallest  "sea"  on  the  moon 
would  inevitably  have  disturbed  the  organic  order  in  a  way  that 
would  appear  in  the  geological  record. 

Looking  upon  the  problem  of  the  earth's  organic  future  in  the 
light  of  its  past,  a  method  of  inquiry  by  far  the  safest,  for  it 
involves  no  hypotheses  whatever,  we  find  great  evidence  that  the 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a  very  long  survival  of  the  present 
conditions  as  certain  as  anything  in  this  varied  universe  can  be. 
We  may  assume  that  for  a  future,  probably  as  long  as  the  geologi- 
cally recorded  past,  the  sphere  will  go  onward  through  time  and 
space,  free  to  work  out  its  problems  of  life,  with  no  break  in  the 
succession  due  to  accidents  coming  from  within  or  without. 
Here  is  a  free  field  for  much  in  the  way  of  deeds.  Whereto  are 
they  to  lead  and  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?    It  is  a  great 
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field  of  action  and  a  fair  one  for  speculations,  though  as  yet  but 
little  explored. 

The  most  important  element  in  the  future  of  man  is  the  extent 
to  which  he  may  be  able  to  obtain  control  of  the  processes  of  his 
own  body,  those  which  determine  health,  longevity,  and,  above 
all,  his  inheritances.  In  the  chapter  on  the  rational  control  of 
the  earth  the  probabilities  of  such  accomplishment  are  considered 
and  the  conclusion  reached  that  there  are  large  possibilities  of  gain 
in  all  these  regards.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  directions  in 
which  the  quality  of  life  may  be  advanced  through  these  acces- 
sions of  capacity  to  shape  it.  In  this  field  there  is  room  for  un- 
limited conjecture,  but  little  to  guide  the  process.  There  are, 
however,  certain  features  of  this  future  which  appear  to  be  fairly 
determinable,  and,  though  they  are  shadowy,  not  without  interest 
to  those  who  would  forecast  the  future  of  mankind. 

It  is  with  a  pleasure  not  without  an  alloy  of  regret  that  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  men  who  are  to  look  back  on  our- 
selves, as  we  to  our  ancestors  of  the  bone  and  cave  age  —  not 
despisingly,  as  we  look  upon  those  troglodytes,  for  the  man  to 
come  will  have  too  large  a  sense  of  relations  for  that  —  yet  with 
a  judgment  that  we  were  far  back  in  the  night  when  we  thought 
we  dwelt  in  the  day.  We  may  be  sure  that  they  will  take  us 
largely  and  tenderly,  these  folk  of  mayhap  a  million  years  hence, 
for  they  will  feel  the  unity  of  life,  while  we  merely  discern  it  and 
that  only  in  part.  It  is  in  this  sense  of  the  common  bond  of  all 
life  that  those  who  are  to  look  upon  us  from  afar  will  have  their 
greatest  enlargement.  Knowledge  they  will  have  beyond  the 
conception  of  our  time,  as  ours  is  beyond  that  of  the  lowest  of  our 
kind;  but  it  is  in  the  extension  of  the  sympathies  that  our  kind  is 
to  make  its  largest  gains.  By  this  our  successors  are  at  once  to  go 
far  from  us  and  to  come  nearer.  In  that  field  the  gain  may  well 
be  such  as  to  make  a  new  species,  a  new  order  of  man,  parted 
from  us  as  we  from  the  lower  brutes,  yet  including  our  little 
lives  in  its  vast  extension. 

There  are  many  signs  that  show  us  the  present  wonderful 
expansion  of  the  economic  part  of  civilization  which,  by  its 
magnitude  of  material  achievements,  hides  from  us  the  more 
important  changes  and  gains  that  are  taking  place  in  the  higher 
realm  of  the  sympathies.     The  first  effect  of  this  great  modern 
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movement  was,  in  a  measure,  destructive  to  the  emotional  side 
of  man  that  related  to  the  so-called  fine  arts ;  we  lost  in  part  the 
ancient  mode  of  expression  of  it  through  literature,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  This  loss  seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  diver- 
sion of  an  ever-gathering  stream  into  ways  that  led  to  an  imme- 
diate rational  sympathy  with  the  fellow-man  and  the  fellow-nature. 
In  this  field  of  action  the  only  monuments  are  institutions  and  the 
states  of  mind  they  indicate.  These  show  clearly  that  within 
the  last  four  centuries,  since  we  began  to  emerge  from  mediaevalism, 
the  gain  in  sympathy  has,  in  the  Aryan  race,  been  greater  than  in 
all  the  previous  stages  of  its  advance.  Other  races,  for  obvious 
reasons,  show  less  of  this  movement,  but  it  is  evidently  a  part 
of  a  series  in  which  all  the  civilizable  groups  of  men  are  to  share, 
leading  in  the  end  to  the  completion  of  the  evolution  which  began 
with  the  earliest  organic  form. 

We  may  fairly  expect  this  sympathetic  development  of  men 
along  with  the  rational  within  a  brief  geologic  time  to  bring  our 
genus  to  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  control  of  life  such  as  we  can 
but  faintly  divine  with  our  imagination.  There  is  no  reason  to 
forecast  the  end  of  this  new  order  until  the  sun  goes  out,  or  the 
under  earth  ceases  to  renev/  the  theater  of  life.  That,  so  far 
as  we  can  reckon,  may  well  be  as  remote  in  the  future  as  the  dawn 
of  life  is  in  the  past.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  term 
with  the  most  of  the  great  doing,  and  with  that  in  the  spiritual 
realm  yet  to  be  done.  When  the  end  comes,  we  may  be  sure  that 
it  will  not  be  in  the  vile  Schopenhauer  way,  —  by  the  voluntary 
abandonment  by  man  of  his  life  as  a  thing  of  evil,  —  but  by  a 
cheerful  surrender  of  it  in  the  conviction  that  a  great  work  is  done, 
and  that  it  is  a  fit  part  in  an  infinite  accomplishment. 

We  may  ask  ourselves  as  to  the  last  steps  in  the  time  when 
the  earth  and  sun  begin  to  wane  in  their  activities  and  to  verge 
slowly  to  the  end.  Will  those  far-off  men  elect  to  keep  up  the 
battle  to  the  imperative  finish,  contending  with  the  degradation 
that  comes  from  shrunken  lands  or  scant  heat,  or  will  they  in  their 
wisdom  choose  to  pass  out  in  their  nobler  state?  To  this  we 
can  give  no  other  answer  save  that  those  enlarged  semblances 
of  ourselves  will  make  their  judgment  from  a  high  station  and 
dutifully,  as  we  should  in  our  happier  estate. 
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PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  English  poets. 
Bom  at  Field  Place,  near  Horsham,  Sussex,  August  4,  1792;  drowned  ofi 
the  coast  of  Italy,  July  8,  1822.  Author  of  "Queen  Mab:  A  Philosopliic 
Poem,"  "Alastor,  or  the  Spirit  of  Solitude,  and  Other  Poems,"  "Rosalind 
and  Helen:  A  Modem  Eclogue,"  "The  Cenci:  A  Tragedy,"  "The  Masque 
of  Anarchy,"  "The  Sensitive  Plant,"  "Julian  and  Maddalo,"  "Prometheus 
Unbound:  A  Lyrical  Drama,"  "Adonais:  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  John 
Keats,"  "The  Witch  of  Atlas,"  and  "Epipsychidion." 

No  poet  was  ever  endowed  by  nature  with  a  mind  of  more  exquisite 
delicacy  of  perception  and  appreciation  than  that  of  Shelley.  Misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  in  his  brief  lifetime,  the  world  now  knows  how 
his  whole  soul  was  passionately  thrilled  with  a  desire  to  free  mankind  from 
tyranny  and  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness.  With  years  such 
faults  as  he  jxjssessed  would  probably  have  been  softened  into  virtues;  and 
when  the  waves  closed  over  him,  the  world  lost  such  a  rare  and  lofty  genius 
as  has  seldom  visited  this  planet.  Since  Shelley's  time  no  one,  like  him,  has 
sung  the  "still,  sad  music  of  humanity,"  and  none  has  soared  in  ecstasy  at 
times  so  far  above  the  earthly  and  material.  Matthew  Arnold  well  de- 
scribed Shelley  as  "A  beautiful  and  ineffectual  angel,  beating  in  the  void 
his  luminous  wings  in  vain." 


ADONAIS 
AN  ELEGY  ON  THE   DEATH   OF   JOHN   KEATS 

T  WEEP  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead ! 
Oh,  weep  for  Adonais !   though  our  tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 
And  thou,  sad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 
To  mourn  our  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers. 
And  teach  them  thine  own  sorrow;   say:  with  me 
Died  Adonais !  —  till  the  Future  dares 
Forget  the  Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity ! 

Where  wert  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he  lay, 
When  thy  Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which  flies 
Li  darkness?   where  was  lorn  Urania 
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When  Adonais  died?     With  veiled  eyes, 
'Mid  listening  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 
She  sate,  while  one,  with  soft  enamoured  breath. 
Rekindled  all  the  fading  melodies, 
With  which,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse  beneath. 
He  had  adorned  and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of  death. 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  dead ! 
Wake,  melancholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep ! 
Yet  wherefore?     Quench  within  their  burning  bed 
Thy  fiery  tears,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep. 
Like  his,  a  mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep; 
For  he  is  gone,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 
Descend :  —  oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous  Deep 
Will  yet  restore  Jiim  to  the  vital  air ; 
Death  feeds  on  his  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our  despair. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  again ! 
Lament  anew,  Urania !  —  He  died. 
Who  was  the  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 
Blind,  old,  and  lonely,  when  his  country's  pride. 
The  priest,  the  slave,  and  the  liberticide 
Trampled  and  mocked  with  many  a  loathed  rite 
Of  lust  and  blood ;  he  went,  unterrified, 
Into  the  gulph  of  death ;   but  his  clear  Sprite 
Yet  reigns  o'er  earth;   the  third  among  the  sons  of  light. 

Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew  ! 
Not  all  to  that  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
And  happier  they  their  happiness  who  knew. 
Whose  tapers  yet  burn  through  that  night  of  time 
In  which  suns  perished :  others  more  sublime, 
Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  God, 
Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime; 
And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 
Which  leads,  through  toil  and  hate,  to  Fame's  serene  abode 

But  now  thy  youngest,  dearest  one  has  perished. 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  grew, 
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Like  a  pale  flower  by  some  sad  maiden  cherished, 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew ; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last, 
The  bloom  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste, 
The  broken  lily  lies  —  the  storm  is  overpast. 


To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay, 
He  came;   and  bought,  with  price  of  purest  breath, 
A  grave  amongst  the  eternal.  —  Come  away ! 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  charnel-roof !   while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay; 
Awake  him  not !   surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore ! 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  deface 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  curtain  draw. 

Oh,  weep  for  Adonais  !  —  The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought, 
Who  were  his  flocks,  whom  near  the  living  streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain, 
But  drop  there,  whence  they  sprung;   and  mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet  pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  nor  find  a  home  again. 
XI.  — 7 
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And  one  with  trembling  hand  clasps  his  cold  head, 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and  cries. 
"  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead : 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes, 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  Dream  has  loosened  from  his  brain." 
Lost  Angel  of  a  ruined  Paradise, 
She  knew  not  'twas  her  own;  as  with  no  stain 
She  faded,  like  a  cloud  which  had  outwept  its  rain. 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  starry  dew 
Wash'd  his  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them; 
Another  dipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem ; 
Another  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

Another  Splendor  on  his  mouth  alit. 
That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the  breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music :  the  damp  death 
Quench'd  its  caress  upon  its  icy  lips; 
And,  as  a  dying  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  vapor,  which  the  cold  night  clips. 
It  flushed,  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  pass'd  to  its  eclipse. 

And  others  came,  —  Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiled  Destinies, 
Splendors,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  Incarnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasies; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the  gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp :  —  the  moving  pomp  might  seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 
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All  he  had  loved,  and  molded  into  thought, 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odor,  and  sweet  sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.     Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound, 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the  ground, 
Dimmed  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day: 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moaned, 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  around,  sobbing  in  their  dismay. 

Lost  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountains, 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay, 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perched  on  the  young  green  spray 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  closing  day; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  they  pined  away 
Into  a  shadow  of  all  sounds :  —  a  drear 
Murmur,  between  their  songs,  is  all  the  woodmen  hear. 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds  as  if  she  Autumn  were. 
Or  they  dead  leaves;  since  her  delight  is  flown, 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  sullen  year? 
To  Phcebus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear. 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou,  Adonais;  wan  they  stand  and  sere 
Amid  the  faint  companions  of  their  youth. 
With  dew  all  turned  to  tears;  odor,  to  sighing  ruth. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale. 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  complain. 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest. 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee :  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innocent  breast 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  earthly  guest ! 
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Ah,  woe  is  me !     Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows,  reappear ; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Season's  bier- 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  brere; 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snake, 
Like  unimprisoned  flames,  out  of  their  trance  awake. 

Through  wood,  and  stream,  and  field,  and  hill,  and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  has  burst, 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motion. 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world,  when  first 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  immersed, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thirst; 
Diffuse  themselves;  and  spend  in  love's  delight 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might. 

The  leprous  corpse,  touched  by  this  spirit  tender, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars  when  splendor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  death. 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beneath; 
Naught  we  know  dies.     Shall  that  alone  which  know 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ?  —  th'  intense  atom  glows 
A  moment,  then  is  quench'd  in  a  most  cold  repose. 

Alas !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
But  for  our  grief,  as  if  it  had  not  been. 
And  grief  itself  be  mortal !     Woe  is  me ! 
Whence  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene  — 
The  actors  or  spectators  ?     Great  and  mean 
Meet  massed  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  must  borrow. 
As  long  as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green. 
Evening  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the  morrow, 
Month  follow  month  with  woe,  and  year  wake  year  to  sorrow. 
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He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  nevermore ! 
"Wake  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "childless  Mother,  rise 
Out  of  thy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 
A  wound  more  fierce  than  his  tears  and  sighs." 
And  all  the  Dreams  that  watch'd  Urania's  eyes, 
And  all  the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 
Had  held  in  holy  silence,  cried,  "Arise!" 
Swift  as  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory  stung, 
From  her  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendor  sprung. 

She  rose  like  an  autumnal  Night  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings. 
Even  as  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
Has  left  the  Earth  a  corpse.     Sorrow  and  fear 
So  struck,  so  roused,  so  rapt,  Urania; 
So  saddened  round  her  like  an  atmosphere 
Of  stormy  mist;   so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
Even  to  the  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

Out  of  her  secret  Paradise  she  sped. 
Through  camps  and  cities  rough  with  stone  and  steel, 
And  human  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 
Yielding  not,  wounded  the  invisible 
Palms  of  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell: 
And  barbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp  than  they. 
Rent  the  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel. 
Whose  sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of  May, 
Paved  with  eternal  flowers  that  undeserving  way. 

In  the  death-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
Shamed  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 
Blush'd  to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
Revisited  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 
Flashed  through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear  delight. 
"Leave  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
As  silent  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
Leave  me  not!"  cried  Urania;  her  distress 
Roused  Death :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met  her  vain  caress. 
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"Stay  yet  awhile!  speak  to  me  once  again: 
•   Kiss  me,  so  long  but  as  a  kiss  may  live; 
And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else  survive, 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !    I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art, 
But  I  am  chained  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence  depart ! 

"O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert. 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty  heart 
Dare  the  unpastured  dragon  in  his  den? 
Defenseless  as  tho.u  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear? 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  filled  its  crescent  sphere. 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fled  from  thee  like  deer. 

"The  herded  wolves,  bold  only  to  pursue; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamorous  o'er  the  dead; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ;  —  how  they  fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow. 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled !  —  The  spoilers  tempt  no  second  blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  lying  low. 

"The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptiles  spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gathered  into  death  without  a  dawn, 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again; 
So  it  is  in  the  world  of  living  men. 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and  when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimmed  or  shared  its  light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful  night." 
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Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds  came, 
Their  garlands  sere,  their  magic  mantles  rent; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument, 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow;  from  her  wilds  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong, 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his  tongue. 

'Midst  others  of  less  note  came  one  frail  Form, 
A  Phantom  among  men,  companionless 
As  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  storm, 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  guess. 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actason-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness, 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  way, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds  their  father  and  their  prey. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift  — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked ;  —  a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness ;  —  it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow;  —  even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  bum  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart  may  break. 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  overblown, 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Round  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew, 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew. 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever-beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it;  of  that  crew 
He  came  the  last;  neglected  and  apart; 
A  herd-abandon'd  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's  dart. 
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All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that  gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow;  sad  Urania  scanned 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmured:  "Who  art  thou?" 
He  answered  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow, 
Which  was  like  Cain's  or  Christ's.  —  Oh  !  that  it  should  be  so ! 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  over  the  dead? 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown? 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed, 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan? 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honored  the  departed  one: 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs. 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 

Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison  —  oh  ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  cro\Mi 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe? 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown: 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  held  all  envy,  hate,  and  wrong, 
But  what  was  howling  in  one  breast  alone, 
Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song. 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  whose  silver  l)Te  unstrung. 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy  fame ! 
Live !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement  from  me, 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remembered  name ! 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  to  be ! 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  free 
To  spill  the  venom  when  thy  fangs  o'erflow: 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  cling  to  thee; 
Hot  Shame  shall  burn  upon  thy  secret  brow. 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  thou  shalt  —  as  now. 
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Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is  fled 
Far  from  these  carrion-kites  that  scream  below; 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduring  dead; 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sitting  now.  — 
Dust  to  the  dust !  but  the  pure  spirit  shall  flow 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  whence  it  came, 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  must  glow 
Through  time  and  change,  unquenchably  the  same. 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sordid  hearth  of  shame. 

Peace,  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  he  doth  not  sleep  — 
He  hath  awakened  from  the  dream  of  life  — 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  visions,  keep 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strife. 
And  in  mad  trance  strike  with  our  spirit's  knife 
Invulnerable  nothings  —    We  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel;  fear  and  grief 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  by  day. 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms  within  our  living  clay. 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night; 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pain. 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight, 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again. 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in  vain; 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  ceased  to  bum, 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  unlamented  urn. 

He  lives,  he  wakes  —  'tis  Death  is  dead,  not  he; 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais,  —  Thou  young  Dawn, 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendor,  for  from  thee 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone ;  * 

Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  moan ! 
Cease,  ye  faint  flowers  and  fountains,  and  thou,  Air, 
Which  like  a  mourning  veil  thy  scarf  hadst  thrown 
O'er  the  abandon'd  Earth,  now  leave  it  bare 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  its  despair. 
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He  is  made  one  with  Nature :  there  is  heard 
His  voice  in  all  her  music,  from  the  moan 
Of  thunder  to  the  song  of  night's  sweet  bird; 
He  is  a  presence  to  be  felt  and  known 
In  darkness  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 
Spreading  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 
Which  has  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own; 
Which  wields  the  world  with  never-wearied  love, 
Sustains  it  from  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

He  is  a  portion  of  the  loveliness 
Which  once  he  made  more  lovely:  he  doth  bear 
His  part,  while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 
Sweeps  through  the  dull  dense  world,  compelling  there 
All  new  successions  to  the  forms  they  wear: 
Torturing  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its  flight 
To  its  own  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear; 
And  bursting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 
From  trees  and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heavens'  light. 

The  splendors  of  the  firmament  of  time 
May  be  eclipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not; 
Like  stars  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
And  death  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
The  brightness  it  may  veil.     When  lofty  thought 
Lifts  a  young  heart  above  its  mortal  lair. 
And  love  and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
Shall  be  its  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there, 
And  move  like  winds  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy  air. 

The  inheritors  of  unfulfill'd  renown 
Rose  from  their  thrones,  built  beyond  mortal  thought, 
Far  in  the  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
Rose  pale,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
Yet  faded  from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
And  as  he  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
Sublimely  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot. 
Arose;  and  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved: 
Oblivion  as  they  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 
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And  many  more,  whose  names  on  Earth  are  dark, 
But  whose  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 
So  long  as  fire  outhves  the  parent  spark, 
Rose,  robed  in  dazzhng  immortality. 
"Thou  art  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry: 
*'It  was  for  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 
Swung  blind  in  unascended  majesty, 
Silent  alone  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 
Assume  thy  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our  throng!" 

Who  mourns  for  Adonais?  oh,  come  forth, 
Fond  wretch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 
Clasp  with  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous  Earth; 
As  from  a  center,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 
Beyond  all  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 
Satiate  the  void  circumference:  then  shrink 
Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to  the  brink. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulcher. 
Oh,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy :  'tis  naught 

.    That  ages,  empires,  and  religions,  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought; 
For  such  as  he  can  lend,  —  they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their  prey; 
And  he  is  gathered  to  the  kings  of  thought, 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 

And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

Go  thou  to  Rome,  —  at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness: 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountains  rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dress 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness, 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead- 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread, 
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And  gray  walls  molder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transform'd  to  marble;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd  breath. 

Here  pause:  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet, 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consign'd 
Its  charge  to  each ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou ! .  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  returnest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.     From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become? 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass; 
Heaven's  light  forever  shines,  Earth's  shadows  fly; 
Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-color'd  glass. 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments.  —  Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  dost  seek; 
Follow  where  all  is  fled !  —  Rome's  azure  sky. 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak. 
The  glory  they  transfuse  with  fitting  truth  to  speak. 

Why  linger,  why  turn  back,  why  shrink,  my  Heart? 
Thy  hopes  are  gone  before:  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 
A  light  is  passed  from  the  revolving  year, 
And  man,  and  woman;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles  —  the  low  wind  whispers  near  — 
'Tis  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither. 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  together. 
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That  Light  whose  smile  kindles  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
.     That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Curse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which,  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast,  and  earth,  and  air,  and  sea, 
Bums  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst,  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  song 
Descends  on  me;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  far  from  the  trembling  throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempest  given; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven ! 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  veil  of  Heaven 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star. 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 

(From  "Prometheus  Unbound") 

Scene.  —  A  Ravine  of  Icy  Rocks  in  the  Indian  Caucasus 

Prometheus  is  discovered  bound  to  the  Precipice.  Panthea 
and  loNE  are  seated  at  his  feet.  Time,  night.  During  the 
Scene,  morning  slowly  breaks. 

Prometheus.   Monarch  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  and  all  Spirits 
But  One,  who  throng  those  bright  and  rolling  worlds 
Which  thou  and  I  alone  of  living  things 
Behold  with  sleepless  eyes !  regard  this  Earth 
Made  multitudinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Requitest  for  knee-worship,  prayer,  and  praise, 
And  toil,  and  hecatombs  of  broken  hearts. 
With  fear  and  self-contempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate, 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triumph,  to  thy  scorn, 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep-unsheltered  hours, 
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And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 

Till  they  seemed  years,  torture  and  solitude,  , 

Scorn  and  despair,  —  these  are  mine  empire :  — 

More  glorious  far  than  that  which  thou  surveyest 

From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  Mighty  God  I 

Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 

Of  thine  ill  tyranny,  and  hung  not  here 

Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling  mountain. 

Black,  wintry,  dead,  unmeasured;  without  herb, 

Insect,  or  beast,  or  shape  or  sound  of  life. 

Ah  me !  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever ! 

No  change,  no  pause,  no  hope !    Yet  I  endure. 

I  ask  the  Earth,  have  not  the  mountains  felt? 

I  ask  you  Heaven,  the  all-beholding  Sun, 

Has  it  not  seen?    The  Sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 

Heaven's  ever-changing  Shadow,  spread  below, 

Have  its  deaf  waves  not  heard  my  agony? 

Ah  me!  alas,  pain,  pain  ever,  forever! 

The  crawling  glaciers  pierce  me  with  the  spears 

Of  their  moon-freezing  crystals;  the  bright  chains 

Eat  with  their  burning  cold  into  my  bones. 

Heaven's  winged  hound,  polluting  from  thy  lips 

His  beak  in  poison  not  his  own,  tears  up 

My  heart;  and  shapeless  sights  come  wandering  by, 

The  ghastly  people  of  the  realm  of  dream. 

Mocking  me :  and  the  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 

To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds 

When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind: 

While  from  their  loud  abysses  howling  throng 

The  genii  of  the  storm,  urging  the  rage 

Of  whirlwind,  and  afflict  me  with  keen  hail. 

And  yet  to  me  welcome  is  day  and  night. 

Whether  one  breaks  the  hoar  frost  of  the  morn, 

Or  starry,  dim,  and  slow,  the  other  climbs 

The  leaden-colored  east;  for  then  they  lead 

The  wingless,  crawling  hours,  one  among  whom 

—  As  some  dark  Priest  hales  the  reluctant  victim  — 

Shall  drag  thee,  cruel  King,  to  kiss  the  blood 

From  these  pale  feet,  which  then  might  trample  thee 
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If  they  disdained  not  such  a  prostrate  slave. 
Disdain !    Ah,  no !     I  pity  thee.     What  ruin 
Will  hunt  thee  undefended  thro'  the  wide  Heaven ! 
How  will  thy  soul,  cloven  to  its  depth  with  terror, 
Gape  like  a  hell  within !    I  speak  in  grief, 
Not  exultation,  for  I  hate  no  more, 
As  then  ere  misery  made  me  wise.     The  curse 
Once  breathed  on  thee  I  would  recall. 

Ye  Mountains, 
Whose  many-voiced  Echoes,  thro'  the  mist 
Of  cataracts,  flung  the  thunder  of  that  spell ! 
Ye  icy  Springs,  stagnant  with  wrinkling  frost. 
Which  vibrated  to  hear  me,  and  then  crept 
Shuddering  thro'  India !     Thou  serenest  Air, 
Thro'  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams ! 
And  ye  swift  Whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings 
Hung  mute  and  moveless  o'er  yon  husht  abyss. 
As  thunder,  louder  than  your  own,  made  rock 
The  orbfed  world !     If  then  my  words  had  power, 
Tho'  I  am  changed  so  that  aught  evil  wish 
Is  dead  within;  altho'  no  memory  be 
Of  what  is  hate,  let  them  not  lose  it  now ! 
What  was  that  curse?  for  ye  all  heard  me  speak. 

Phantasm.   Fiend,  I  defy  thee !  with  a  calm,  fixed  mind, 
All  that  thou  canst  inflict  I  bid  thee  do; 

Foul  Tyrant  both  of  Gods  and  Humankind, 
One  only  being  shalt  thou  not  subdue. 

Rain  then  thy  plagues  upon  me  here. 

Ghastly  disease,  and  frenzying  fear; 

And  let  alternate  frost  and  fire 

Eat  into  me,  and  be  thine  ire 
Lightning,  and  cutting  hail,  and  legioned  forms 
Of  furies,  driving  by  upon  the  wounding  storms. 

Aye,  do  thy  worst !    Thou  art  omnipotent. 
O'er  all  things  but  thyself  I  gave  thee  power, 

And  my  own  will.     Be  thy  swift  mischiefs  sent 
To  blast  mankind,  from  yon  ethereal  tower. 


Ill 
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Let  thy  malignant  spirit  move 

In  darkness  over  those  I  love: 

On  me  and  mine  I  imprecate 

The  utmost  torture  of  thy  hate; 
And  thus  devote  to  sleepless  agony, 
This  undeciining  head  while  thou  must  reign  on  high. 

But  thou,  who  art  the  God  and  Lord:  O  thou, 
Who  fillest  with  thy  soul  this  world  of  woe. 

To  whom  all  things  of  Earth  and  Heaven  do  bow 
In  fear  and  worship :  all-prevailing  foe ! 

I  curse  thee !  let  a  sufferer's  curse 

Clasp  thee,  his  torturer,  like  remorse; 

Till  thine  Infinity  shall  be 

A  robe  of  envenomed  agony; 
And  thine  Omnipotence  a  crown  of  pain, 
To  cling  like  burning  gold  round  thy  dissolving  brain. 

Heap  on  thy  soul,  by  virtue  of  this  Curse, 

111  deeds,  then  be  thou  damned,  beholding  good; 

Both  infinite  as  is  the  universe. 
And  thou,  and  thy  self-torturing  solitude. 

An  awful  image  of  calm  power 

Tho'  now  thou  sittest,  let  the  hour 

Come,  when  thou  must  appear  to  be 

That  which  thou  art  internally. 
And  after  many  a  false  and  fruitless  crime 
Scorn  track  thy  lagging  fall  thro'  boundless  space  and  time. 

Prometheus.  Were  these  my  words,  O  Parent? 

The  Earth.  They  were  thine 

Prometheus.   It  doth  repent  me :  words  are  quick  and  vain ; 
Grief  for  a  while  is  blind,  and  so  was  mine. 
I  wish  no  living  thing  to  suffer  pain. 

The  Earth.   Misery,  oh,  misery  to  me, 
That  Jove  at  length  should  vanquish  thee. 
Wail,  howl  aloud,  Land  and  Sea, 
The  Earth's  rent  heart  shall  answer  ye. 
Howl,  Spirits  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Your  refuge,  your  defense  lies  fallen  and  vanquished. 
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First  Echo.   Lies  fallen  and  vanquished ! 

Second  Echo.   Fallen  and  vanquished ! 

lone.   Fear  not:  'tis  but  some  passing  spasm, 

The  Titan  is  unvanquisht  still. 
But  see,  where  thro'  the  azure  chasm 

Of  yon  forkt  and  snowy  hill, 
Trampling  the  slant  winds  on  high 

With  golden-sandaled  feet,  that  glow 
Under  plumes  of  purple  dye, 
Like  rose-ensanguined  ivory, 

A  Shape  comes  now. 
Stretching  on  high  from  his  right  hand 
A  serpent-cinctured  wand. 

Panthea.   'Tis  Jove's  world-wandering  herald,  Mercury. 

Mercury.  Awful  Sufferer 

To  thee  unwilling,  most  unwillingly 
I  come,  by  the  great  Father's  will  driven  down, 
To  execute  a  doom  of  new  revenge. 
Alas !  I  pity  thee,  and  hate  myself 
That  I  can  do  no  more :  aye  from  thy  sight 
Returning,  for  a  season,  Heaven  seems  Hell, 
So  thy  worn  form  pursues  me  night  and  da}'. 
Smiling  reproach.     Wise  art  thou,  firm  and  good, 
But  vainly  wouldst  stand  forth  alone  in  strife 
Against  the  Omnipotent ;  as  yon  clear  lamps 
That  measure  and  divide  the  weary  years 
From  which  there  is  no  refuge,  long  have  taught 
And  long  must  teach.     Even  now  thy  Torturer  arms 
With  the  strange  might  of  unimagined  pains 
The  powers  who  scheme  slow  agonies  in  Hell, 
And  my  commission  is  to  lead  them  here. 
Or  what  more  subtle,  foul,  or  savage  fiends 
People  the  abyss,  and  leave  them  to  their  task. 
Be  it  not  so !  there  is  a  secret  known 
To  thee,  and  to  none  else  of  living  things, 
Which  may  transfer  the  scepter  of  wide  Heaven, 
The  fear  of  which  perplexes  the  Supreme: 
Clothe  it  in  words,  and  bid  it  clasp  his  throne 
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In  intercession;  bend  thy  soul  in  prayer, 
And  like  a  suppliant  in  some  gorgeous  fane, 
Let  the  will  kneel  within  thy  haughty  heart : 
For  benefits  and  meek  submission  tame 
The  fiercest  and  the  mightiest. 

Prometheus.  Evil  minds 

Change  good  to  their  own  nature.     I  gave  all 
He  has;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day:  whether  the  Sun 
Split  my  parched  skin,  or  in  the  moony  night 
The  crystal-winged  snow  cling  round  my  hair : 
Whilst  my  beloved  race  is  trampled  down 
By  his  thought-executing  ministers. 
Such  is  the  tyrant's  recompense:  'tis  just: 
He  who  is  evil  can  receive  no  good ; 
And  for  a  world  bestowed,  or  a  friend  lost. 
He  can  feel  hate,  fear,  shame;  not  gratitude: 
He  but  requites  me  for  his  own  misdeed. 
Kindness  to  such  is  keen  reproach,  which  breaks 
With  bitter  stings  the  light  sleep  of  Revenge. 
Submission,  thou  dost  know  I  cannot  try: 
For  what  submission  but  that  fatal  word, 
The  death-seal  of  mankind's  captivity, 
Like  the  Sicilian's  hair-suspended  sword, 
Which  trembles  o'er  his  crown,  would  he  accept, 
Or  could  I  yield?    Which  yet  I  will  not  yield. 
Let  others  flatter  Crime,  where  it  sits  throned 
In  brief  Omnipotence:  secure  are  they: 
For  Justice,  when  triumphant,  will  weep  down 
Pity,  not  punishment,  on  her  own  wrongs. 
Too  much  avenged  by  those  who  err.     I  wait, 
Enduring  thus,  the  retributive  hour 
Which  since  we  spake  is  even  nearer  now. 
But  hark,  the  hell-hounds  clamor:  fear  delay: 
Behold !     Heaven  lowers  under  thy  Father's  frown. 

Mercury.   Oh,  that  we  might  be  spared:  I  to  inflict 
And  thou  to  suffer !     Once  more  answer  me : 
Thou  knowest  not  the  period  of  Jove's  power? 

Prometheus.  I  know  but  this,  that  it  must  come. 
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Mercury.  Alas ! 

Thou  canst  not  count  thy  years  to  come  of  pain? 

Prometheus.  They  last  while  Jove  must  reign:    nor  more, 
nor  less 
Do  I  desire  or  fear. 

Mercury.   Yet  pause,  and  plunge 
Into  Eternity,  where  recorded  time, 
Even  all  that  we  imagine,  age  on  age. 
Seems  but  a  point,  and  the  reluctant  mind 
Flags  wearily  in  its  unending  flight. 
Till  it  sink,  dizzy,  blind,  lost,  shelterless; 
Perchance  it  has  not  numbered  the  slow  years 
Which  thou  must  spend  in  torture,  unreprieved? 

Prometheus.   Perchance  no  thought  can  count  them,  yet  they 
pass. 

Mercury.  If  thou  might'st  dwell  among  the  Gods  the  while, 
Lapt  in  voluptuous  joy? 

Prometheus.  1  would  not  quit 

This  bleak  ravine,  these  unrepentant  pains. 

Mercury.   Alas !     I  wonder  at,  yet  pity  thee. 

Prometheus.   Pity  the  self-despising  slaves  of  Heaven, 
Not  me,  within  whose  mind  sits  peace  serene, 
As  light  in  the  sun,  throned :  how  vain  is  talk ! 
Call  up  the  fiends. 

THE  SONG  OF  ASIA 

My  soul  is  an  enchanted  boat, 

Which,  like  a  sleeping  swan,  doth  float 
Upon  the  silver  waves  of  thy  sweet  singing; 

And  thine  doth  like  an  angel  sit 

Beside  a  helm  conducting  it, 
Whilst  all  the  winds  with  melody  are  ringing. 

It  seems  to  float  ever,  forever. 

Upon  that  many-winding  river. 

Between  mountains,  woods,  abysses, 

A  paradise  of  wildernesses ! 
Till,  like  one  in  slumber  bound. 
Borne  to  the  ocean,  I  float  down,  around, 
Into  a  sea  profound,  of  ever-spreading  sound: 
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Meanwhile  thy  spirit  lifts  its  pinions 

In  music's  most  serene  dominions; 
Catching  the  winds  that  fan  that  happy  heaven. 

And  we  sail  on,  away,  afar, 

Without  a  course,  without  a  star. 
But,  by  the  instinct  of  sweet  music  driven; 

Till  through  Elysian  garden  islets 

By  thee,  most  beautiful  of  pilots, 

Where  never  mortal  pinnace  glided, 

The  boat  of  my  desire  is  guided : 
Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love, 
Which  in  the  winds  and  on  the  waves  doth  move, 
Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  above. 

ODE- TO  THE   WEST  WIND 


O  WILD  West  Wind,  thou  breath  of  Autumn's  being. 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red. 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes:  O  thou. 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 
With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere; 
Destroyer  and  preserver;  hear,  oh,  hear! 

II 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion, 
Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying  leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  and  Ocean, 
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Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge, 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulcher, 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 

Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  oh,  hear! 

Ill 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baiae's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them !    Thou 

For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
And  tremble  and  despoU  themselves.     Oh,  hear! 

IV 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee; 

A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 
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The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable !     If  even 
I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  thy  skyey  speed 

Scarce  seemed  a  vision ;  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life !    I  bleed  I 

A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee:  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 


Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is: 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own! 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  tho'  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !    Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguisht  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  I 
Be  thro'  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !    O  wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind? 

THE  INDIAN  SERENADE 
I 

I  ARISE  from  dreams  of  thee 
In  the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night. 
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When  the  winds  are  breathing  low, 
And  the  stars  are  shining  bright: 
I  arise  from  dreams  of  thee. 
And  a  spirit  in  my  feet 
Hath  led  me  —  who  knows  how  1 
To  thy  chamber  window.  Sweet  I 

n 

The  wandering  airs,  they  faint 
On  the  dark,  the  silent  stream  — 
And  the  champak  odors  fail 
Like  sweet  thoughts  in  a  dream; 
The  nightingale's  complaint, 
It  dies  upon  her  heart;  — 
As  I  must  on  thine, 
Oh  1  beloved  as  thou  art  I 

ra 

Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass  I 
Idle!  I  faint!  I  faU! 
Let  thy  love  in  kisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas! 
My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast ;  — 
Oh  !   press  it  to  thine  own  again, 
"Where  it  will  break  at  last. 


THE   CLOUD 

I  BRING  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
When  rockt  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  in  the  sun. 
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I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under. 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits, 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills. 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depths  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  nest. 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 
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That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  thin  roof. 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent. 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  thro'  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea. 
Sunbeam  proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  thro'  which  I  march 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-colored  bow; 
The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colors  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 
I  pass  thro'  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 
And  the  wnnds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  air. 
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I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotapli, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

TO  A  SKYLARK 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run; 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven. 

In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear. 
Until  we  hardly  see,  —  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth,  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
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As,  when  night  is  bare, 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not;        • 

What  is  most  like  thee? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see. 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  imbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not; 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace-tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered. 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingbd  thieves: 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers. 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass: 
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Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 
I  have  never  heard 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chant, 
Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  object  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovest :  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not: 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  bom 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 
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Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 


TO  NIGHT 

I 

Swiftly  walk  over  the  western  wave, 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Out  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thou  wovest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,  — 

Swift  be  thy  flight ! 

n 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray. 

Star-inwrought ! 
Blind  with  thine  hair  the  eyes  of  Day: 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o'er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand  — 

Come,  long  sought  I 

ni 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sighed  for  thee; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone. 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree, 
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And  the  weary  day  turned  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest, 
I  sighed  for  thee. 

IV 

Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

"Wouldst  thou  me?" 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 
Murmured  like  a  noontide  bee, 
"Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side? 
Wouldst  thou  me?"  —  and  I  replied, 
"No,  not  theel" 


Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead. 

Soon,  too  soon  — 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night  — 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight. 
Come  soon,  soon  1 

TO 

Music,  when  soft  voices  die. 
Vibrates  in  the  memory  — 
Odors,  when  sweet  violets  sicken, 
Live  within  the  sense  they  quicken. 

Rose  leaves,  when  the  rose  is  dead, 
Are  heapt  for  the  beloved's  bed; 
And  so  thy  thoughts,  when  thou  art  gone 
Love  itself  shall  slumber  on. 

TO 

I  FEAR  thy  kisses,  gentle  maiden. 
Thou  need  est  not  fear  mine; 
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My  spirit  is  too  deeply  laden 
Ever  to  burden  thine. 

I  fear  thy  mien,  thy  tones,  thy  motion. 

Thou  needest  not  fear  mine; 
Innocent  is  the  heart's  devotion 

With  which  I  worship  thine. 

ARETHUSA 


Arethusa  arose 

From  her  couch  of  snows 
In  the  Acroceraunian  mountains, 

From  cloud  and  from  crag, 

With  many  a  jag. 
Shepherding  her  bright  fountains. 

She  leapt  down  the  rocks 

With  her  rainbow  locks 
Streaming  among  the  streams ;  — 

Her  steps  paved  with  green 

The  downward  ravine 
Which  slopes  to  the  western  gleams' 

And  gliding  and  springing 

She  went,  ever  singing. 
In  murmurs  as  soft  as  sleep; 

The  earth  seemed  to  love  her, 

And  Heaven  smiled  above  her, 
As  she  lingered  towards  the  deep. 

II 

Then  Alpheus  bold, 

On  his  glacier  cold. 
With  his  trident  the  mountains  strook 

And  opened  a  chasm 

In  the  rocks;  —  with  the  spasm 
All  Erymanthus  shook. 

And  the  black  south  wind 

It  concealed  behind 
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The  urns  of  the  silent  snow, 

And  earthquake  and  thunder 
Did  rend  in  sunder 

The  bars  of  the  springs  below. 
The  beard  and  the  hair 
Of  the  River-god  were 

Seen  thro'  the  torrent's  sweep, 
As  he  followed  the  light 
Of  the  fleet  nymph's  flight 

To  the  brink  of  the  Dorian  deep. 

Ill 

"Oh,  save  me!    Oh,  guide  me  I 
And  bid  the  deep  hide  me, 

For  he  grasps  me  now  by  the  hair!" 
The  loud  Ocean  heard, 
To  its  blue  depth  stirred, 

And  divided  at  her  prayer; 
And  under  the  water 
The  Earth's  white  daughter 

Fled  like  a  sunny  beam; 
Behind  her  descended 
Her  billows,  unblended 

With  the  brackish  Dorian  stream:  -- 
Like  a  gloomy  stain 
On  the  emerald  main 

Alpheus  rushed  behind,  — 
As  an  eagle  pursuing 
A  dove  to  its  ruin 

Down  the  streams  of  the  cloudy  wind. 

IV 

Under  the  bowers 
Where  the  Ocean  Powers 
Sit  on  their  pearled  thrones, 
Thro'  the  coral  woods 
Of  the  weltering  floods, 
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Over  heaps  of  unvalued  stones; 
Thro'  the  dim  beams 
Which  amid  the  streams 

Weave  a  network  of  colored  light; 
And  under  the  caves, 
Where  the  shadowy  waves 

Are  as  green  as  the  forest's  night:  • 
Outspeeding  the  shark, 
And  the  swordfish  dark, 

Under  the  ocean  foam, 
And  up  thro'  the  rifts 
Of  the  mountain  clifts 

They  past  to  their  Dorian  home. 


And  now  from  their  fountains 

In  Enna's  mountains, 
Down  one  vale  where  the  morning  basks 

Like  friends  once  parted, 

Grown  single-hearted, 
They  ply  their  watery  tasks. 

At  sunrise  they  leap 

From  their  cradles  steep 
In  the  cave  of  the  shelving  hill; 

At  noontide  they  flow 

Through  the  woods  below 
And  the  meadows  of  asphodel; 

And  at  night  they  sleep 

In  the  rocking  deep 
Beneath  the  Ortygian  shore;  — 

Like  spirits  that  lie 

In  the  azure  sky 
When  they  love  but  live  no  more. 

HYMN  OF  APOLLO 
I 

The  sleepless  Hours  who  watch  me  as  I  lie, 

Curtained  with  star-inwoven  tapestries, 
XL — 9 
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From  the  broad  moonlight  of  the  sky, 

Fanning  the  busy  dreams  from  my  dim  eyes,  — 
Waken  me  when  their  Mother,  the  gray  Dawn, 
Tells  them  that  dreams  and  that  the  moon  is  gone. 


n 

Then  I  arise,  and  climbing  Heaven's  blue  dome, 
I  walk  over  the  mountains  and  the  waves, 

Leaving  my  robe  upon  the  ocean  foam; 
My  footsteps  pave  the  clouds  with  fire;  the  caves 

Are  filled  with  my  bright  presence,  and  the  air 

Leaves  the  green  earth  to  my  embraces  bare. 

nf 

The  sunbeams  are  my  shafts,  with  which  1  kill 
Deceit,  that  loves  the  night  and  fears  the  day; 

All  men  who  do  or  even  imagine  ill 
Fly  me,  and  from  the  glory  of  my  ray 

Good  minds  and  open  actions  take  new  might, 

Until  diminisht  by  the  reign  of  night. 

rv 

I  feed  the  clouds,  the  rainbows  and  the  flowers 
With  their  ethereal  colors;  the  Moon's  globe 

And  the  pure  stars  in  their  eternal  bowers 
Are  cinctured  with  my  power  as  with  a  robe; 

Whatever  lamps  on  Earth  or  Heaven  may  shine, 

Are  portions  of  one  power,  which  is  mine. 


I  stand  at  noon  upon  the  f)eak  of  Heaven, 
Then  with  unwilling  steps  I  wander  down 

Into  the  clouds  of  the  Altantic  even; 

For  grief  that  I  depart  they  weep  and  frown: 

What  look  is  more  delightful  than  the  smile 

With  which  I  soothe  them  from  the  western  isle? 
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VI 

I  am  the  eye  with  which  the  Universe 
Beholds  itself  and  knows  itself  divine; 

All  harmony  of  instrument  or  verse, 
All  prophecy,  all  medicine  are  mine, 

All  light  of  art  or  nature ;  —  to  my  song, 

Victory  and  praise  in  their  own  right  belong. 

HYMN  OF  PAN 


From  the  forests  and  highlands 

We  come,  we  come; 
From  the  river-girt  islands, 

Where  loud  waves  are  dumb 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  wind  in  the  reeds  and  the  rushes, 

The  bees  on  the  bells  of  thyme, 
The  birds  on  the  myrtle  bushes, 
The  cicale  above  in  the  lime, 
And  the  lizards  below  in  the  grass. 
Were  as  silent  as  ever  old  Tmolus  was 
Listening  to  my  sweet  pipings. 


Liquid  Peneus  was  flowing. 

And  all  dark  Tempe  lay 
In  Pelion's  shadow,  outgrowing  . 
The  light  of  the  dying  day. 
Speeded  by  my  sweet  pipings. 
The  Sileni,  and  Sylvans,  and  Fauns, 

And  the  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  waves. 
To  the  edge  of  the  moist  river-la^vns, 

And  the  brink  of  the  dewy  caves, 
And  all  that  did  then  attend  and  follow 
Were  silent  with  love,  as  you  now,  Apollo, 
With  envy  of  my  sweet  pipings. 
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III 

I  sang  of  the  dancing  stars, 

I  sang  of  the  daedal  Earth, 
And  of  Heaven,  —  and  the  giant  wars, 
And  Love,  and  Death,  and  Birth, — 
And  then  I  changed  my  pipings,  — 
Singing  how  down  the  vale  of  Menalus 

I  pursued  a  maiden  and  claspt  a  reed: 
Gods  and  men,  we  are  all  deluded  thus ! 

It  breaks  in  our  bosom  and  then  we  bleed: 
All  wept,  as  I  think  both  ye  now  would. 
If  envy  or  age  had  not  frozen  your  blood, 
At  the  sorrow  of  my  sweet  pipings. 


TO 


One  word  is  too  often  profaned 

For  me  to  profane  it, 
One  feeling  too  falsely  disdained 

For  thee  to  disdain  it. 
One  hope  is  too  like  despair 

For  prudence  to  smother. 
And  pity  from  thee  more  dear 

Than  that  from  another. 


II 

I  can  give  not  what  men  call  love, 

But  wilt  thou  accept  not 
The  worship  the  heart  lifts  above 

And  the  Heavens  reject  not, 
The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow? 
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OZYMANDIAS 

I  MET  a  traveler  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said :   *'  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half  sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies,  whose  frown, 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 
Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stampt  on  these  lifeless  things. 
The  hand  that  mockt  them  and  the  heart  that  fed: 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  appear: 
*My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings: 
Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair !' 
Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare 
The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away." 

SONNET:    ENGLAND  IN   1819 

An  old,  mad,  blind,  despised,  and  dying  king,  — 
Princes,  the  dregs  of  their  dull  race,  who  flow 
Thro'  public  scorn  —  mud  from  a  muddy  spring,  — 
Rulers  who  neither  see,  nor  feel,  nor  know. 
But  leech-like  to  their  fainting  country  cling. 
Till  they  drop,  blind  in  blood,  without  a  blow,  — 
A  people  starved  and  stabbed  in  the  untilled  field,  — 
An  army,  which  liberticide  and  prey 
IMakes  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  all  who  wield 
Golden  and  sanguine  laws  which  tempt  and  slay; 
Religion  Christless,  Godless  —  a  book  sealed ; 
A  Senate,  —  Time's  w^orst  statute  unrepealed,  — 
Are  graves,  from  which  a  glorious  Phantom  may 
Burst,  to  illumine  our  tempestuous  day. 

THE  INVITATION 

Best  and  brightest,  come  away! 
Fairer  far  than  this  fair  Day, 
Which,  like  thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
Comes  to  bid  a  sweet  good-morrow 
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To  the  rough  Year  just  awake 

In  its  cradle  on  the  brake. 

The  brightest  hour  of  unborn  Spring, 

Thro'  the  winter  Wandering, 

Found,  it  seems,  the  halcyon  Morn 

To  hoar  February  born; 

Bending  from  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth 

It  kist  the  forehead  of  the  Earth, 

And  smiled  upon  the  silent  sea. 

And  bade  the  frozen  streams  be  free, 

And  waked  to  music  all  their  fountains. 

And  breathed  upon  the  frozen  mountains. 

And  like  a  prophetess  of  May 

Strewed  flowers  upon  the  barren  way, 

Making  the  wintry  world  appear 

Like  one  on  whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 


Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild  wood  and  the  downs  — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
"Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind, 
"While  the  touch  of  Nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 
I  leave  this  notice  on  my  door 
For  each  accustomed  visitor :  — 
"I  am  gone  into  the  fields 
To  take  what  this  sweet  hour  yields ;  - 
Reflection,  you  may  come  to-morrow, 
Sit  by  the  fireside  with  Sorrow.  — 
You  with  the  unpaid  bill,  Despair,  — -■ 
You  tiresome  verse-reciter,  Care,  — 
I  will  pay  you  in  the  grave, 
Death  will  listen  to  your  stave. 
Expectation  too,  be  off ! 
To-day  is  for  itself  enough; 
Hope,  in  pity  mock  not  Woe 
"With  smiles,  nor  follow  where  I  go; 
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Long  having  lived  on  thy  sweet  food, 
At  length  I  find  one  moment's  good 
After  long  pain  —  with  all  your  love, 
This  you  never  told  me  of." 

Radiant  Sister  of  the  Day, 
Awake!   arise!   and  come  away! 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  plains. 
And  the  pools  where  Winter  rains 
Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves, 
Where  the  pine  its  garland  weaves 
Of  sapless  green  and  ivy  dun 
Round  stems  that  never  kiss  the  sun; 
Where  the  lawns  and  pastures  be, 
And  the  sand-hills  of  the  sea;  — 
Where  the  melting  hoar-frost  wets 
The  daisy-star  that  never  sets. 
And  wind-flowers  and  violets, 
Which  yet  join  not  scent  to  hue, 
Crown  the  pale  year  weak  and  new; 
When  the  night  is  left  behind 
In  the  deep  east,  dun  and  blind, 
And  the  blue  noon  is  over  us. 
And  the  multitudinous 
Billows  murmur  at  our  feet. 
Where  the  earth  and  ocean  meet, 
And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  sun. 

LOVE'S  PHILOSOPHY 

The  fountains  mingle  with  the  river. 

And  the  rivers  with  the  ocean, 
The  winds  of  heaven  mix  forever 

With  a  sweet  emotion; 
Nothing  in  the  world  is  single; 

All  things  by  a  law  divine 
In  one  another's  being  mingle; 

Why  not  I  with  thine? 
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See  the  mountains  kiss  high  heaven, 

And  the  waves  clasp  one  another; 
No  sister  flower  would  be  forgiven 

If  it  disdained  its  brother : 
And  the  sunlight  clasps  the  earth, 

And  the  moonbeams  kiss  the  sea: 
What  are  all  these  kissings  worth, 

If  thou  kiss  not  me? 
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(From  "The  Rivals") 

Scene:  Acres'  Lodgings.    Present:  Bob  Acres. 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  O 'Trigger 

Sir  Luc.  Mr,  Acres,  I  am  delighted  to  embrace  you. 

Acres.   My  dear  Sir  Lucius,  I  kiss  your  hands. 

Sir  Luc.  Pray,  my  friend,  what  has  brought  you  so  suddenly 
to  Bath? 

Acres.  Faith !  I  have  followed  Cupid's  Jack-a-lantern,  and 
find  myself  in  a  quagmire  at  last.  —  In  short,  1  have  been  very 
ill  used,  Sir  Lucius.  —  I  don't  choose  to  mention  names,  but 
look  on  me  as  on  a  very  ill-used  gentleman. 

Sir  Luc.   Pray,  what  is  the  case  ?  —  I  ask  no  names. 

Acres.  Mark  me.  Sir  Lucius,  I  fall  as  deep  as  need  be  in 
love  with  a  young  lady  ^-  her  friends  take  my  part  —  I  follow 
her  to  Bath  —  send  word  of  my  arrival ;   and  receive  answer, 
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that  the  lady  is  to  be  otherwise  disposed  of.  —  This,  Sir  Lucius, 
I  call  being  ill  used. 

Sir  Luc.  Very  ill,  upon  my  conscience.  —  Pray,  can  you 
divine  the  cause  of  it? 

Acres.  Why,  there's  the  matter;  she  has  another  lover,  one 
Beverley,  who,  I  am  told,  is  now  in  Bath.  —  Odds  slanders  and 
lies!  he  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Sir  Luc.  A  rival  in  the  case,  is  there  ?  —  and  you  think  he  has 
supplanted  you  unfairly? 

Acres.  Unfairly!  to  be  sure  he  has.  He  never  could  have 
done  it  fairly. 

Sir  Luc.  Then  sure  you  know  what  is  to  be  done  I 

Acres.   Not  I,  upon  my  soul ! 

Sir  Luc.  We  wear  no  swords  here,  but  you  understand  me. 

Acres.  What!  fight  him? 

Sir  Luc.   Aye,  to  be  sure :  what  can  I  mean  else  ? 

Acres.  But  he  has  given  me  no  provocation. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I  think  he  has  given  you  the  greatest  provoca- 
tion in  the  world.  Can  a  man  commit  a  more  heinous  offense 
against  another  man  than  to  fall  in  love  with  the  same  woman? 
Oh,  by  my  soul !  it  is  the  most  unpardonable  breach  of  friend- 
ship. 

Acres.  Breach  of  friendship !  aye,  aye;  but  I  have  no  acquaint- 
ance with  this  man.     I  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Sir  Luc.  That's  no  argument  at  all  —  he  has  the  less  right 
then  to  take  such  a  liberty. 

Acres.  Gad,  that's  true  —  I  grow  full  of  anger.  Sir  Lucius !  — 
I  fire  apace !  Odds  hilts  and  blades !  I  find  a  man  may  have  a 
deal  of  valor  in  him,  and  not  know  it !  But  couldn't  I  contrive 
to  have  a  little  right  on  my  side? 

Sir  Luc.  What  the  devil  signifies  right,  when  your  honor  is 
concerned?  Do  you  think  Achilles,  or  my  little  Alexander  the 
Great,  ever  inquired  where  the  right  lay  ?  No,  by  my  soul,  they 
drew  their  broadswords,  and  left  the  lazy  sons  of  peace  to  settle 
the  justice  of  it. 

Acres.  Your  words  are  a  grenadier's  march  to  my  heart! 
I  believe  courage  must  be  catching !  I  certainly  do  feel  a  kind  of 
valor  rising  as  it  were  —  a  kind  of  courage,  as  I  may  say.  — 
Odds,  flints,  pans,  and  triggers !     I'll  challenge  him  directly. 
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Sir  Luc.  Ah,  my  little  friend,  if  I  had  Blunderbuss  Hall  here, 
I  could  show  you  a  range  of  ancestry,  in  the  old  O'Trigger  line, 
that  would  furnish  the  new  room ;  every  one  of  whom  had  killed 
his  man !  —  For  though  the  mansion-house  and  dirty  acres  have 
slipped  through  my  fingers,  I  thank  heaven  our  honor  and  the 
family  pictures  are  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Acres.  O,  Sir  Lucius !  I  have  had  ancestors  too !  —  every 
man  of  'em  colonel  or  captain  in  the  militia !  —  Odds  balls  and 
barrels !  say  no  more  —  I'm  braced  for  it.  The  thunder  of 
your  words  has  soured  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  my  breast : 
—  Zounds !  as  the  man  in  the  plays  says,  /  could  do  such  deeds  I 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  there  must  be  no  passion  at  all  in  the 
case  —  these  things  should  always  be  done  civilly. 

Acres.  I  must  be  in  a  passion.  Sir  Lucius  —  I  must  be  in  a 
rage.  —  Dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  be  in  a  rage,  if  you  love  me. 
Come,  here's  pen  and  paper.  —  {Sils  down  to  write.)  I  would 
the  ink  were  red  !  —  Indite,  I  say,  indite !  —  How  shall  I  begin? 
Odds  bullets  and  blades !  I'll  write  a  good  bold  hand,  however. 

Sir  Luc.   Pray  compose  yourself. 

Acres.  Come  —  now,  shall  I  begin  with  an  oath?  Do, 
Sir  Lucius,  let  me  begin  with  a  damme. 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  pho  !  do  the  thing  decently,  and  like  a  Chris- 
tian.    Begin  now  —  Sir  — 

Acres.  That's  too  civil  by  half. 

Sir  Luc.   To  prevent  the  confusion  that  might  arise  — 

Acres.   Well  — 

^■^V  Luc.  From  our  both  addressing  the  same  lady  — 

Acres.  Aye,  there's  the  reason  —  same  lady  —  well  — 

Sir  Luc.  I  shall  expect  tJie  honor  of  your  company  — 

Acres.  Zounds !  I'm  not  asking  him  to  dinner. 

Sir  Luc.   Pray  be  easy. 

Acres.    Well,  then,  honor  of  your  company  — 

Sir  Luc.    To  settle  our  pretensions  — 

Acres.    Well. 

Sir  Luc.  Let  me  see,  aye,  King's-Mead  Fields  will  do  —  in 
King^s-Mead  Fields. 

Acres.  So,  that's  done  —  Well,  I'll  fold  it  up  presently; 
my  own  crest  —  a  hand-  and  dagger  shall  be  the  seal. 

Sir  Luc.  You  see  now  this  little  explanation  will  put  a  stop 
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at  once  to  all  confusion  or  misunderstanding  that  might  arise 
between  you. 

Acres.  Aye,  we  fight  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding. 

Sir  Luc.  Now,  I'll  leave  you  to  fix  your  own  time.  — Take 
my  advice,  and  you'll  decide  it  this  evening  if  you  can;  then  let 
the  worst  come  of  it,  'twill  be  off  your  mind  to-morrow. 

Acres.  Very  true. 

Sir  Luc.  So  I  shall  see  nothing  of  you,  unless  it  be  by  letter, 
till  the  evening.  —  I  would  do  myself  the  honor  to  carry  your 
message;  but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  believe  I  shall  have  just  such 
another  affair  on  my  own  hands.  There  is  a  gay  captain  here, 
who  put  a  jest  on  me  lately,  at  the  expense  of  my  country,  and  I 
only  want  to  fall  in  with  the  gentleman,  to  call  him  out. 

Acres.  By  my  valor,  I  should  like  to  see  you  fight  first !  Odds 
life !  I  should  like  to  see  you  kill  him,  if  it  was  only  to  get  a  little 
lesson. 

Sir  Lu£.  I  shall  be  very  proud  of  instructing  you.  Well, 
for  the  present  —  but  remember  now,  when  you  meet  your  an- 
tagonist, do  everything  in  a  mild  and  agreeable  manner.  —  Let 
your  courage  b-^as  keen,  but  at  the  same  time  as  polished,  as  your 
sword.  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene:  The  Same 
Acres  and  David 

Dav.  Then,  by  the  mass,  sir !  I  would  do  no  such  thing  — 
ne'er  a  St.  Lucius  O'Trigger  in  the  kingdom  should  make  me 
fight,  when  I  wasn't  so  minded.  Oons !  what  will  the  old  lady 
say,  when  she  hears  o't? 

Acres.  Ah!  David,  if  you  had  heard  Sir  Lucius!  —  Odds 
sparks  and  flames !  he  would  have  roused  your  valor. 

Dav.  Not  he,  indeed.  I  hates  such  bloodthirsty  cormorants. 
Look'ee,  master,  if  you  wanted  a  bout  at  boxing,  quarter-staff, 
or  short-staff,  I  should  never  be  the  man  to  bid  you  cry  off ;  but 
for  your  curst  sharps  and  snaps,  I  never  knew  any  good  come  of 
'em. 

Acres.  But  my  honor,  David,  my  honor !  I  must  be  very 
careful  of  my  honor. 

Dav.   Aye,  by  the  mass!  and  I  would  be  very  carefm  of  it; 
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and  I  think  in  return  my  honor  couldn't  do  less  than  to  be  verj 
careful  of  me. 

Acres.  Odds  blades!  David,  no  gentleman  will  ever  risk  the 
loss  of  his  honor ! 

Dav.  I  say  then,  it  would  be  but  civil  in  honor  never  to  risk 
the  loss  of  a  gentleman.  —  Look'ee,  master,  this  honor  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  marvelous  false  friend :  aye,  truly,  a  very  courtier- 
like servant.  —  Put  the  case,  I  was  a  gentleman  (which,  thank 
God,  no  one  can  say  of  me) ;  well  —  my  honor  makes  me  quarrel 
with  another  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance.  —  So  —  we  fight. 
(Pleasant  enough  that!)  Boh;  —  I  kill  him  —  (the  more's  my 
luck !)  now,  pray  who  gets  the  profit  of  it  ?  —  Why,  my  honor. 
But  put  the  case  that  he  kills  me !  —  by  the  mass !  I  go  to  the 
worms,  and  my  honor  whips  over  to  my  enemy. 

Acres.  No,  David  —  in  that  case !  —  odds  crowns  and  laurels  I 
your  honor  follows  you  to  the  grave. 

Dav.  Now,  that's  just  the  place  where  I  could  make  a  shift 
to  do  without  it. 

Acres.  Zounds!  David,  you  are  a  coward!  —  It  doesn't  be- 
come my  valor  to  listen  to  you.  —  What,  shall  I  disgrace  my 
ancestors  ?  —  Think  of  that,  David  —  think  what  it  would  be  to 
disgrace  my  ancestors ! 

Dav.  Under  favor,  the  surest  way  of  not  disgracing  them,  is 
to  keep  as  long  as  you  can  out  of  their  company.  Look'ee  now, 
master,  to  go  to  them  in  such  haste  —  with  an  ounce  of  lead  in 
your  brains  —  I  should  think  might  as  well  be  let  alone.  Our 
ancestors  are  very  good  kind  of  folks ;  but  they  are  the  last  people 
I  should  choose  to  have  a  visiting  acquaintance  with. 

Acres.  But,  David,  now,  you  don't  think  there  is  such  very, 
very,  very  great  danger,  hey  ?  —  Odds  life !  people  often  fight 
without  any  mischief  done ! 

Dav.  By  the  mass,  I  think  'tis  ten  to  one  against  you !  — 
Oons !  here  to  meet  some  lion-hearted  fellow,  I  warrant,  with 
his  damned  double-bareled  swords,  and  cut-and-thrust  pistols ! 
Lord  bless  us !  it  makes  me  tremble  to  think  o't  —  Those  be 
such  desperate  bloody-minded  weapons !  Well,  I  never  could 
abide  'em !  —  from  a  child  I  never  could  fancy  'em !  —  I  suppose 
there  an't  been  so  merciless  a  beast  in  the  world  as  ycur  loaded 
pistol ! 
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Acres.  Zounds !  I  won't  be  afraid !  —  Odds  fire  and  fury ! 
you  shan't  make  me  afraid.  —  Here  is  the  challenge,  and  I  have 
sent  for  my  dear  friend  Jack  Absolute  to  carry  it  for  me. 

Bav.  Aye,  i'  the  name  of  mischief,  let  him  be  the  messenger. — 
For  my  part  I  wouldn't  lend  a  hand  to  it  for  the  best  horse  in 
your  stable.  By  the  mass !  it  don't  look  like  another  letter !  It 
is,  as  I  may  say,  a  designing  and  malicious-looking  letter;  and  I 
warrant  smells  of  gunpowder  like  a  soldier's  pouch !  —  Oons ! 
I  wouldn't  swear  it  mayn't  go  off ! 

Acres.  Out,  you  poltroon !  you  ha'n't  the  valor  of  a  grass- 
hopper. 

Bav.  Well,  I  say  no  more  —  'twill  be  sad  news,  to  be  sure,  at 
Clod  Hall !  but  I  ha'  done.  How  Phillis  will  howl  when  she 
hears  of  it !  —  Ah,  poor  bitch,  she  little  thinks  what  shooting  her 
master's  going  after !  And  I  warrant  old  Crop,  who  has  carried 
your  honor,  field  and  road,  these  ten  years,  will  curse  the  hour  he 
was  born.  [Whimpering. 

Acres.  It  won't  do,  David  —  I  am  determined  to  fight  — 
so  get  along,  you  coward,  while  I'm  in  the  mind. 

Enter  Servant 

Ser.   Captain  Absolute,  sir. 

Acres.   Oh  !  show  him  up.  [Exit  Servant. 

Bav.  Well,  Heaven  send  we  be  all  alive  this  time  to-morrow. 
Acres.  What's  that  ?  —  Don't  provoke  me,  David  ! 
Bav.    Good-by  master.  [Whimpering. 

Acres.   Get  along,  you  cowardly,  dastardly,  croaking  raven! 

[Exit  David. 

Enter  Captain  Absolute 

Abs.  What's  the  matter,  Bob? 

Acres.  A  vile,  sheep-hearted  blockhead !  If  I  hadn't  the 
valor  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  to  boot  — 

Abs.   But  what  did  you  want  with  me.  Bob? 

Acres.   Oh  !  —  There  —  [Gives  him  the  challenge. 

Abs.  (aside).  To  Ensign  Beverley.  —  So,  what's  going  on 
now?  —  {Aloud)     Well,  what's  this? 

Acres.   A  challenge ! 
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Abs.   Indeed  !     Why,  you  won't  fight  him;  will  you,  Bob? 

Acres.  Egad,  but  I  will,  Jack.  Sir  Lucius  has  wrought  me 
to  it.  He  has  left  me  full  of  rage  —  and  I'll  fight  this  evening, 
that  so  much  good  passion  mayn't  be  wasted. 

Abs.   But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Acres.  Why,  as  I  think  you  know  something  of  this  fellow,  I 
want  you  to  find  him  out  for  me,  and  give  him  this  mortal  de- 
fiance. 

Abs.   Well,  give  it  to  me,  and  trust  me  he  gets  it. 

Acres.  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  my  dear  Jack;  but  it  is 
giving  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Abs.  Not  in  the  least  —  I  beg  you  won't  mention  it.  —  No 
trouble  in  the  world,  I  assure  you. 

Acres.  You  are  very  kind.  —  What  it  is  to  have  a  friend ! 
—  You  couldn't  be  my  second,  could  you,  Jack  ? 

A  bs.  Why ,  no.  Bob  —  not  in  this  affair  —  it  would  not  be  quite 
so  proper. 

Acres.  Well,  then,  I  must  get  my  friend  Sir  Lucius.  I  shall 
have  your  good  wishes,  however.  Jack? 

Abs.  Whenever  he  meets  you,  believe  me. 

Reenter  SerVant. 

Ser.   Sir  Anthony  Absolute  is  below,  inquiring  for  the  captain. 

Abs.  I'll  come  instantly.  —  (Exit  Servant.)  Well,  my  little 
hero,  success  attend  you.  [Going. 

Acres.  Stay  —  stay.  Jack.  —  If  Beverley  should  ask  you  what 
kind  of  a  man  your  friend  Acres  is,  do  tell  him  I  am  a  devil  of  a 
fellow  —  will  you.  Jack  ? 

A  bs.  To  be  sure  I  shall.  I'll  say  you  are  a  determined  dog  — 
hey,  Bob? 

Acres.  Ah,  do,  do  —  and  if  that  frightens  him,  egad,  perhaps 
he  mayn't  come.  So  tell  him  I  generally  kill  a  man  a  week ;  will 
you,  Jack? 

Abs.  I  will,  I  will ;  I'll  say  you  are  called  in  the  country  Fight- 
ing Rob. 

Acres.  Right  —  right  —  'tis  all  to  prevent  mischief;  for  T 
don't  want  to  take  his  life  if  I  clear  my  honor. 

Abs.   No !  —  that's  very  kind  of  you. 
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Acres.  Why,  you  don't  wish  me  to  kill  him  —  do  you,  Jack? 

Ahs.  No,  upon  my  soul,  I  do  not.  But  a  devil  of  a  fellow, 
hey  ?  [Going. 

Acres.  True,  true  —  but  stay  —  stay,  Jack,  —  you  may  add, 
that  you  never  saw  me  in  such  a  rage  before  —  a  most  devouring 
rage! 

Ahs.   I  will,  I  will. 

Acres.   Remember,  Jack  —  a  determined  dog ! 

Ahs.  Aye,  aye,  Fighting  Bob !  [Exeunt  severally. 

Scene:  King's-Mead  Fields 
Enter  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  and  Acres,  with  pistols. 

Acres.  By  my  valor !  then,  Sir  Lucius,  forty  yards  is  a  good 
distance.     Odds  levels  and  aims !  —  I  say  it  is  a  good  distance. 

Sir  Luc.  Is  it  for  muskets  or  small  field-pieces?  Upon  my 
conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  you  must  leave  those  things  to  me.  — ^ 
Stay  now  —  I'll  show  you.  —  {Measures  paces  along  the  stage.) 
There  now,  that  is  a  very  pretty  distance  —  a  pretty  gentleman's 
distance. 

Acres.  Zounds!  we  might' as  well  fight  in  a  sentry-box!  I 
tell  you,  Sir  Lucius,  the  farther  he  is  off,  the  cooler  I  shall  take 
my  aim. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  !  then  I  suppose  you  would  aim  at  him  best  of 
all  if  he  was  out  of  sight  1 

Acres.  No,  Sir  Lucius;  but  I  should  think  forty  or  eight  and 
thirty  yards  — 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  pho !  nonsense !  three  or  four  feet  between  the 
mouths  of  your  pistols  is  as  good  as  a  mile. 

Acres.  Odds  bullets,  no!  —  by  my  valor!  there  is  no  merit 
in  killing  him  so  near;  do,  my  dear  Sir  Lucius,  let  me  bring  him 
down  at  a  long  shot  —  a  long  shot,  Sir  Lucius,  if  you  love  me. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  the  gentleman's  friend  and  I  must  settle  that. 
But  tell  me  now,  Mr.  Acres,  in  case  of  an  accident,  is  there  any 
litde  will  or  commission  I  could  execute  for  you? 

Acres.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius,  but  I  don't 
understand  — 

Sir  Luc.  Why,  you  may  think  'here's  no  being  shot  at  without 
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a  little  risk  —  and  if  an  unlucky  bullet  should  carry  a  quietus 
with  it  —  I  say  it  will  be  no  time  then  to  be  bothering  you  about 
family  matters. 

Acres.  A  quietus ! 

Sir  Luc.  For  instance,  now  —  if  that  should  be  the  case  — 
would  you  choose  to  be  pickled  and  sent  home  ?  —  or  would  it 
be  the  same  to  you  to  lie  here  in  the  Abbey?  I'm  told  there  is 
very  snug  lying  in  the  Abbey. 

Acres.  Pickled  !  —  Snug  lying  in  the  Abbey  I  —  Odds  trem- 
ors !  Sir  Lucius,  don't  talk  so ! 

Sir  Luc.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Acres,  you  never  were  engaged  in  an 
affair  of  this  kind  before? 

Acres.   No,  Sir  Lucius,  never  before. 

Sir  Luc.  Ah  !  that's  a  pity !  —  there's  nothing  like  being  used 
to  a  thing.  Pray  now,  how  would  you  receive  the  gentleman's 
shot? 

Acres.  Odds  files !  —  I've  practised  that  —  there.  Sir  Lucius 
—  there.  {Puts  himself  in  an  attitude.)  A  side-front,  hey  ? 
Odd!  I'll  make  myself  small  enough?    I'll  stand  edgeways. 

Sir  Luc.  Now  —  you're  quite  out  —  for  if  you  stand  so  when 
I  take  my  aim  —  [Leveling  at  him. 

Acres.   Zounds !   Sir  Lucius  —  are  you  sure  it  is  not  cocked? 

Sir  Luc.   Never  fear. 

Acres.  But  —  but  —  you  don't  know  —  it  may  go  off  of  its 
own  head ! 

Sir  Luc.  Pho !  be  easy.  —  Well,  now  if  I  hit  you  in  the  body, 
my  bullet  has  a  double  chance  —  for  if  it  misses  a  vital  part  of 
your  right  side,  'twill  be  very  hard  if  it  don't  succeed  on  the  left ! 

Acres.  A  vital  part! 

Sir  Luc.  But,  there  —  fix  yourself  so  —  {placing  him)  —  let 
him  see  the  broadside  of  your  full  front  —  there  —  now  a  ball 
or  two  may  pass  clean  through  your  body,  and  never  do  any  harm 
at  all. 

Acres.   Clean  through  me !  —  a  ball  or  two  clean  through  me ! 

Sir  Luc.  Aye  —  may  they  —  and  it  is  much  the  genteelest 
attitude  into  the  bargain. 

Acres.  Look'ee !  Sir  Lucius  —  I'd  just  as  lieve  be  shot  in  an 
awkward  posture  as  a  genteel  one;  so,  by  my  valor!  I  will 
stand  edgeways. 
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Sir  Luc.  {looking  at  his  watch).  Sure  they  don't  mean  to 
disappoint  us  —  Hah !  —  no,  faith  —  I  think  I  see  them  coming. 

Acres.   Hey!  —  what!  —  coming!  — 

Sir  Luc.  Aye.  —  Who  are  those  yonder  getting  over  the  stile  ? 

Acres.  There  are  two  of  them  indeed !  —  well  —  let  them 
come  —  hey,  Sir  Lucius !  —  we  —  we  —  we  —  we  —  won't  run. 

Sir  Luc.   Run  1 

Acres.   No  —  I  say  —  we  won't  run,  by  my  valor  I 

Sir  Luc.   What  the  devil's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Acres.  Nothing  —  nothing  —  my  dear  friend  —  my  dear  Sir 
Lucius  —  but  I  —  I  —  I  don't  feel  quite  so  bold,  somehow,  as  I 
did. 

Sir  Luc.   O  fie  !  —  consider  your  honor. 

Acres.  Aye  —  true  —  my  honor.  Do,  Sir  Lucius,  edge  in 
a  word  or  two  every  now  and  then  about  my  honor. 

Sir  Luc.   Well,  here  they're  coming.  [Looking. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius  —  if  I  wa'n't  with  you,  I  should  almost 
think  I  was  afraid.  —  If  my  valor  should  leave  me !  Valor 
will  come  and  go.  , 

Sir  Luc.   Then  pray  keep  it  fast,  while  you  have  it. 

Acres.  Sir  Lucius  —  I  doubt  it  is  going  —  yes  —  my  valor 
is  certainly  going  !  —  it  is  sneaking  off !  —  I  feel  it  oozing  out  as 
it  were  at  the  palms  of  my  hands ! 

Sir  Luc.  Your  honor  —  your  honor.  —  Here  they  are. 

Acres.  O  mercy  —  now  —  that  I  was  safe  at  Clod  Hall !  or 
could  be  shot  before  I  was  aware ! 

Enter  Faulkland  and  Captain  Absolute. 

Sir  Luc.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  —  Hah  !  —  what, 
Captain  Absolute !  —  So,  I  suppose,  sir,  you  are  come  here,  just 
like  myself  —  to  do  a  kind  office,  first  for  your  friend  —  then  to 
proceed  to  business  on  your  own  account. 

Acres.     What,  Jack !  —  my  dear  Jack  !  —  my  dear  friend  ! 

Abs.   Hark'ee,  Bob,  Beverley's  at  hand. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  don't  blame  your  saluting  the 
gentleman  civilly.  —  {To  Faulkland.)  So,  Mr.  Beverley,  if 
you'll  choose  your  weapons,  the  captain  and  I  will  measure  the 
ground. 
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Faulk.   My  weapons,  sir ! 

Acres.  Odds  life !  Sir  Lucius,  I'm  not  going  to  fight  Mr. 
Faulkland ;  these  are  my  particular  friends. 

Sir  Luc.   What,  sir,  did  you  not  come  here  to  fight  Mr.  Acres  ? 

Faulk.   Not  I,  upon  my  word,  sir. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  now,  that's  mighty  provoking !  But  I  hope,  Mr. 
Faulkland,  as  there  are  three  of  us  come  on  purpose  for  the  game, 
you  won't  be  so  cantankerous  as  to  spoil  the  party  by  sitting  out. 

Ahs.   O  pray,  Faulkland,  fight  to  oblige  Sir  Lucius. 

Faulk.   Nay,  if  Mr.  Acres  is  so  bent  on  the  matter  — 

Acres.  No,  no,  Mr.  Faulkland ;  —  I'll  bear  my  disappointment 
like  a  Christian.  —  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  there's  no  occasion  at 
all  for  me  to  fight;  and  if  it  is  the  same  to  you,  I'd  as  lieve  let  it 
alone. 

Sir  Luc.  Observe  me,  Mr.  Acres  —  I  must  not  be  trifled  with. 
You  have  certainly  challenged  somebody  —  and  you  came  here 
to  fight  him.  Now,  if  that  gentleman  is  willing  to  represent 
him  —  I  can't  see,  for  my  soul,  why  it  isn't  just  the  same  thing. 

Acres.  Why  no  —  Sir  Lucius  —  I  tell  you,  'tis  one  Beverley 
I've  challenged  —  a  fellow,  you  see,  that  dare  not  show  his 
face !  —  if  he  were  here,  I'd  make  him  give  up  his  pretensions 
directly ! 

Ahs.  Hold,  Bob  —  let  me  set  you  right  —  there  is  no  such 
man  as  Beverley  in  the  case.  —  The  person  who  assumed  that 
name  is  before  you ;  and  as  his  pretensions  are  the  same  in  both 
characters,  he  is  ready  to  support  them  in  whatever  way  you 
please. 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  this  is  lucky.  —  Now  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity — 

Acres.  What,  quarrel  with  my  dear  friend.  Jack  Absolute? 
—  not  if  he  were  fifty  Beverleys!  Zounds!  Sir  Lucius,  you 
would  not  have  me  so  unnatural. 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  conscience,  Mr.  Acres,  your  valor  has 
oozed  away  with  a  vengeance ! 

Acres.  Not  in  the  least!  Odds  backs  and  abetters!  I'll 
be  your  second  with  all  my  heart  —  and  if  you  should  get  a 
quietus,  you  may  command  me  entirely.  I'll  get  you  snug  lying 
in  the  Abbey  here ;  or  pickle  you,  and  send  you  over  to  Blunder- 
buss Hall,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
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Sir  Luc.   Pho !  pho !  you  are  little  better  than  a  coward. 

Acres.  Mind,  gentlemen,  he  calls  me  a  coward;  coward  was 
the  word,  by  my  valor ! 

Sir  Luc.   Well,  sir? 

Acres.  Look'ee,  Sir  Lucius,  'tisn't  that  I  mina  the  word 
coward  —  coward  may  be  said  in  joke,  —  But  if  vou  had  called 
me  a  poltroon,  odds  daggers  and  balls  — 

Sir  Luc,  Well,  sir  ? 

Acres.  I  should  have  thought  you  a  very  ill-bred  man. 

Sir  Luc.   Pho !  you  are  beneath  my  notice. 

Abs.  Nay,  Sir  Lucius,  you  can't  have  a  better  second  than  my 
friend  Acres.  —  He  is  a  most  determined  dog  —  called  in  the 
country.  Fighting  Bob.  —  He  generally  kills  a  man  a  week  — 
don't  you.  Bob  ? 

Acres.  Aye  —  at  home  ! 

Sir  Luc.  Well,  then,  captain,  'tis  we  must  begin  —  so  come 
out,  my  little  counselor  —  {draws  his  sword)  —  and  ask  the 
gentleman,  whether  he  will  resign  the  lady,  without  forcing  you 
to  proceed  against  him? 

Abs.  Come  on  then,  sir  —  (draws);  since  you  won't  let  it  be 
an  amicable  suit,  here's  my  reply. 


Enter  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  David,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
Lydia,  and  Julia. 

Dav.  Knock  'em  all  down,  sweet  Sir  Anthony;  knock  down 
my  master  in  particular;  and  bind  his  hands  over  to  their  good 
behavior ! 

Sir  Anth.  Put  up,  Jack,  put  up,  or  I  shall  be  in  a  frenzy  — 
how  came  you  in  a  duel,  sir  ? 

Abs.  Faith,  sir,  that  gentleman  can  tell  you  better  than  I; 
'twas  he  called  on  me,  and  you  know,  sir,  I  serve  his  majesty. 

Sir  Anth.  Here's  a  pretty  fellow;  I  catch  him  going  to  cut  a 
man's  throat,  and  he  tells  me  he  serves  his  majesty !  —  Zounds ! 
sirrah,  then  how  durst  you  draw  the  king's  sword  against  one  of 
his  subjects? 

Abs.  Sir !  I  tell  you,  that  gentleman  called  me  out,  without  ex- 
plaining his  reasons. 
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Sir  Anth.  Gad  !  sir,  how  came  you  to  call  my  son  out,  without 
explaining  your  reasons? 

Sir  Luc.  Your  son,  sir,  insulted  me  in  a  manner  which  my 
honor  could  not  brook. 

Sir  Anth.  Zounds!  Jack,  how  durst  you  insult  the  gentleman 
in  a  manner  which  his  honor  could  not  brook? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Come,  come,  let's  have  no  honor  before  ladies  — 
Captain  Absolute,  come  here  —  How  could  you  intimidate  us  so  ? 
—  Here's  Lydia  has  been  terrified  to  death  for  you. 

Abs.   For  fear  I  should  be  killed,  or  escape,  ma'am  ? 

Mrs.  Mai.  Nay,  no  delusions  to  the  past  —  Lydia  is  con- 
vinced;  speak,  child. 

Sir  Luc.  With  your  leave,  ma'am,  I  must  put  in  a  word,  here : 
I  believe  I  could  interpret  the  young  lady's  silence.    Now  mark  — • 

Lyd.   What  is  it  you  mean,  sir? 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  come,  Delia,  we  must  be  serious  now  —  this 
is  no  time  for  trifling. 

Lyd.  'Tis  true,  sir;  and  your  reproof  bids  me  oflFer  this 
gentleman  my  hand,  and  solicit  the  return  of  his  affections. 

Ahs.  O!  my  httle  angel,  say  you  so?  —  Sir  Lucius,  I  per- 
ceive there  must  be  some  mistake  here,  with  regard  to  the  affront 
which  you  affirm  I  have  given  you.  I  can  only  say  that  it  could 
not  have  been  intentional.  And  as  you  must  be  convinced  that 
I  should  not  fear  to  support  a  real  injury  —  you  shall  now  see 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  to  atone  for  an  inadvertency — I  ask  your 
pardon.  —  But  for  this  lady,  while  honored  with  her  approba- 
tion, I  will  support  my  claim  against  any  man  whatever. 

Sir  Anth.   Well  said.  Jack,  and  I'll  stand  by  you,  my  boy. 

Acres.  Mind,  I  give  up  all  my  claim  —  I  make  no  preten- 
sions to  anything  in  the  world ;  and  if  I  can't  get  a  wife  with- 
out fighting  for  her,  by  my  valor !  I'll  live  a  bachelor. 

Sir  Luc.  Captain,  give  me  your  hand:  an  affront  hand- 
somely acknowledged  becomes  an  obligation;  and  as  for  the 
lady,  if  she  chooses   to   deny  her  own    handwriting   here  — 

[Takes  out  letters. 

Mrs.  Mai.  O,  he  will  dissolve  my  mystery !  —  Sir  Lucius, 
perhaps  there's  some  mistake  —  perhaps  I  can  illuminate  — 

Sir  Lu:  Pray,  old  gentlewoman,  don't  interfere  where  you 
have  no  business.  —  Miss  Languish,  are  you  my  Delia  or  not? 
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Lyd.   Indeed,  Sir  Lucius,  I  am  not. 

\Walks  aside  with  Captain  Absolute. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Sir  Lucius  O' Trigger  —  ungrateful  as  you  are 
—  I  own  the  soft  impeachment  —  pardon  my  blushes,  I  am 
Delia. 

Sir  Luc.  You  Delia  —  pho  !  pho  !  be  easy. 

Mrs.  Mai.  Why,  thou  barbarous  vandyke  —  those  .etters 
are  mine.  —  When  you  are  more  sensible  of  my  benignity  — 
perhaps  I  may  be  brought  to  encourage  your  addresses. 

Sir  Luc.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  am  extremely  sensible  of  your 
condescension;  and  whether  you  or  Lucy  have  put  this  trick 
on  me,  I  am  equally  beholden  to  you.  —  And,  to  show  you  I 
am  not  ungrateful.  Captain  Absolute,  since  you  have  taken  that 
lady  from  me,  I'll  give  you  my  Delia  into  the  bargain. 

Abs.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir  Lucius;  but  here's  my 
friend.  Fighting  Bob,  unprovided  for. 

^^V  Luc.  Hah !  little  Valor  —  here,  will  you  make  your 
fortune  ? 

Acres.  Odds  wrinkles!  No.  —  But  give  me  your  hand, 
Sir  Lucius,  forget  and  forgive ;  but  if  ever  I  give  you  a  chance 
of  pickling  me  again,  say  Bob  Acres  is  a  dunce,  that's  all. 

Sir  Anth.  Come,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  don't  be  cast  down  — 
you  are  in  your  bloom  )^et. 

Mrs.  Mai.   O  Sir  Anthony  —  men  are  all  babarians. 

[All  retire  hut  Julia  and  Faulkland. 

Jul.  {aside) .  He  seems  dejected  and  unhappy  —  not  sullen ; 
there  was  some  foundation,  however,  for  the  tale  he  told  me  — 

0  woman !  how  true  should  be  your  judgment,  when  your 
resolution  is  so  weak ! 

Faulk.    Julia !  —  how  can  I  sue  for  what  I  so  little  deserve? 

1  dare  not  presume  —  yet  Hope  is  the  child  of  Penitence. 
Jul.    Oh !  Faulkland,  you  have  not  been  more  faulty  in  your 

unkind  treatment  of  me  than  I  am  now  in  wanting  inclination 
to  resent  it.  As  my  heart  honestly  bids  me  place  my  weakness 
to  the  account  of  love,  I  should  be  ungenerous  not  to  admit  the 
same  plea  for  yours. 

Faulk.   Now  I  shall  be  blest  indeed. 

Sir.  Anth.  {coming  forward).  What's  going  on  here? — ■ 
So  you  have  been  quarreling  too,  I  warrant?     Come,  Julia, 
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I  never  interfered  before;  but  let  me  have  a  hand  in  the  matter 
at  last.  —  All  the  faults  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  friend 
Faulkland  seemed  to  proceed  from  what  he  calls  the  delicacy 
and  warmth  of  his  affection  for  you.  —  There,  marry  him 
directly,  Julia;   you'll  find  he'll  mend  surprisingly! 

[The  rest  come  forward. 

Sir  Luc.  Come,  now,  I  hope  there  is  no  dissatisfied  person, 
but  what  is  content;  for  as  I  have  been  disappointed  myself, 
it  will  be  very  hard  if  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  other 
people  succeed  better. 

Acres.  You  are  right.  Sir  Lucius.  —  So,  Jack,  I  wish  you 
joy.  —  Mr.  Faulkland  the  same.  —  Ladies,  —  come  now,  to 
show  you  I'm  neither  vexed  nor  angry,  odds  tabors  and  pipes ! 
I'll  order  the  fiddles  in  half  an  hour  to  the  New  Rooms  —  and 
I  insist  on  your  all  meeting  me  there. 

Sir  Anth.  'Gad!  sir,  I  like  your  spirit;  and  at  night  we 
single  lads  will  drink  a  health  to  the  young  couples,  and  a  hus- 
band to  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

(From  "The  School  for  Scandal") 

Scene:  —  A  Room  in  Sir  Peter  Teazle's  House 
Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle, 

Sir  Pet.  "When  an  old  bachelor  marries  a  young  wife,  what 
is  he  to  expect?  'Tis  now  six  months  since  Lady  Teazle  made 
me  the  happiest  of  men  —  and  I  have  been  the  most  miserable 
dog  ever  since!  We  tift  a  little  going  to  church,  and  fairly 
quarreled  before  the  bells  had  done  ringing.  I  was  more  than 
once  nearly  choked  with  gall  during  the  honeymoon,  and  had 
lost  all  comfort  in  life  before  my  friends  had  done  wishing  me 
joy.  Yet  I  chose  with  caution  —  a  girl  bred  wholly  in  the 
country,  who  never  knew  luxury  beyond  one  silk  gown,  nor 
dissipation  above  the  annual  gala  of  a  race  ball.  Yet  she  now 
plays  her  part  in  all  the  extravagant  fopperies  of  fashion  and 
the  town,  with  as  ready  a  grace  as  if  she  never  had  seen  a  bush 
or  a  grass-plot  out  of  Grosvenor  Square !  I  am  sneered  at  by 
all  my  acquaintance,  and  paragraphed  in  the  newspapers.     She 
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dissipates  my  fortune,  and  contradicts  all  my  humors;  yet 
the  worst  of  it  is,  I  doubt  I  love  her,  or  I  should  never  bear  all 
^his.    However,  I'll  never  be  weak  enough  to  own  it. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Lady  Teazle,  Lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  it ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Sir  Peter,  Sir  Peter,  you  may  bear  ::  or  not, 
as  you  please ;  but  I  ought  to  have  my  own  way  in  everything, 
and  what's  more,  I  will  too.  What  though  I  was  educated  in 
the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of  fashion  in  London 
are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are  married. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well;  so  a  husband  is  to 
have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority !  No,  to  be  sure :  —  if  you  wanted 
authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not  married 
me:  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough !  —  aye,  there  it  is !  Well,  well,  Lady 
Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your  temper, 
I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance ! 

Lady  Teaz.  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!  to  spend  as  much 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would 
suffice  to  turn  the  Pantheon  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a,  fete 
champetre  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  am  I  to  blame,  Sir  Peter,  because  flowers 
are  dear  in  cold  weather  ?  You  should  find  fault  with  the  climate 
and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure  I  wish  it  was  spring 
all  the  year  round,  and  that  roses  grew  under  our  feet ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oons !  madam  —  if  you  had  been  born  to  this, 
I  shouldn't  wonder  at  your  talking  thus;  but  you  forget  what 
your  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  no,  I  don't;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable  one, 
or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat 
a  humbler  style  —  the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire. 
Recollect,  Lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your 
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tambour,  in  a  pretty  figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of  keys 
at  your  side,  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and  your 
apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your  own 
working. 

Lady  Teaz,  Oh,  yes !  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a  curious 
life  I  led.  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the  dairy,  super- 
intend the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family  receipt-book^ 
and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lap-dog. 

Sir  Pet.    Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  then,  you  know,  my  evening  amusements! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  the  materials 
to  make  up;  to  play  Pope  Joan  with  the  Curate;  to  read  a 
sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet  to 
strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from;  but  now 
you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-a-vis  —  and  three  powdered 
footmen  before  your  chair;  and,  in  the  summer,  a  pair  of  white 
cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington  Gardens.  No  recollection,  I 
suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double,  behind  the  butler, 
on  a  docked  coach-horse? 

Lady  Teaz.  No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that ;  I  deny  the  butler 
and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Pet.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation;  and  what  have 
I  done  for  you  ?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of  fortune, 
of  rank  —  in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  then,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  more  you 
can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation,  that  is  — 

Sir  Pet.   My  widow,  I  suppose  ? 

Lady  Teaz.   Hem !  hem ! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  yourself; 
for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace  of  mind,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you:  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  why  will  you  endeavor  to  make  yourself 
so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little  elegant 
expense  ? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little 
elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me? 
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Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  be  out  of  the 
fashion  ? 

Sir  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed !  what  had  you  to  do  with  the 
fashion  before  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like  to 
have  your  vv'ife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye  —  there  again  —  taste !  Zounds !  madam,  you 
had  no  taste  when  you  married  me ! 

Lady  Teaz.  That's  very  true,  indeed,  Sir  Peter!  and,  after 
having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I 
allow.  But  now,  Sir  Peter,  since  we  have  finished  our  daily 
jangle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  Lady  Sneer- 
well's? 

Sir  Pet.  Aye,  there's  another  precious  circumstance  —  a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  Sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank  and 
fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with 
a  vengeance;  for  they  don't  choose  anybody  should  have  a 
character  but  themselves !  Such  a  crew !  Ah  !  many  a  wretch 
has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than  these 
utterers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers  of 
reputation. 

Lady  Teaz.  What,  would  you  restrain  Ihe  freedom  of  speech  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah !  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one  of 
the  society. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a  toler- 
able grace.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people  I 
abuse:  when  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out  of  pure  good 
humor;  and  I  take  it  for  granted  they  deal  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  with  me.  But,  Sir  Peter,  you  know  you  promised 
to  come  to  Lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  I'll  call  in  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then,  indeed,  you  must  make  haste  after  me  or 
you'll  be  too  late.     So  good-by  to  ye.  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  So  —  I  have  gained  much  by  my  intended  ex- 
postulation !  Yet  with  what  a  charming  air  she  contradicts 
everything  I  say,  and  how  pleasantly  she  shows  her  contempt 
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for  my  authority!  Well,  though  I  can't  make  her  love  me, 
there  is  great  satisfaction  in  quarreling  with  her;  and  I  think 
she  never  appears  to  such  advantage  as  when  she  is  doing  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  plague  me.  lExit. 


[The  following  scenes  occur  after  Sir  Peter  has  been  urging  Maria,  his 
ward,  to  marry  Joseph  Surface,  whom  she  detests,  instead  of  Charles 
Surface,  whom  she  loves.  Although  she  consents  to  hold  no  correspond- 
ence with  Charles,  she  refuses  absolutely  to  he-  .  anything  to  do  with 
Joseph.] 

Sir  Pet.  Was  ever  man  so  crossed  as  I  am,  everything  con- 
spiring to  fret  me !  I  had  not  been  involved  in  matrimony 
a  fortnight,  before  her  father,  a  hale  and  hearty  man,  died,  on 
purpose,  I  believe,  for  the  pleasure  of  plaguing  me  with  the 
care  of  his  daughter.  —  (Lady  Teazle  sings  without.)  But 
here  comes  my  helpmate !  She  appears  in  great  good  humor. 
How  happy  I  should  be  if  I  could  tease  her  into  loving  me, 
though  but  a  little ! 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud !  Sir  Peter,  I  hope  you  haven't  been  quar- 
reling with  Maria  ?  It  is  not  using  me  well  to  be  ill-humored 
when  I  am  not  by. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  Lady  Teazle,  you  might  have  the  power  to 
■make  me  good  humored  at  all  times. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  am  sure  I  wish  I  had;  for  I  want  you  to  be 
in  a  charming  sweet  temper  at  this  moment.  Do  be  good- 
humored  now,  and  let  me  have  two  hundred  pounds,  will 
you? 

Sir  Pet.  Two  hundred  pounds ;  what,  an't  I  to  be  in  a  good 
humor  without  paying  for  it !  But  speak  to  me  thus,  and 
i'faith  there's  nothing  I  could  refuse  you.  You  shall  have  it; 
but  seal  me  a  bond  for  the  repayment. 

Lady  Teaz.  Oh,  no  —  there  —  my  note  of  hand  will  do  as 
well.  [Offering  her  hand. 

Sir  Pet.  And  you  shall  no  longer  reproach  me  with  not 
giving  you  an  independent  settlement.  I  mean  shortly  to  sur- 
prise you;  but  shall  we  always  live  thus,  hey? 
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Lady  Teaz.  If  you  please.  I'm  sure  I  don't  care  how  soon 
we  leave  off  quarreling,  provided  you'll  own  you  were  tired 
first. 

Sir  Pet.  Well  —  then  let  our  future  contest  be,  who  shall 
be  most  obliging. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  assure  you,  Sir  Peter,  good  nature  becomes 
you.  You  look  now  as  you  did  before  we  were  married,  when 
you  used  to  walk  with  me  under  the  elms,  and  tell  me  stories 
of  what  a  gallant  you  were  in  your  youth,  and  chuck  me  under 
the  chin,  you  would ;  and  ask  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love  an 
old  fellow,  who  would  deny  me  nothing  —  didn't  you  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  and  you  were  as  kind  and  attentive  — 

Lady  Teaz.  Aye,  so  I  was,  and  would  always  take  your  part, 
when  my  acquaintance  used  to  abuse  you,  and  turn  you  into 
ridicule. 

Sir  Pet.   Indeed ! 

Lady  Teaz.  Aye,  and  when  my  cousin  Sophy  has  called  you 
a  stiflF,  peevish  old  bachelor,  and  laughed  at  me  for  thinking  of 
marrying  one  who  might  be  my  father,  I  have  always  defended 
you,  and  said,  I  didn't  think  you  so  ugly  by  any  means,  and 
that  you'd  make  a  very  good  sort  of  a  husband. 

Sir  Pet.  And  you  prophesied  right;  and  we  shall  now  be 
the  happiest  couple  — 

Lady  Teaz.   And  never  differ  again? 

Sir  Pet.  No,  never  —  though  at  the  same  time,  indeed,  my 
dear  Lady  Teazle,  you  must  watch  your  temper  very  seriously ; 
for  in  all  our  little  quarrels,  my  dear,  if  you  recollect,  my  love, 
you  always  began  first. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir  Peter:  indeed, 
you  always  gave  the  provocation. 

Sir  Pet.  Now,  see,  my  angel !  take  care  —  contradicting  isn't 
the  way  to  keep  friends. 

Lady  Teaz.   Then,  don't  you  begin  it,  my  love ! 

Sir  Pet.  There,  now !  you  —  you  are  going  on.  You  don't 
perceive,  my  life,  that  you  are  just  doing  the  very  thing  which 
you  know  always  makes  me  angry. 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  you  know  if  you  will  be  angry  without  any 
reason,  my  dear  — 

Sir  Pet.  There!  now  you  want  to  quarrel  again. 
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Lady  Teaz.  No,  I'm  sure  I  don't:  but,  if  you  will  be  so 
peevish  — 

Sir  Pet.  There  now !  who  begins  first  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  you,  to  be  sure.  I  said  nothing  —  but 
there's  no  bearing  your  temper. 

Sir  Pet.   No,  no,  madam:  the  fault's  in  your  own  temper. 

Lady  Teaz.  Aye,  you  are  just  what  my  cousin  Sophy  said  you 
would  be. 

Sir  Pet.   Your  cousin  Sophy  is  a  forward,  impertinent  gipsy. 

Lady  Teaz.  You  are  a  great  bear,  I  am  sure,  to  abuse  my  re- 
lations. 

Sir  Pet.  Now  may  all  the  plagues  of  marriage  be  doubled 
on  me,  if  ever  I  try  to  be  friends  with  you  any  more ! 

Lady  Teaz.   So  much  the  better. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam ;  'tis  evident  you  never  cared  a  pin 
for  me,  and  I  was  a  madman  to  marry  you  —  a  pert,  rural 
coquette,  that  had  refused  half  the  honest  squires  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ! 

Lady  Teaz.  And  I  am  sure  I  was  a  fool  to  marry  you  —  an 
old  dangling  bachelor,  who  was  single  at  fifty,  only  because  he 
never  could  meet  with  any  one  who  would  have  him. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye,  aye,  madam ;  but  you  were  pleased  enough  to 
listen  to  me :  you  never  had  such  an  offer  before. 

Lady  Teaz.  No !  didn't  I  refuse  Sir  Tivy  Terrier,  who  every- 
body said  would  have  been  a  better  match  ?  for  his  estate  is  just 
as  good  as  yours,  and  he  has  broke  his  neck  since  we  have  been 
married. 

Sir  Pet.  I  have  done  with  you,  madam !  You  are  an  un- 
feeling, ungrateful  —  but  there's  an  end  of  everything.  I  be- 
lieve you  capable  of  everything  that  is  bad.  Yes,  madam,  I  now 
believe  the  reports  relative  to  you  and  Charles,  madam.  Yes, 
madam,  you  and  Charles  are,  not  without  grounds  — 

Lady  Teaz.  Take  care,  Sir  Peter !  you  had  better  not  insinuate 
any  such  thing !  I'll  not  be  suspected  without  cause,  I  promise 
you. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  w^ell,  madam !  very  well !  a  separate  main- 
tenance as  soon  as  you  please.  Yes,  madam,  or  a  divorce! 
I'll  make  an  example  of  myself  for  the  benefit  of  all  old  bachelors. 
Let  us  separate,  madam. 
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Lady  Teaz.  Agreed  !  agreed  !  And  now,  my  dear  Sir  Peter, 
we  are  of  a  mind  once  more,  we  may  be  the  happiest  couple, 
and  never  differ  again,  you  know :  ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  you  are 
going  to  be  in  a  passion,  I  see,  and  I  shall  only  interrupt  you  — 
so,  by-by !  [Exit. 

Sir  Pet.  Plagues  and  tortures  !  can't  I  make  her  angry  either ! 
Oh,  I  am  the  most  miserable  fellow !  But  I'll  not  bear  her 
presuming  to  keep  her  temper :  no !  she  may  break  my  heart, 
but  she  shan't  keep  her  temper.  [Exit. 


[Joseph  Surface  has  ingratiated  himself  with  Lady  Teazle  that  she 
might  not  be  opposed  to  his  suit  with  Maria.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  manner  that  leads  her  to  believe  him  a  serious  lover. 
Accordingly  she  has  promised  to  come  and  inspect  his  library,  where  he  is 
awaiting  her  when  the  scene  opens.] 


Scene :  —  A  Library  in  Joseph  Surface's  House 

Enter  Joseph  Surface  and  Servant. 

Jos.  Surf.    No  letter  from  Lady  Teazle? 

Ser.   No,  sir. 

Jos.  Surf,  {aside).  I  am  surprised  she  has  not  sent,  if  she 
is  prevented  from  coming.  Sir  Peter  certainly  does  not  suspect 
me.  Yet  I  wish  I  may  not  lose  the  heiress,  through  the  scrape 
I  have  drawn  myself  into  with  the  wife;  however,  Charles's 
imprudence  and  bad  character  are  great  points  in  my  favour. 

[Knocking  without. 

Ser.   Sir,  I  believe  that  must  be  Lady  Teazle. 

Jos.  Surf  Hold !  See  whether  it  is  or  not,  before  you  go 
to  the  door :  I  have  a  particular  message  for  you  if  it  should  be 
my  brother. 

Ser.  'Tis  her  ladyship,  sir;  she  always  leaves  the  chair  at 
the  milliner's  in  the  next  street. 

Jos.  Surf.  Stay,  stay:  draw  that  screen  before  the  window 
—  that  will  do ;  —  my  opposite  neighbor  is  a  maiden  lady  of 
GO  curious  a  temper.  —  (Servant  draws  the  screen,  and  exit.) 
I  have  a  difficult  hand  to  play  in  this  affair.     Lady  Teazle  has 
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lately  suspected  my  views  on  Maria ;  but  she  must  by  no  means 
be  let  into  that  secret,  —  at  least,  till  I  have  her  more  in  my 
power. 

Enter  Lady  Teazle. 

Lady  Teaz.  What  sentiment  in  soliloquy  now?  Have  you 
been  very  impatient?  O  Lud!  don't  pretend  to  look  grave. 
I  vow  I  couldn't  come  before, 

Jos.  Surf.  O  madam,  punctuality  is  a  species  of  constancy 
very  unfashionable  in  a  lady  of  quality. 

[Places  chairs,  and  sits  after  Lady  Teazle  is  seated. 

Lady  Teaz.  Upon  my  word,  you  ought  to  pity  me.  Do  you 
know  Sir  Peter  is  grown  so  ill-natured  to  me  of  late,  and  so 
jealous  of  Charles  too.  —  that's  the  best  of  the  story,  isn't  it? 

Jos.  Surf.   I  am  glad  my  scandalous  friends  keep  that  up. 

[Aside. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  am  sure  I  wish  he  would  let  Maria  marry  him, 
and  then  perhaps  he  would  be  convinced;  don't  you,  Mr. 
Surface  ? 

Jos.  Surf,  (aside).  Indeed  I  do  not.  —  (Aloud).  Oh,  cer- 
tainly I  do !  for  then  my  dear  Lady  Teazle  would  also  be  con- 
vinced how  wrong  her  suspicions  were  of  my  having  any  design 
on  the  silly  girl. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well,  well,  I'm  inclined  to  believe  you.  But 
isn't  it  provoking,  to  have  the  most  ill-natured  things  said  of 
one?  And  there's  my  friend  Lady  Sneerwell  has  circulated 
I  don't  know  how  many  scandalous  tales  of  me,  and  all  without 
any  foundation,  too;    that's  what  vexes  me. 

Jos.  Surf.  Aye,  madam,  to  be  sure,  that  is  the  provoking  cir- 
cumstance —  without  foundation ;  yes,  yes,  there's  the  morti- 
fication, indeed ;  for,  when  a  scandalous  story  is  believed  against 
one,  there  certainly  is  no  comfort  like  the  consciousness  cf  having 
deserved  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  to  be  sure,  then  I'd  forgive  their  malice; 
but  to  attack  me,  who  am  really  so  innocent,  and  who  never 
say  an  ill-natured  thing  of  anybody  —  that  is,  of  any  friend ; 
and  then  Sir  Peter,  too,  to  have  him  so  peevish,  and  so  suspicious, 
when  I  know  the  integrity  of  my  own  heart  —  indeed,  'tis  mon- 
strous ! 
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Jos.  Surf.  But,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  'tis  your  own  fault 
if  you  suflFer  it.  When  a  husband  entertains  a  groundless 
suspicion  of  his  wife,  and  withdraws  his  confidence  from  her, 
the  original  compact  is  broken,  and  she  owes  it  to  the  honor 
of  her  sex  to  endeavor  to  outwit  him. 

Lady  Teaz.  Indeed !  So  that,  if  he  suspects  me  without 
cause,  it  follows,  that  the  best  way  of  curing  his  jealousy  is  to 
give  him  reason  for't? 

Jos.  Surf.  Undoubtedly  —  for  your  husband  should  never 
be  deceived  in  you :  and  in  that  case  it  becomes  you  to  be  frail 
in  compliment  to  his  discernment. 

L/idy  Teaz.  To  be  sure,  what  you  say  is  very  reasonable, 
and  when  the  consciousness  of  my  innocence  — 

Jos.  Surf  Ah,  my  dear  madam,  there  is  the  great  mistake; 
'tis  this  very  conscious  innocence  that  is  of  the  greatest  prejudice 
to  you.  What  is  it  makes  you  negligent  of  forms,  and  careless 
of  the  world's  opinion?  why,  the  consciousness  of  your 
own  iimocence.  What  makes  you  thoughtless  in  your  con- 
duct, and  apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  little  imprudences? 
why,  the  consciousness  of  your  own  innocence.  What  makes 
you  impatient  of  Sir  Peter's  temper,  and  outrageous  at  his  sus- 
picions? why,  the  consciousness  of  your  innocence. 

Lady  Teaz.    'Tis  very  true ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Teazle,  if  you  would  but 
once  make  a  trifling /<2Mx  pas,  you  can't  conceive  how  cautious 
you  would  grow,  sind  how  ready  to  humor  and  agree  with  your 
husband. 

Ijidy  Teaz.   Do  you  think  so? 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  I'm  sure  on't;  and  then  you  would  find  all 
scandal  would  cease  at  once,  for  —  in  short,  your  character 
at  present  is  like  a  person  in  a  plethora,  absolutely  dying  from 
too  much  health. 

Lady  Teaz.  So,  so;  then  I  perceive  your  prescription  is, 
that  I  must  sin  in  my  own  defense,  and  part  with  my  virtue  to 
preserve  my  reputation  ? 

Jos.  Surf    Exactly  so,  upon  my  credit,  ma'am. 

iMdy  Teaz.  Well,  certainly  this  is  the  oddest  doctrine,  and 
the  newest  receipt  for  avoiding  calumny. 

Jos.  Surf.  An  infallible  one,  believe  me.  Prudence,  like 
experience,  must  be  paid  for. 
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Lady  Teaz.  Why,  if  my  understanding  were  once  convinced  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  certainly,  madam,  your  understanding  should 
be  convinced.  Yes,  yes  —  Heaven  forbid  I  should  persuade 
you  to  do  anything  you  thought  wrong.  No,  no,  I  have  too  much 
honor  to  desire  it. 

Lady  Teaz.  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honor  out 
of  the  argument?  [Rises. 

Jos.  Surf.  Ah,  the  ill  effects  of  your  country  education,  I  see, 
still  remain  with  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  I  doubt  they  do,  indeed;  and  I  will  fairly  own 
to  you,  that  if  I  could  be  persuaded  to  do  wrong,  it  would  be 
by  Sir  Peter's  ill  usage  sooner  than  your  honorable  logic,  after 
all. 

Jos.  Surf   Then,  by  this  hand,  which  he  is  unworthy  of  — 

[Taking  her  hand. 
Reenter  Servant. 

'Sdeath,  you  blockhead  —  what  do  you  want  ? 

Ser.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  thought  you  would  not  choose 
Sir  Peter  to  come  up  without  announcing  him. 

Jos.  Surf.     Sir  Peter !  —  Oons  —  the  devil ! 

Lady  Teaz.   Sir  Peter !     O  Lud  !    I'm  ruined !    I'm  ruined  ! 

Ser.  Sir,  'twasn't  I  let  him  in. 

Ijidy  Teaz.  Oh !  I'm  quite  undone !  What  will  become  of 
me?  Now,  Mr.  Logic  —  Oh  !  mercy,  sir,  he's  on  the  stairs  — 
I'll  get  behind  here  —  and  if  ever  I'm  so  imprudent  again  — 

[Goes  behind  the  screen. 

Jos.  Surf.    Give  me  that  book. 

[Sits  down.     Servant  pretends  to  adjust  his  chair. 


Enter  Sir  Peter  Teazle. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye,  ever  improving  himself.  Mr.  Surface,  Mr. 
Surface  —  [Pats  Joseph  on  the  shoulder. 

Jos.  Surf  Oh,  my  dear  Sir  Peter,  I  beg  your  pardon.  {Gap- 
ing, throws  away  the  hook.)  I  have  been  dozing  over  a  stupid 
book.  Well,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  call.  You 
haven't  been  here,  I  believe,  since  I  fitted  up  this  room.  Books, 
you  know,  are  the  only  things  I  am  a  coxcomb  in. 

Sir  Pet.   'Tis  very  neat  indeed.     Well,  well,  that's  proper; 
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and  you  can  make  even  your  screen  a  source  of  knowledge  — 
hung,  I  perceive,  with  maps. 

Jos.  Surf.   Oh,  yes,  I  find  great  use  in  that  screen. 

Sir  Pet.  I  dare  say  you  must,  certainly,  when  you  want  to 
find  anything  in  a  hurry. 

Jos.  Surf.   Aye,  or  to  hide  anything  in  a  hurry  either.  [Aside. 

Sir  Pet.    Well,  I  have  a  little  private  business  — 

Jos.  Surf   You  need  not  stay.  [To  Servant. 

Ser.   No,  sir.  [Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.     Here's  a  chair,  Sir  Peter  —  I  beg  — 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  now  we  are  alone,  there  is  a  subject,  my  dear 
friend,  on  which  I  wish  to  unburden  my  mind  to  you  —  a  point 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  my  peace;  in  short,  my  good  friend, 
Lady  Teazle's  conduct  of  late  has  made  me  very  unhappy. 

Jos.  Surf.   Indeed !  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  'tis  but  too  plain  she  has  not  the  least  regard 
for  me ;  but,  what's  worse,  I  have  pretty  good  authority  to  sup- 
pose she  has  formed  an  attachment  to  another. 

Jos.  Surf.    Indeed !  you  astonish  me ! 

Sir  Pet.  Yes !  and,  between  ourselves,  I  think  I've  discovered 
the  person. 

Jos.  Surf.   How !  you  alarm  me  exceedingly. 

^^V  Pet.  Aye,  my  dear  friend,  I  knew  you  would  sympathize 
with  me ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Yes,  believe  me.  Sir  Peter,  such  a  discovery  would 
hurt  me  just  as  much  as  it  would  you. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  convinced  of  it.  Ah  !  it  is  a  happiness  to  have 
a  friend  whom  we  can  trust  even  with  one's  family  secrets. 
But  have  you  no  guess  who  I  mean  ? 

Jos.  Surf.  I  haven't  the  most  distant  idea.  It  can't  be  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite ! 

Sir  Pet.    Oh,  no !    What  say  you  to  Charles  ? 

Jos.  Surf.    My  brother !  impossible ! 

Sir  Pet.  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  the  goodness  of  your  own  heart 
misleads  you.     You  judge  of  others  by  yourself. 

Jos.  Surf.  Certainly,  Sir  Peter,  the  heart  that  is  conscious 
of  its  own  integrity  is  ever  slow  to  credit  another's  treachery. 

Sir  Pet.  True ;  but  your  brother  has  no  sentiment  —  you 
never  hear  him  talk  so. 
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Jos.  Surf.  Yet  I  can't  but  think  Lady  Teazle  herself  has  too 
much  principle. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye;  but  what  is  principle  against  the  flattery  of 
a  handsome,  lively  young  fellow  ? 

Jos.  Surf.   That's  very  true. 

Sir  Pet.  And  then,  you  know,  the  difference  of  our  ages  makes 
it  very  improbable  that  she  should  have  any  great  affection  for 
me;  and  if  she  were  to  be  frail,  and  I  were  to  make  it  public, 
why  the  town  would  only  laugh  at  me,  the  foolish  old  bachelor, 
who  had  married  a  girl. 

Jos.  Surf.   That's  true,  to  be  sure  —  they  would  laugh. 

Sir  Pet.  Laugh  !  aye,  and  make  ballads,  and  paragraphs,  and 
the  devil  knows  what  of  me. 

Jos.  Surf.   No,  you  must  never  make  it  public. 

Sir  Pet.  But  then  again  —  that  the  nephew  of  my  old  friend, 
Sir  Oliver,  should  be  the  person  to  attempt  such  a  wrong,  hurts 
me  more  nearly. 

Jos.  Surf.  Aye,  there's  the  point.  When  ingratitude  barbs 
the  dart  of  injury,  the  wound  has  double  danger  in  it. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye  —  I,  that  was,  in  a  manner,  left  his  guardian : 
in  whose  house  he  had  been  so  often  entertained;  who  never 
in  my  life  denied  him  —  my  advice ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  'tis  not  to  be  credited !  There  may  be  a  man 
capable  of  such  baseness,  to  be  sure;  but,  for  my  part,  till  you 
can  give  me  positive  proofs,  I  cannot  but  doubt  it.  However, 
if  it  should  be  proved  on  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine, 
I  disclaim  kindred  with  him :  for  the  man  who  can  break  the  laws 
of  hospitality,  and  tempt  the  wife  of  his  friend,  deserves  to  be 
branded  as  the  pest  of  society. 

Sir  Pet.  What  a  difference  there  is  between  you !  What 
noble  sentiments ! 

Jos.  Surf.   Yet  I  cannot  suspect  Lady  Teazle's  honour. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  sure  I  wish  to  think  well  of  her,  and  to  remove 
all  ground  of  quarrel  between  us.  She  has  lately  reproached 
me  more  than  once  with  having  made  no  settlement  on  her; 
and,  in  our  last  quarrel,  she  almost  hinted  that  she  should  not 
break  her  heart  if  I  was  dead.  Now,  as  we  seem  to  differ  in  our 
ideas  of  expense,  I  have  resolved  she  shall  have  her  own  way, 
and  be  her  own  mistress  in  that  respect  for  the  future;  and,  if 
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I  were  to  die,  she  will  find  I  have  not  been  inattentive  to  her 
interest  while  living.  Here,  my  friend,  are  the  drafts  of  two 
deeds,  which  I  wish  to  have  your  opinion  on.  By  one,  she  will 
enjoy  eight  hundred  a  year  independent  while  I  live;  and,  by 
the  other,  the  bulk  of  my  fortune  at  my  death. 

Jos.  Surf.  This  conduct,  Sir  Peter,  is  indeed  truly  generous.  — 
{Aside)     I  wish  it  may  not  corrupt  my  pupil. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  I  am  determined  she  shall  have  no  cause  to 
complain,  though  I  would  not  have  her  acquainted  with  the 
latter  instance  of  my  affection  yet  awhile. 

Jos.  Surf.    Nor  I,  if  I  could  help  it.  [Aside. 

Sir  Pet.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  please,  we  will 
talk  over  the  situation  of  your  hopes  with  Maria. 

Jos.  Surf,  {softly).  Oh,  no.  Sir  Peter;  another  time,  if  you 
please. 

Sir  Pet.  I  am  sensibly  chagrined  at  the  little  progress  you 
seem  to  make  in  her  affections. 

Jos.  Surf,  {softly).  I  beg  you  will  not  mention  it.  What 
are  my  disappointments  when  your  happiness  is  in  debate !  — 
{Aside.)     'Sdeath,  I  shall  be  ruined  every  way ! 

Sir  Pet.  And  though  you  are  averse  to  my  acquainting  Lady 
Teazle  with  your  passion,  I'm  sure  she's  not  your  enemy  in  the 
affair. 

Jos.  Surf.  Pray,  Sir  Peter,  now  oblige  me.  I  am  really  too 
much  affected  by  the  subject  we  have  been  speaking  of  to  bestow 
a  thought  on  my  own  concerns.  The  man  who  is  intrusted 
with  his  friend's  distresses  can  never  — 

Reenter  Servant. 
Well,  sir? 

Ser.  Your  brother,  sir,  is  speaking  to  a  gentleman  in  the  street, 
and  says  he  knows  you  are  within. 

Jos.  Surf  'Sdeath,  blockhead,  I'm  not  within  —  I'm  out  for 
the  day. 

Sir  Pet.  Stay  —  hold  —  a  thought  has  struck  me :  —  you 
shall  be  at  home. 

Jos.  Surf.  Well,  well,  let  him  up.  —  (Exit  Servant.)  He'll 
interrupt  Sir  Peter,  however,  [Aside. 

Sir  Pet.   Now,  my  good  friend,  oblige  me,  I   entreat  you. 
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Before  Charles  comes,  let  me  conceal  myself  somewhere,  then 
do  you  tax  him  on  the  pomt  we  have  been  talking,  and  his 
answer  may  satisfy  me  at  once. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  fie.  Sir  Peter !  would  you  have  me  join  in  so 
mean  a  trick  ?  —  to  trapan  my  brother  too  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Nay,  you  tell  me  you  are  sure  he  is  innocent;  if 
so,  you  do  him  the  greatest  service  by  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  clear  himself,  and  you  will  set  my  heart  at  rest.  Come,  you 
shall  not  refuse  me :  {going  up)  here,  behind  the  screen  will  be 
—  Hey !  what  the  devil !  there  seems  to  be  one  listener  here 
already  —  I'll  swear  I  saw  a  petticoat ! 

Jos.  Surf.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Well,  this  is  ridiculous  enough.  I'll 
tell  you.  Sir  Peter,  though  I  hold  a  man  of  intrigue  to  be  a  most 
despicable  character,  yet  you  know,  it  does  not  follow  that  one 
is  to  be  an  absolute  Joseph  either !  Hark'ee,  'tis  a  little  French 
milliner,  a  silly  rogue  that  plagues  me;  and  having  some  char- 
acter to  lose,  on  your  coming,  sir,  she  ran  behind  the  screen. 

Sir  Pet.  Ah,  a  rogue  —  But,  egad,  she  has  overheard  all  I 
have  been  saying  of  my  wife. 

Jos.  Surf.  Oh,  'twill  never  go  any  farther,  you  may  depend 
upon  it ! 

Sir  Pet.  No !  then,  faith,  let  her  hear  it  out.  —  Here's  a 
closet  will  do  as  well. 

Jos.  Surf.   Well,  go  in  there. 

Sir  Pet.   Sly  rogue!  sly  rogue!  [Goes  into  the  closet. 

Jos.  Surf.  A  narrow  escape,  indeed  !  and  a  curious  situation 
I'm  in,  to  part  man  and  wife  in  this  manner. 

Lady  Teaz.    {peeping).   Couldn't  I  steal  off? 

Jos.  Surf.   Keep  close,  my  angel ! 

Sir  Pet.    {peeping).  Joseph,  tax  him  home. 

Jos.  Surf.   Back,  my  dear  friend ! 

Lady  Teaz.  {peeping).   Couldn't  you  lock  Sir  Peter  in? 

Jos.  Surf.   Be  still,  my  life! 

Sir  Pet.  {peeping).  You're  sure  the  little  milliner  won't 
blab? 

Jos.  Surf.  In,  in,  my  dear  Sir  Peter  I  —  'Fore  Gad,  I  wish  I 
had  a  key  to  the  door. 
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Enter  Charles  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.  Holla !  brother,  what  has  been  the  matter  ? 
Your  fellow  would  not  let  me  up  at  first.  What !  have  you  had 
a  Jew  or  a  wench  with  you  ? 

Jos.  Surf.   Neither,  brother,  I  assure  you. 

Chas.  Surf.  But  what  has  made  Sir  Peter  steal  off  ?  I  thought 
he  had  been  with  you. 

Jos.  Surf.  He  was,  brother;  but,  hearing  you  were  coming, 
he  did  not  choose  to  stay. 

Chas.  Surf.  What !  was  the  old  gentleman  afraid  I  wanted  to 
borrow  money  of  him ! 

Jos.  Surf.  No,  sir:  but  I  am  sorry  to  find,  Charles,  you  have 
lately  given  that  worthy  man  grounds  for  great  uneasiness. 

Chas.  Surf.  Yes,  they  tell  me  I  do  that  to  a  great  many  worthy 
men.     But  how  so,  pray? 

Jos.  Surf.  To  be  plain  with  you,  brother,  he  thinks  you  are 
endeavoring  to  gain  Lady  Teazle's  affections  from  him. 

Chas.  Surf  Who,  I?  O  Lud !  not  I,  upon  my  word. — 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !  so  the  old  fellow  has  found  out  that  he  has 
got  a  young  wife,  has  he  ?  —  or,  what  is  worse,  Lady  Teazle 
has  found  out  she  has  an  old  husband? 

Jos.  Surf.  This  is  no  subject  to  jest  on,  brother.  He  who 
can  laugh  — 

Chas.  Surf.  True,  true,  as  you  were  going  to  say  —  then, 
seriously,  I  never  had  the  least  idea  of  what  you  charge  me  with, 
upon  my  honor. 

Jos.  Surf.  Well,  it  will  give  Sir  Peter  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  this.  [Raising  his  voice. 

Chas.  Surf.  To  be  sure,  I  once  thought  the  lady  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  me;  but,  upon  my  soul,  I  never  gave  her 
the  least  encouragement.  Besides,  you  know  my  attachment  to 
Maria. 

Jos.  Surf  But  sure,  brother,  even  if  Lady  Teazle  had  be- 
trayed the  fondest  partiality  for  you  — 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  look'ee,  Joseph,  I  hope  I  shall  never  de- 
liberately do  a  dishonorable  action ;  but  if  a  pretty  woman  was 
purposely  to  throw  herself  in  my  way  —  and  that  pretty  woman 
married  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  her  father  — 
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Jos.  Surf.  Well ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Why,  I  believe  I  should  be  obliged  to  borrow 
a  little  of  your  morality,  that's  all.  But,  brother,  do  you  know 
now  that  you  surprise  me  exceedingly,  by  naming  me  with  Lady 
Teazle;  for  i'faith,  I  always  understood  you  were  her  favorite. 

Jos.  Surf.   Oh,  for  shame,  Charles!    This  retort  is  foolish. 

Chas.  Surf.  Nay,  I  swear  I  have  seen  you  exchange  such 
significant  glances  — 

Jos.  Surf.   Nay,  nay,  sir,  this  is  no  jest. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  I'm  serious!  Don't  you  remember  one 
day,  when  I  called  here  — 

Jos.  Surf.   Nay,  pr'ythee,  Charles  — 

Chas.  Surf.  And  found  you  together  — 

Jos.  Surf.   Zounds,  sir,  I  insist  — 

Chas.  Surf.  And  another  time,  when  your    servant  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Brother,  brother,  a  word  with  you !  — {Aside^ 
Gad,  I  must  stop  him. 

Chas.  Surf.   Informed,  I  say,  that  — 

Jos.  Surf.  Hush !  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  Sir  Peter  has  over- 
heard all  we  have  been  saying.  I  knew  you  would  clear  your- 
self, or  I  should  not  have  consented. 

Chas.  Surf.  How,  Sir  Peter !    Where  is  he  ? 

Jos.  Surf.   Softly,  there !  [Points  to  the  closet. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  'fore  Heaven,  I'll  have  him  out.  Sir  Peter, 
come  forth ! 

Jos.  Surf.   No,  no  — 

Chas.  Surf.  I  say,  Sir  Peter,  come  into  court.  —  (Pulls  in 
Sir  Peter.)  What  I  my  old  guardian  !  —  What !  —  turn  in- 
quisitor, and  take  evidence,  incog.  ?     Oh,  fie !     Oh,  fie ! 

Sir  Pet.  Give  me  your  hand,  Charles  —  I  believe  I  have 
suspected  you  wrongfully ;  but  you  mustn't  be  angry  with  Joseph 
—  'twas  my  plan ! 

Chas.  Surf.   Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet.  But  I  acquit  you.  I  promise  you  I  don't  think 
near  so  ill  of  you  as  I  did.  What  I  have  heard  has  given  me 
great  satisfaction. 

Chas.  Surf.  Egad,  then,  'twas  lucky  you  didn't  hear  any 
more.    Wasn't  it,  Joseph? 

Sir  Pet.   Ah  I  you  would  have  retorted  on  him. 
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Chas.  Surf.   Ah,  aye,  that  was  a  joke. 
Sir  Pet.   Yes,  yes,  I  know  his  honor  too  well. 
Chas.  Surf.   But  you  might  as  well  have  suspected  him  as 
me  in  this  matter,  for  all  that.     Mightn't  he,  Joseph  ? 
Sir  Pet.   Well,  well,  I  believe  you. 

Jos.  Surf.   Would  they  were  both  out  of  the  room !     [Aside. 
Sir  Pet.  And  in  future,  perhaps,  we  may  not  be  such  strangers. 

Reenter  Servant  and  whispers  Joseph  Surface. 

Ser.  Lady  Sneerwell  is  below,  and  says  she  will  come  up. 

Jos.  Surf.  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  —  I  must  wait  on  you 
downstairs;  here's  a  person  come  on  particular  business. 

Chas.  Surf.  Well,  you  can  see  him  in  another  room.  Sir 
Peter  and  I  have  not  met  a  long  time,  and  I  have  something  to 
say  to  him. 

Jos.  Surf,  (aside).  They  must  not  be  left  together.  — 
(Aloud.)     I'll  send  Lady  Sneerwell  away,  and  return  directly. 

—  (Aside  to  Sir  Peter.)  Sir  Peter,  not  a  word  of  the  French 
milliner. 

Sir  Pet.  (aside  to  Joseph  Surface).     I!  not  for  the  world! 

—  (Exit  Joseph  Surface.)  Ah,  Charles,  if  you  associated 
more  with  your  brother,  one  might  indeed  hope  for  your  refor- 
mation. He  is  a  man  of  sentiment.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment. 

Chas.  Surf.  Psha !  he  is  too  moral  by  half;  and  so  appre- 
hensive of  his  good  name,  as  he  calls  it,  that  I  suppose  he  would 
as  soon  let  a  priest  into  his  house  as  a  wench. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  —  come,  come,  —  you  wrong  him.  No, 
no,  Joseph  is  no  rake,  but  he  is  no  such  saint  either,  in  that 
respect.  —  (Aside.)  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  him  —  we 
should  have  such  a  laugh  at  Joseph. 

Chas.  Surf.  Oh,  hang  him !  he's  a  very  anchorite,  a  young 
hermit ! 

Sir  Pet.  Hark'ee  —  you  must  not  abuse  him:  he  may 
chance  to  hear  of  it  again,  I  promise  you. 

Chas.  Surf.   Why,  you  won't  tell  him? 

Sir  Pet.  No  — but  — this  w sly.  —  (Aside.)  Egad,  I'll  tell 
him.  (Aloud.)  Hark'ee,  have  you  a  mind  to  have  a  good 
laugh  at  Joseph? 
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Chas.  Sutf.   I  should  like  it  of  all  things. 

Sir  Pet.  Then,  i'faith,  we  will !  I'll  be  quit  with  him  for 
discovering  me.     He  had  a  girl  with  him  when  I  called. 

\Whispers. 

Chas.  Surf.   What !     Joseph  ?  you  jest. 

Sir  Pet.  Hush  !  —  a  little  French  milliner  —  and  the  best  of 
the  jest  is  —  she's  in  the  room  now. 

Chas.  Surf.   The  devil  she  is ! 

Sir  Pet.   Hush  !  I  tell  you.  [Points  to  the  screen. 

Chas.  Surf.   Behind  the  screen  !     Odds  life,  let's  unveil  her ! 

Sir  Pet.   No,  no,  he's  coming :  —  you  shan't,  indeed ! 

Chas.  Surf.   Oh,  egad,  we'll  have  a  peep  at  the  little  milliner ! 

Sir  Pet.   Not  for  the  world  !  —  Joseph  will  never  forgive  me. 

Chas.  Surf.   I'll  stand  by  you  — 

Sir  Pet.   Odds,  here-  he  is ! 

[Charles  Surface  throws  down  the  screen. 

Reenter  Joseph  Surface. 

Chas.  Surf.   Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  wonderful ! 

Sir  Pet.   Lady  Teazle,  by  all  that's  damnable ! 

Chas.  Surf.  Sir  Peter,  this  is  one  of  the  smartest  French 
milliners  I  ever  saw.  Egad,  you  seem  all  to  have  been  divert- 
ing yourselves  here  at  hide  and  seek,  and  I  don't  see  who  is 
out  of  the  secret.  Shall  I  beg  your  ladyship  to  inform  me? 
Not  a  word !  —  Brother,  will  you  be  pleased  to  explain  this 
matter  ?  What !  is  Morality  dumb  too  ?  —  Sir  Peter,  though 
I  found  you  in  the  dark,  perhaps  you  are  not  so  now!  All 
mute !  Well  —  though  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  affair,  I  sup- 
pose you  perfectly  understand  one  another ;  so  I'll  leave  you  to 
yourselves.  —  [Going.']  Brother,  I'm  sorry  to  find  you  have  given 
that  worthy  man  grounds  for  so  much  uneasiness.  —  Sir  Peter ! 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  so  noble  as  a  man  of  sentiment !  [Exit. 

Jos.  Surf.  Sir  Peter  —  notwithstanding  —  I  confess  —  that 
appearances  are  against  me  —  if  you  will  afford  me  your  pa- 
tience —  I  make  no  doubt  —  but  I  shall  explain  everything  to 
your  satisfaction. 

Sir  Pet.   If  you  please,  sir. 

Jos.  Surf.   The  fact  is,  sir,  that  Lady  Teazle,  knowing  my 
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pretensions  to  your  ward  Maria  —  I  say,  sir,  Lady  Teazle, 
iDeing  apprehensive  of  the  jealousy  of  your  temper  —  and  know- 
ing my  friendship  to  the  family  —  she,  sir,  I  say  —  called  here 
—  in  order  that  —  I  might  explain  these  pretensions  —  but  on 
your  coming  —  being  apprehensive  —  as  I  said  —  of  your 
jealousy  —  she  withdrew  —  and  this,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter. 

Sir  Pet.  A  very  clear  account,  upon  my  word;  and  I  dare 
swear  the  lady  will  vouch  for  every  article  of  it. 

Lady  Teaz.   For  not  one  word  of  it,  Sir  Peter ! 

Sir  Pet.  How !  don't  you  think  it  worth  while  to  agree  in 
the  lie  ? 

Lady  Teaz.  There  is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  what  that 
gentleman  has  told  you. 

Sir  Pet.   I  believe  you,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am ! 

Jos.  Surf,  (aside  to  Lady  Teazle),  'Sdeath,  madam,  will 
you  betray  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  Good  Mr,  Hypocrite,  by  your  leave,  I'll  speak 
for  myself. 

Sir  Pet.  Aye,  let  her  alone,  sir;  you'll  find  she'll  make  out 
a  better  story  than  you,  without  prompting. 

Lady  Teaz.  Hear  me.  Sir  Peter !  —  I  came  here  on  no  matter 
relating  to  your  ward,  and  even  ignorant  of  this  gentleman's 
pretensions  to  her.  But  I  came,  seduced  by  his  insidious  argu- 
ments, at  least  to  listen  to  his  pretended  passion,  if  not  to  sac- 
rifice your  honor  to  his  baseness. 

Sir  Pet.   Now,  I  believe,  the  truth  is  coming,  indeed ! 

Jos.  Surf.   The  woman's  mad  ! 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  sir;  she  has  recovered  her  senses,  and  your 
own  arts  have  furnished  her  with  the  means.  —  Sir  Peter,  I 
do  not  expect  you  to  credit  me  —  but  the  tenderness  you  ex- 
pressed for  me,  when  I  am  sure  you  could  not  think  I  was  a 
witness  to  it,  has  penetrated  so  to  my  heart,  that  had  I  left  the 
place  without  the  shame  of  this  discovery,  my  future  life  should 
have  spoken  the  sincerity  of  my  gratitude.  As  for  that  smooth- 
tongued hypocrite,  who  would  have  seduced  the  wife  of  his  too 
credulous  friend,  while  he  affected  honorable  addresses  to  his 
ward  —  I  behold  him  now  in  a  light  so  truly  despicable,  that  I 
shall  never  again  respect  myself  for  having  listened  to  him. 

[Exit. 
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Jos.    Surf.  Notwithstanding    all    this,    Sir    Peter,    Heaven 
knows  — 

Sir  Pet.   That  you  are  a  villain !   and  so  I  leave  you  to  your 
conscience. 

Jos.  Surf.   You  are  too  rash,  Sir  Peter;   you  shall  hear  me. 
The  man  who  shuts  out  conviction  by  refusing  to  — 

[Exeunt  Sir  Peter  and  Joseph  Surface,  talking. 
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JOSEPH  HENRY  SHORTHOUSE 

Joseph  Henry  Short  house,  an  English  novelist.  Born  at  Birmingham, 
England,  in  1834;  died  March  4,  1903.  Author  of  "John  Inglesant," 
"The  Little  Schoolmaster,  Mark,"  "Sir  Percival,"  "A  Teacher  of  the  Vio- 
lin," and  "Blanche,  Lady  Falaise." 

"John  Inglesant"  is  a  noble  portrayal  of  high  ideals  and  lofty  sentiment. 
It  has  few  equals  among  English  works  of  fiction. 

(From  "John  Inglesant") 

Between  the  tombs  of  the  two  kings  stood  the  friar,  his  head 
bowed  upon  his  hands.  The  light  grew  every  moment  less  and 
less  bright,  and  the  shadows  stretched  ever  longer  and  longer 
across  the  marble  floor.  The  lamps  before  the  shrines,  and  the 
altar  tapers  in  the  funeral  chapels,  shone  out  clearer  and  more 
distinct.  The  organs  had  ceased,  but  the  dolorous  chanting  of 
the  miserere  from  beyond  the  high  altar  still  came  to  them  with 
a  remote  and  wailing  tone. 

Inglesant  advanced  towards  the  friar,  who  appeared  to  be 
aware  of  his  presence  by  instinct,  and  raised  his  head  as  he 
drew  near.  He  returned  no  answer  to  Inglesant' s  greeting,  but 
seated  himself  upon  a  bench  near  one  of  the  tombs,  and  began 
at  once,  like  a  man  who  has  little  time  to  spend. 

"I  am  desirous,"  he  said,  "of  telling  you  at  once  of  what  has 
occurred  to  me.  Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  at  any  moment 
to  hinder  unless  I  do?  It  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  story,  in 
which  you  and  I  and  all  men  would  be  but  puppets  in  the 
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Divine  Hand  were  not  the  Divine  Love  such  that  we  are  rather 
children  led  onward  by  their  Father's  hand  —  welcomed  home 
by  their  Mother's  smile." 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  story  that  the  friar  told  Inglesant  in 
the  darkening  church.  In  places  it  was  incoherent  and  obscure. 
The  first  part  of  his  narrative,  as  it  relates  to  others  besides 
himself,  is  told  here  in  a  different  form,  so  that,  if  possible, 
what  really  happened  might  be  known.  The  latter  part,  being 
untranslatable  into  any  other  language  and  inexplicable  upon 
any  basis  of  fact,  must  be  told  in  his  own  words. 

"When  you  left  me  at  the  mountain  chapel,"  said  the  friar, 
"I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  I  had  escaped  with  life.  I 
thought  I  had  met  with  a  Fantastic,  whose  brain  was  turned 
with  monkish  fancies,  and  I  blessed  my  fortunate  stars  that 
such  had  been  the  case.  I  thought  little  of  the  Divine  ven- 
geance that  dogged  my  steps." 

When  Inglesant  met  Malvolti  upon  the  mountain  pass  (as 
he  gathered  from  the  friar's  narrative) ,  the  latter,  utterly  penni- 
less and  undone,  having  exhausted  every  shift  and  art  of  policy 
and  being  so  well  known  in  all  the  cities  of  Italy  that  he  was 
safe  in  none  of  them,  had  bethought  himself  of  his  native  place. 
It  was,  indeed,  almost  the  only  place  where  his  character  was 
unknown,  and  his  person  comparatively  safe.  But  it  had  other 
attractions  for  the  hunted  and  desperate  man.  Malvolti's  father 
had  died  when  his  son  was  a  boy,  and  his  mother  in  a  year  or 
two  married  again.  His  stepfather  was  harsh  and  unkind  to 
the  fatherless  child,  and  the  seeds  of  evil  were  sown  in  the  boy's 
heart  by  the  treatment  he  received;  but  a  year  after  this  mar- 
riage a  litde  girl  was  born,  who  won  her  way  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  forlorn  and  unhappy  lad.  He  was  her  constant 
playmate,  protector,  and  instructor.  For  several  years  the  only 
happy  moments  of  his  life  were  passed  when  he  could  steal 
away  with  her  to  the  woods  and  hills,  wandering  for  hours 
together  alone  or  with  the  wood-cutters  and  charcoal-burners; 
and  when,  after  a  few  years,  the  unkindness  of  his  parents  and 
his  own  restless  and  passionate  nature  sent  him  out  into  the 
world  in  which  he  played  so  evil  a  part,  the  image  of  the  inno- 
cent child  followed  him  into  scenes  of  vice,  and  was  never 
obliterated  from  his  memorv.    The  murmur  of  the  leaves  above 
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the  fowling-floor  where  they  lay  together  during  the  midday 
heat,  the  splash  of  the  fountains  where  they  watched  the  fiocks 
of  sheep  drinking,  followed  him  into  strange  places  and  foreign 
countries,  and  arose  to  his  recollection  in  moments  of  danger^ 
and  even  of  passion  and  crime. 

The  home  of  Malvolti's  parents  had  been  in  the  suburb  of  a 
small  town  of  the  Bolognese.  Here,  at  some  little  height  above 
the  town  on  the  slope  of  the  wooded  hills,  a  monastery  and 
chapel  had  been  erected,  and  in  course  of  time  some  few  houses 
had  grouped  themselves  around,  among  which  that  of  Mal- 
volti's father  had  been  the  most  considerable.  The  sun  was 
setting  behind  the  hills  when  Malvolti,  weary,  dispirited,  and 
dying  of  hunger,  came  along  the  winding  road  from  the  south, 
which  skirted  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  mountains.  The 
*slanting  rays  penetrated  the  woods,  and  shone  between  the 
openings  of  the  hills,  lighting  up  the  grass-grown  buildings  of 
the  monastery,  and  the  belfry  of  the  little  chapel,  where  the 
bell  was  ringing  for  vespers.  Below,  the  plain  stretched  itself 
peacefully ;  a  murmur  of  running  water  blended  with  the  tolling 
of  the  bell.  A  waft  of  peace  and  calm,  like  a  breeze  from  para- 
dise, fell  upon  Malvolti's  heart,  and  he  seemed  to  hear  soft 
voices  welcoming  him  home.  He  pictured  to  himself  his 
mother's  kind  greeting,  his  sister's  delight;  even  his  stern  step- 
father's figure  was  softened  in  the  universal  evening  glow.  It 
was  a  fairy  vision,  in  which  the  passing  years  had  found  no 
place,  where  the  avenging  footsteps  that  follow  sin  did  not 
come,  and  which  had  no  reality  in  actual  existence.  He  turned 
the  angle  of  the  wood,  and  stood  before  his  home.  It  lay  in 
ruins  and  desolate. 

The  sun  sank  below  the  hills,  the  bell  went  on  tolling  mo- 
notonously through  the  deepening  gloom.  Dazed  and  faint, 
Malvolti  followed  its  tones  into  the  chapel,  where  the  vesper 
service  began.  When  it  was  ended  the  miserable  man  spoke 
to  one  of  the  monks,  and  craved  some  food.  Deprived  of  his 
last  hope,  his  senses  faint  and  dull  with  weariness  and  hunger, 
and  lulled  by  the  soft  strains  of  devout  sound,  —  his  life  con- 
fessed at  last  to  have  been  completely  a  failure,  and  the  wages 
of  sin  to  have  turned  to  withered  leaves  in  his  hand,  —  his  heart 
was  more  disposed  than  perhaps  it  had  ever  been  to  listen  to 
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the  soft  accents  of  penitence,  and  to  hear  the  whispering  mur- 
mur that  haunts  the  shadowy  walks  of  mortified  repentance. 
Comforted  by  food,  the  kindly  words  of  pity  and  exhortation 
stole  upon  his  senses,  and  he  almost  fancied  that  he  might  find 
a  home  and  peace  without  further  wandering  and  punishment. 
He  was  much  deceived. 

He  inquired  concerning  the  fate  of  those  whom,  debased  and 
selfish  as  he  was,  he  still  loved,  especially  now,  when  the  sight 
of  long-forgotten  but  still  familiar  places  recalled  the  past,  and 
seemed  to  obliterate  the  intervening  years.  The  monks  told 
him  a  story  of  sorrow  and  of  sin,  such  as  he  himself  often  had 
participated  in,  and  would  have  heard  at  another  time  with  a 
smile  of  indifference.  His  stepfather  was  dead,  killed  in  a  feud 
which  his  own  insolent  temper  had  provoked.  His  mother  and 
sister  had  continued  for  some  time  to  live  in  the  same  house, 
and  there  perhaps  he  might  have  found  them,  had  not  a  gentle- 
man, whose  convenience  had  led  him  to  claim  the  hospitality  of 
the  monastery  for  a  night's  rest,  chanced  to  see  his  sister  in  the 
morning  as  he  mounted  his  horse.  The  sight  of  a  face  whose 
beauty  combined  a  haughty  clearness  of  outline  with  a  certain 
coy  softness  of  expression,  and  a  figure  of  perfect  form,  detained 
him  from  his  intended  journey,  and  he  obtained  admittance 
into  the  widow's  house.  What  wizard  arts  he  practised  the 
monks  did  not  know,  but  when  he  departed  he  left  anxiety  and 
remorse  where  he  had  found  content  and  a  certain  peace.  In 
due  time  the  two  women,  despairing  of  his  return,  had  fol- 
lowed him,  and  the  younger,  the  monks  had  heard  (and  they 
believed  the  report)  —  ill-treated  and  spurned  —  was  now  living 
in  Florence  a  life  of  sin.  The  softened  expression  of  rest  and 
penitence  which  had  begun  to  show  itself  in  Malvolti's  face  left 
it,  and  the  more  habitual  one  of  cruel  and  hungry  sin  returned 
as  he  inquired,  — 

"Did  the  Reverend  Fathers  remember  the  name  of  this 
man?" 

The  good  monks  hesitated  as  they  saw  the  look  in  the  in- 
quirer's face;  but  it  was  not  their  duty  to  conceal  the  truth 
from  one  who  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to  be  informed  of  it. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  practise  forgiveness,  even  of  the  greatest 
injuries,  my  son,"  one  of  them  replied;    "our  blessed  Lord  has 
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enjoined  it,  and  left  us  this  as  an  example,  that  He  has  forgiven 
us.    The  man  was  called  il  Cavaliere  di  Guardino." 

The  monks  were  relieved  when  they  saw  that  their  guest 
showed  no  emotion  upon  hearing  this  name;  only  he  said  that 
he  must  go  to  Florence  and  endeavor  to  find  his  sister. 

But  in  truth  there  was  in  the  man's  mind,  under  a  calm  ex- 
terior, a  crisis  of  feeling  not  easy  to  describe.  That  the  Cavaliere, 
his  familiar  accomplice,  in  whose  company  and  by  whose  aid 
he  had  himself  so  often  committed  ravages  upon  the  innocent, 
should,  in  the  chance  medley  of  life,  be  selected  to  inflict  this 
blow,  affected  him  in  a  strange  and  unaccustomed  way,  with 
the  sense  of  a  hitherto  unrecognized  justice  at  work  among  the 
affairs  of  men.  He  was  so  utterly  at  the  end  of  all  his  hopes, 
life  was  so  completely  closed  to  him,  and  his  soul  was  so  sorely 
stricken;  in  return  for  all  his  sins,  in  the  only  holy  and  sacred 
spot  that  remained  in  his  fallen  nature,  —  his  love  and  remem- 
brance of  his  sister,  —  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
might  take  place,  and  that,  in  this  depth  and  slough,  there 
might  appear,  though  dimly,  the  possibility  of  an  entrance  into 
a  higher  life.  He  was  better  known  in  Florence  than  in  any 
city  of  Italy,  except  Rome;  and  if  he  went  there  his  violent 
death  was  almost  certain,  yet  he  determined  to  go.  He  assured 
Inglesant  afterwards,  in  relating  the  story,  that  his  object  was 
not  revenge,  but  that  his  desire  was  to  seek  out  and  rescue  his 
sister.  Revenge  doubtless  brooded  in  his  mind;  but  it  was  not 
the  motive  which  urged  him  onward. 

He  told  Inglesant  a  strange  story  of  his  weary  journey  to 
Florence,  subsisting  on  charity  from  convent  to  convent;  of  his 
wandering  up  and  down  in  the  beautiful  city,  worn  out  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  unknown,  and  hiding  himself  from  recog- 
nition. Amid  the  grim  forms  of  vice  that  haunted  the  shadowy 
recesses  of  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  in  the  vaulted  halls  of 
deserted  palaces  and  the  massive  fastnesses  of  patrician  strife, 
he  flitted  like  a  ghost,  pale  and  despairing,  urged  on  by  a  rest- 
less desire  that  knew  no  respite.  In  these  dens  of  a  reckless 
life,  which  had  thrown  off  all  restraint  and  decorum,  he  recog- 
nized many  whom  he  had  known  in  other  days,  and  in  far 
different  places.  In  these  gloomy  halls,  which  had  once  been 
bright  with  youth    and    gaiety,  but  were  now  hideous  with 
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poverty  and  crime,  —  in  which  the  windows  were  darkened,  and 
the  colored  ceihngs  and  frescoed  walls  were  blurred  with  smoke 
and  damp,  and  which  were  surrounded  by  narrow  alleys  which 
shut  out  the  light,  and  cut  them  off  from  all  connection  with 
the  outer  world,  —  he  at  last  heard  of  the  Cavaliere.  He  was 
told  that,  flying  from  Rome  after  his  sister's  marriage,  he  had 
been  arrested  for  some  offense  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  those 
into  whose  hands  he  fell  being  old  enemies,  and  bearing  him 
some  grudge,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  even  condemned 
to  the  galleys,  for,  since  the  Papal  election,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  claim  even  a  shadow  of  protection  from  any  of  the  great 
families  who  had  once  been  his  patrons.  After  a  short  imprison- 
ment he  was  deputed,  among  others,  to  perform  some  such 
office  as  Inglesant  had  seen  undertaken  by  the  slaves  in  Naples, 
for  the  plague  had  raged  for  some  summers  past,  with  more 
or  less  intensity  in  southern  Italy.  ^Vhile  engaged  in  this  work 
he  had  managed  to  make  his  escape,  and  had  not  long  since 
arrived  in  Florence,  where  he  had  kept  himself  closely  concealed . 
Malvolti  was  told  the  secret  lurking-place  where  he  might  prob- 
ably be  found. 

"It  was  a  brilliantly  hot  afternoon,"  continued  Malvolti, 
speaking  very  slowly;  "you  will  wonder  that  I  tell  you  this; 
but  it  was  the  last  time  that  I  ever  saw  the  sun.  I  remember 
the  bright  and  burning  pavements  even  in  the  narrow  alleys  out 
of  which  I  turned  into  the  long  and  dark  entries  and  vaulted 
rooms.  I  followed  some  persons  who  entered  before  me,  and 
some  voices  which  led  me  onward,  into  a  long  and  lofty  room 
in  the  upper  stories,  at  the  farther  end  of  which,  before  a  high 
window  partially  boarded  up,  some  men  were  at  play.  As  I 
came  up  the  room,  all  the  other  parts  of  which  lay  in  deep 
shadow,  the  light  fell  strongly  upon  a  corner  of  the  table,  and 
upon  the  man  who  was  casting  the  dice.  He  had  just  thrown 
his  chance,  and  he  turned  his  head  as  I  came  up.  He  appeared 
to  be  naked  except  his  slippers  and  a  cloak  or  blanket  of  white 
cloth,  with  pale  yellow  stripes.  His  hair  was  closely  cropped ; 
his  face,  which  was  pale  and  aquiline,  was  scarred  and  seamed 
with  deep  lines  of  guilt  and  misery,  especially  around  the  eyes, 
from  which  flashed  a  lurid  light,  and  his  lips  were  parted  with  a 
mocking  and  Satanic  laugh.     His  dark  and  massive  throat  and 
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chest  and  his  long  and  sinewy  arms  forced  their  way  out  of  the 
cloth  with  which  he  was  wrapped,  and  the  lean  fingers  of  both 
hands,  which  crossed  each  other  convulsively,  were  pointed 
exultantly  to  the  deuce  or  ace  which  he  had  thrown.  The  last 
sight  I  ever  saw,  the  last  sight  my  eyes  will  ever  behold  until 
they  open  before  the  throne  of  God,  was  this  demon-like  figure, 
standing  out  clear  and  distinct  against  the  shadowy  gloom  in 
which  dim  figures  seemed  to  move,  and  the  dice  upon  the  table 
by  his  side. 

"He  burst  out  into  a  wild  and  mocking  laugh.  'Ah,  Mal- 
volti,'  he  said,  'you  were  ever  unlucky  at  the  dice.  Come  and 
take  your  chances  in  the  next  main.' 

"  I  know  not  what  fury  possessed  me,  nor  why,  at  that  mo- 
ment especially,  this  man's  mocking  villainy  inspired  me  with 
such  headlong  rage.  I  remembered  nothing  but  the  crimes  and 
wrongs  which  he  had  perpetrated.  I  drew  the  dagger  I  carried 
beneath  my  clothes,  and  sprang  upon  him  with  a  cry  as  wild  as 
his  own.  What  happened  I  cannot  tell.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
laughter  of  fiends,  and  to  feel  the  tortures  of  hell  on  every  side. 
Then  all  was  darkness  and  the  grave." 

Overpowered  as  it  seemed  by  the  recollection  of  his  suffer- 
ings, the  friar  paused  and  sank  upon  his  knees  upon  the  pave- 
ment. The  Miserere  had  died  away,  and  a  profound  gloom, 
broken  only  by  the  flicker  of  tapers,  filled  the  church.  Ingle- 
sant  was  deeply  moved,  —  less,  however,  by  sympathy  with  the 
man's  story  than  by  the  consciousness  of  the  emotions  which  he 
himself  experienced.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe  that 
he  was  the  same  man  who,  some  short  years  before,  had  longed 
for  this  meeting  with  a  bloodthirsty  desire  that  he  might  take 
some  terrible  vengeance  upon  his  brother's  murderer.  Now  he 
stood  before  the  same  murderer,  who  not  so  long  before  had 
attempted  to  take  his  life  also  with  perhaps  the  very  dagger  of 
vhich  he  now  spoke;  and  as  he  looked  down  upon  him,  no 
feeling  but  that  of  pity  was  in  his  heart.  In  the  presence  of 
the  awful  visitant  who  at  that  moment  was  filling  the  city  which 
lay  around  them  with  death  and  corruption,  and  before  whose 
eternal  power  the  strife  and  enmity  of  man  shrank  away  appalled 
and  silenced,  it  was  not  wonderful  that  inordinate  hate  should 
cease;  but,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  prostrate  man  before  him,  an 
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awe-inspiring  feeling  took  possession  of  Inglesant's  mind,  which 
still  more  effectually  crushed  every  sentiment  of  anger  or  re- 
venge. The  significance  of  his  own  half-conceived  action  was 
revealed  to  him,  and  he  recognized,  with  something  approaching 
to  terror,  that  the  cause  was  no  longer  his,  that  another  hand 
had  interposed  to  strike,  and  that  his  sword  had  spared  the 
murderer  of  his  brother  only  that  he  might  become  the  victim 
of  that  divine  vengeance  which  has  said,  "I  will  repay." 


SIR   PHILIP  SIDNEY 

Sir  PmLiP  SroNEV.  An  English  courtier  and  man  of  letters.  Bom  at 
Penshurst  in  Kent,  November  30,  1554;  died  at  Amheim,  October  17, 
1586.  Author  of  "Astrophel  and  Stella,"  "The  Defense  of  Poesy," 
"Arcadia." 

Sidney  as  a  youth  was  of  manly  beauty;  skilled  in  athletic  sports;  frank- 
hearted,  high-minded,  faultless,  yet  spirited.  He  stood  high  in  scholarship, 
and  was  wise  in  counsel.  Very  eafly  he  was  intrusted  with  missions  from 
the  English  court  to  the  Continent. 

As  a  warrior,  on  entering  the  field  of  battle,  Sidney  gave  away  part  of  his 
armor  to  protect  a  friend;  and,  when  dying  of  a  mortal  wound,  relin- 
quished a  cup  of  wine  to  a  suffering  soldier,  saying,  "Thy  need  is  greater 
than  mine." 

For  months  after  his  death  no  gentleman  of  quality  in  London  would 
wear  gay  clothing;  and  the  great  universities  honored  him  as  an  ideal  for 
the  youth  of  England. 

SONNETS      t 

Come,  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release, 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low. 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease 
Of  those  fierce  darts.  Despair  at  me  doth  throw; 
O,  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease: 
I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed; 
A  chamber,  deaf  to  noise,  and  blind  to  light; 
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A  rosy  garland,  and  a  weary  head, 
And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right, 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than  elsewhere  Stella's  image  see. 

With  how  sad  steps,  O  Moon !  thou  climb'st  the  skies, 

How  silently,  and  with  how  wan  a  face ! 

What  may  it  be,  that  even  in  heavenly  place 

That  busy  Archer  his  sharp  arrows  tries? 

Sure,  if  that  long  with  love  acquainted  eyes 

Can  judge  of  love,  thou  feel'st  a  lover's  case ; 

I  read  it  in  thy  looks,  thy  languish'd  grace 

To  me  that  feel  the  like  thy  state  descries. 

Then,  even  of  fellowship,  O  Moon,  tell  me. 

Is  constant  love  deem'd  there  but  want  of  wit? 

Are  beauties  there  as  proud  as  here  they  be? 

Do  they  above  love  to  be  lov'd,  and  yet 

Those  lovers  scorn  whom  that  love  doth  possess? 

Do  they  call  virtue  there  ungratefulness? 

0  HAPPY  Thames,  that  didst  my  Stella  bear! 

1  saw  thee  with  full  many  a  smiling  line 
Upon  thy  cheerful  face  joy's  livery  wear. 

While  those  fair  planets  on  thy  streams  did  shine. 
The  boat  for  joy  could  not  to  dance  forbear; 
While  wanton  winds,  with  beauties  so  divine 
Ravish'd,  staid  not,  till  in  her  golden  hair 
They  did  themselves  (O  sweetest  prison)  twine: 
And  fain  those  CEol's  youth  there  would  their  stay 
Have  made;  but,  forced  by  Nature  still  to  fly, 
First  did  with  puffing  kiss  those  locks  display. 
She,  so  dishevel'd,  blush'd.     From  window  I, 
With  sight  thereof,  cried  out,  "O  fair  disgrace; 
Let  Honor's  self  to  thee  grant  highest  place." 

(From  "The  Defense  of  Poesy") 

Now,  therein,  of  all  sciences,  I  speak  still  of  human,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  human  conceit,  is  our  poet  the  monarch.     For  he 
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doth  not  only  show  the  way,  but  giveth  so  sweet  a  prospect  into 
the  way,  as  will  entice  any  man  to  enter  into  it :  nay,  he  doth,  as 
if  your  journey  should  lie  through  a  fair  vineyard,  at  the  very 
first,  give  you  a  cluster  of  grapes,  that,  full  of  that  taste,  you  may 
long  to  pass  farther.  He  beginneth  not  with  obscure  definitions, 
which  must  blur  the  margent  with  interpretations,  and  load  the 
memory  with  doubtfulness ;  but  he  cometh  to  you  with  words  set 
in  delightful  proportion,  either  accompanied  with  or  prepared 
for  the  well-enchanting  skill  of  music,  and  with  a  tale,  forsooth ; 
he  cometh  unto  you,  with  a  tale,  which  holdeth  children  from 
play  and  old  men  from  the  chimney-corner;  and,  pretending  no 
more,  doth  intend  the  winning  of  the  mind  from  wickedness  to 
virtue ;  even  as  the  child  is  often  brought  to  take  most  wholesome 
things  by  hiding  them  in  such  other  as  have  a  pleasant  taste; 
which,  if  one  should  begin  to  tell  them  the  nature  of  the  aloes 
or  rhubarbarum  they  should  receive,  would  sooner  take  their 
physic  at  their  ears  than  at  their  mouth ;  so  is  it  in  men,  (most  of 
which  are  childish  in  the  best  things,)  till  they  be  cradled  in  their 
graves,  glad  they  will  be  to  hear  the  tales  of  Hercules,  Achilles, 
Cyrus,  yEneas,  and,  hearing  them,  must  needs  hear  the  right  de- 
scription of  wisdom,  valor,  and  justice ;  which,  if  they  had  been 
barely  (that  is  to  say,  philosophically)  set  out,  they  would  swear 
they  be  brought  to  school  again.  That  imitation  whereof  poetry 
is,  hath  the  most  conveniency  to  nature  of  all  other:  insomuch 
that,  as  Aristotle  saith,  "those  things  which  in  themselves  are 
horrible,  as  cruel  battles,  unnatural  monsters,  are  made,  in 
poetical  imitation,  delightful."  Truly,  I  have  known  men,  that 
even  with  reading  Amadis  de  Gaul,  which,  God  knoweth, 
wanteth  much  of  a  perfect  poesy,  have  found  their  hearts  moved 
to  the  exercise  of  courtesy,  liberality,  and  especially  courage. 

Since,  then,  poetry  is  of  all  human  learning  the  most  ancient, 
and  of  most  fatherly  antiquity,  as  from  whence  other  learnings 
have  taken  their  beginnings;  since  it  is  so  universal,  that  no 
learned  nation  doth  despise  it,  nor  barbarous  nation  is  without  it : 
since  both  Roman  and  Greek  gave  such  divine  names  unto  it, 
the  one  of  prophesying,  the  other  of  making,  and  that,  indeed, 
that  name  of  making  is  fit  for  him,  considering  that  where  all 
other  arts  retain  themselves  within  their  subjects,  and  receive, 
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as  it  were,  their  being  from  it,  the  poet  only  bringeth  his  own 
stuff,  and  doth  not  learn  a  conceit  out  of  the  matter,  but  maketh 
matter  for  a  conceit.  Since,  neither  his  description  nor  end  con- 
taining any  evil,  the  thing  described  cannot  be  evil;  since  his 
effects  be  so  good  as  to  teach  goodness,  and  delight  the  learners 
of  it :  since  therein  (namely,  in  moral  doctrine,  the  chief  of  all 
knowledge)  he  doth  not  only  far  pass  the  historian,  but,  for  in- 
structing, is  well-nigh  comparable  to  the  philosopher;  for  moving, 
leaveth  him  behind  him.  Since  the  holy  Scripture  (wherein 
there  is  no  uncleanness)  hath  whole  parts  in  it  poetical,  and  that 
even  our  Saviour  Christ  vouchsafed  to  use  the  flowers  of  it: 
since  all  his  kinds  are  not  only  in  their  united  forms,  but  in  their 
severed  dissections  fully  commendable,  I  think  (and  think  I  think 
rightly)  the  laurel  crown  appointed  for  triumphant  captains 
doth  worthily,  of  all  other  learnings,  honor  the  poet's  triumph. 
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HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ 

Henryk  SIENKIEWICZ,  a  Polish  novelist.  Born  at  Vola  Okrzejska, 
Poland,  1845.  Author  of  "No  Man  a  Prophet  in  his  Ovm  Country," 
"Hannah,"  "Charcoal  Sketches,"  " Village  Tales,"  "Yanko  the  Musician," 
"With  Fire  and  Sword,"  "The  Deluge,"  "Pan  Michael." 

His  most  famous  work  is  "Quo  Vadis,"  which  is  an  admirable  portraiture 
of  life  in  the  Eternal  City  in  the  first  Christian  century. 

(From  "Quo  Vadis") 

Evening  exhibitions,  rare  up  to  the  time  of  Nero,  became 
common  during  his  reign.  The  Augustians  liked  them,  be- 
cause they  were  followed  by  feasts  which  lasted  till  morning. 
Though  the  people  were  tired  of  bloodshed  and  tortures,  when 
the  news  went  around  that  the  exhibition  was  to  be  the  last, 
and  that  the  remaining  Christians  were  to  die  then,  the  amphi- 
theater was  crowded  to  its  uttermost  capacity.  Not  one  Augus- 
tian  was  absent;  they  expected  something  unusual,  and  thought 
that  Caesar  would  make  a  tragedy  of  Vinicius's  grief. 
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The  kind  of  torture  prepared  for  the  bride  of  the  young 
tribune  was  kept  secret  by  Tigellinus,  and  thereby  roused  even 
greater  curiosity.  Those  who  saw  Lygia  in  the  house  of  Aulus, 
were  now  telUng  wonders  of  her  beauty.  Others  wondered  if 
they  would  really  see  her  in  the  arena,  since  Caesar's  answer  to 
Petronius  at  Nerva's  was  equivocal.  Some  thought  that  he 
would  give  her  to  Vinicius,  or,  perhaps,  had  already  given  her 
to  him.  They  remembered  that  she  was  a  hostage,  who,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  had  the  right  to  worship  whatever  divinities 
she  liked. 

All  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  unfortunate  suitor.  Vini- 
cius, pale,  with  cold  perspiration  on  his  brow,  was  just  as  un- 
certain as  the  others,  and  was  alarmed  to  the  depth  of  his  soul. 
Petronius,  not  knowing  what  was  to  come,  on  his  return  from 
Nerva,  asked  him  if  he  was  ready  for  whatever  might  happen, 
and  if  he  would  come  to  the  spectacle.  Vinicius  answered 
affirmatively,  but  a  shudder  passed  through  his  entire  body,  for 
he  knew  that  Petronius's  questions  were  not  without  purpose. 
He  had  long  since  been  reconciled  to  death,  but  to  think  of 
departure  from  this  life -to  eternal  rest  is  one  thing,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  torture  of  a  being  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  is  quite 
another  thing.  The  suppressed  despair  again  took  possession 
of  him,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  rescue  Lygia  at  any 
cost.  In  the  morning  he  wished  to  go  to  the  cunicula  to  con- 
vince himself  that  Lygia  was  there,  but  the  pretorian  guards 
had  strict  orders  to  let  no  one  pass,  so  that  even  those  who  knew 
Vinicius  could  not  be  bribed  by  either  prayers  or  gold. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  would  not  live  to  see 
the  spectacle;  then  again  a  faint  hope  throbbed  in  his  heart 
that  Lygia  was  not  in  the  amphitheater,  and  to  this  hope  he 
clung  with  all  his  might.  He  said  to  himself  that  Christ  could 
not  permit  her  to  be  tortured  in  the  Circus.  He  resigned  him- 
self formerly  to  His  will ;  but  now  when  repulsed  from  the  door 
of  the  cunicula,  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  amphitheater, 
and  from  the  curious  glances  turned  on  him  he  understood  that 
there  is  a  foundation  for  the  most  dreadful  suppositions. 

He  began  to  implore  Christ  for  help  with  a  passionateness 
almost  approaching  a  threat.  "Thou  canst!"  he  repeated, 
convulsively  clenching  his  fists.     "Thou  canst!"     Before  the 
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moment  arrived  he  had  not  thought  that  it  would  be  so  ter- 
rible; but  now  he  became  conscious  that  if  he  were  to  see  the 
torture  of  Lygia,  his  love  would  turn  to  hate,  and  his  faith  to 
despair. 

But  as  an  overdrawn  cord  may  break,  so  emotional  over- 
exertion broke  him.  His  face  became  deathly  pale,  and  his 
body  cold.  He  thought  that  his  prayers  had  been  heard,  and 
that  he  was  dying.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Lygia  must  surely 
have  died,  and  that  Christ  is  taking  them  to  Himself.  The 
arena,  the  white  togas  of  the  countless  spectators,  the  light  of 
a  thousand  lamps,  all  suddenly  vanished  from  his  vision. 

"Thou  art  ill,"  Petronius  said  to  him;  "give  command  to 
bear  thee  home." 

And  without  regard  to  what  Caesar  would  say,  he  rose  to 
support  Vinicius  and  escort  him  home.  His  heart  was  full  of 
pity,  and,  moreover,  he  was  irritated  because  Caesar  was  look- 
ing through  the  emerald  at  Vinicius,  observing  his  grief  with 
satisfaction,  perhaps  to  describe  it  afterward,  in  pathetic  strophes, 
and  win  the  applause  of  his  hearers. 

Vinicius  shook  his  head.  He  might  die  here,  but  he  could 
not  go  out. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  waved  a  red  handkerchief,  the  gate 
opposite  Caesar's  podium  opened,  and  out  of  its  dark  jaws  came 
Ursus  into  the  brightly  lighted  arena. 

Blinded  by  the  light  of  the  arena,  the  giant  blinked,  then  he 
walked  to  the  center  and  looked  around,  as  if  to  see  what  he 
had  to  meet.  He  was  known  to  the  Augustians  and  to  most 
of  the  spectators  as  the  man  who  had  killed  Croton;  hence  at 
his  appearance  a  murmur  passed  along  the  benches.  While 
there  was  no  lack  of  gladiators  in  Rome,  remarkable  for  their 
strength  and  bodily  proportions,  a  giant  like  Ursus  had  never 
been  seen  in  Rome. 

The  noise  grew.  The  crowd  could  have  no  greater  pleasure 
than  to  see  these  muscles  in  action,  strained  for  a  struggle. 

Ursus  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  arena  like  a  marble  colossus, 
with  sad  face,  and,  seeing  the  empty  arena,  looked  inquiringly 
now  at  Caesar,  now  at  the  spectators,  now  at  the  grating  of  the 
cunicula,  whence,  he  thought,  the  executioners  would  come. 

When  he  first  stepped  into  the  arena,  his  simple  soul  was 
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beating  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  a  cross  was  waiting  for 
him,  but,  seeing  neither  cross  nor  freshly  dug  hole,  he  thought 
that  he  was  unworthy  of  such  favor  —  that  he  would  have  to 
die  by  the  tusks  of  wild  beasts.  He  was  resigned,  and  had  de- 
termined to  die  as  became  a  worshiper  of  the  Lamb,  peace- 
fully and  patiently.  He  wished  to  pray  once  more  to  the 
Saviour,  and,  kneeling,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  stars. 

The  crowd  did  not  like  that  pose.  They  had  seen  enough 
Christians  dying  like  sheep.  They  understood  that  if  the 
giant  refused  to  resist,  the  spectacle  would  be  a  failure.  Some 
of  the  crowd  began  to  hiss. 

Suddenly  piercing  sounds  of  trumpets  were  heard,  the  grat- 
ing of  the  cunicula  was  thrown  open,  and  an  enormous  German 
aurochs,  with  the  body  of  a  naked  woman  fastened  to  his  back, 
rushed  into  the  arena,  amid  the  shouts  of  the  bestiari. 

"Lygia!  Lygia!"  cried  Vinicius. 

He  did  not  even  feel  that  Petronius  at  that  moment  covered 
his  head  and  face  with  his  toga.  He  thought  that  death  or 
grief  was  darkening  his  vision.  He  was  incapable  of  thinking; 
only  his  lips  unconsciously  repeated :  — • 

"I  believe!     I  believe!     I  believe!" 

The  amphitheater  grew  silent.  The  Augustians,  like  one 
man,  rose  from  their  seats,  for  on  the  arena  something  unusual 
was  transpiring.  The  meek  and  resigned  Lygian,  seeing  his 
queen  on  the  horns  of  a  wild  beast,  sprang  up  as  if  touched  by 
a  red-hot  iron,  and,  bending  forward,  he  rushed  at  the  raging 
animal. 

A  cry  of  amazement  came  from  the  breasts  of  the  spectators, 
but  immediately  subsided  into  a  deep  silence.  In  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  Lgyian  caught  up  with  the  plunging  bull  and 
seized  him  by  the  horns. 

"Look!"  cried  Petronius,  and  removed  the  toga  from  the 
head  of  Vinicius. 

Vinicius  rose,  and,  throwing  back  his  head,  fixed  his  glassy 
and  vacant  stare  on  the  arena.  The  people  held  their  breath. 
Nothing  like  it  was  ever  seen  in  Rome. 

The  Lygian  held  the  beast  by  the  horns.  The  man's  feet 
sank  in  the  sand  to  his  ankles,  his  back  bent  like  a  drawn  bow, 
his  head  sank  into  his  shoulders,  his  muscles  stood  out  almost 
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bursting  the  skin,  but  he  held  down  the  bull.  They  remained 
as  motionless  as  a  marble  group.  But  in  this  repose  there  was 
seen  a  terrible  strain  of  two  struggling  forces.  The  beast  as 
well  as  the  man  was  in  the  sand  to  his  knees,  and  his  dark, 
shaggy  body  was  drawn  into  a  ball.  Whose  strength  would 
first  give  out,  who  would  first  succumb  —  that  was  the  question 
that  entirely  occupied  the  spectators.  The  Lygian  was  now  a 
demigod  worthy  of  adoration. 

Caesar  himself  rose  from  his  seat.  He,  with  Tigellinus,  hear- 
ing of  the  strength  of  the  man,  had  arranged  this  spectacle  pur- 
posely, saying  to  each  other  with  a  jeer :  "  Let  the  conqueror  of 
Croton  overcome  the  bull  which  we  choose  for  him";  and  now 
they  looked  with  amazement  at  that  picture.  Some  in  the  am- 
phitheater, who  had  raised  their  hands,  remained  in  that  pos- 
ture; beads  of  perspiration  stood  on  the  brows  of  others,  as  if 
they  themselves  were  struggling  with  the  beast.  Only  the 
crackling  of  the  fire  in  the  torches,  and  the  falling  of  the  cinders, 
was  heard  in  the  Circus.  It  seemed  to  all  that  the  struggle  was 
lasting  for  ages. 

A  dull  roar  resembling  a  groan  was  heard  all  over  the  arena, 
followed  by  a  cry  from  the  spectators,  and  again  there  was 
silence.  The  spectators  thought  they  were  in  a  dream;  the 
enormous  head  of  the  bull  began  to  turn  in  the  iron  hands  of 
the  barbarian. 

The  Lygian's  face,  neck,  and  hands  turned  purple,  his  back 
bent  still  more.  It  was  apparent  that  he  was  rallying  the  rem- 
nants of  his  superhuman  strength,  but  that  they  would  not  last 
long.  More  and  more  the  dull,  hoarse,  and  painful  roar  of  the 
bull  mingled  with  the  whistling  breath  of  the  giant.  The  head 
of  the  beast  kept  turning,  and  from  his  jaws  hung  a  long,  foam- 
ing tongue.  In  another  minute  the  crack  of  breaking  bones 
was  heard,  and  the  bull  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  broken  neck. 
Quickly  the  giant  removed  the  ropes  from  the  horns  of  the  bull, 
and,  raising  the  girl,  began  to  breathe  hurriedly.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  hair  stuck  together  from  sweat,  and  the  water  was 
streaming  from  his  shoulders  and  arms.  He  stood  unconscious 
for  a  moment,  then  raised  his  eyes  and  threw  a  glance  around 
the  amphitheater. 

The  crowd  had  gone  wild.    The  walls  of  the  amphitheater 
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were  shaking  from  the  roar  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men.  No 
such  enthusiasm  was  seen  since  the  beginning  of  the  spectacles. 
People  from  the  higher  rows  clambered  down  to  get  a  close 
view  of  the  giant.  Everywhere  were  heard  cries  of  mercy, 
passionate,  stubborn,  which  soon  turned  into  one  unbroken 
chorus.  That  giant  was  now  dear  to  the  people  who  worship 
physical  strength ;   he  was  the  first  personage  in  Rome. 

Ursus  understood  that  the  people  were  clamoring  for  his 
liberty,  but  he  was  apparently  unsatisfied.  He  looked  around  for 
a  moment,  then  approached  Caesar's  podium,  and,  holding  out  the 
body  of  the  maiden,  raised  his  imploring  eyes,  as  if  to  say :  — 

"Have  mercy  on  her!  Save  her!  It  was  for  her  sake  that 
I  did  that!" 

At  sight  of  the  fainting  girl,  who  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  Lygian  seemed  a  little  child,  the  crowd,  knights  and 
senators,  became  equally  agitated.  Her  little  figure,  as  white 
as  alabaster,  her  unconsciousness,  the  danger  from  which  she 
had  been  saved  by  the  Lygian,  and  finally  her  beauty,  stirred 
every  heart.  Voices  choked  with  tears  began  to  implore  for 
mercy  for  both. 

Meanwhile  Ursus  walked  around  the  amphitheater  holding 
out  the  child  as  if  begging  that  her  life  might  be  saved.  Vini- 
cius  sprang  from  his  seat,  jumped  over  the  barrier  into  the 
arena^  ran  toward  the  giant,  and  threw  his  toga  over  the  naked 
body  of  the  girl.  Then  he  tore  the  tunic  from  his  breast,  dis- 
closed the  scars  he  received  in  battle  in  Armenia,  and  stretched 
out  his  hands  to  the  people. 

At  this  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  burst  all  bounds.  The 
crowd  stamped  and  grew  wild.  The  voices,  calling  for  mercy, 
began  to  threaten.  The  people  not  only  took  the  part  of  the 
athlete,  but  rose  in  defense  of  the  girl,  the  soldier,  and  their 
love.  Thousands  of  spectators  turned  to  Caesar  with  flashes  of 
anger  in  their  eyes,  and  with  clenched  fists.  But  Nero  hesi- 
tated. It  is  true,  he  felt  no  hatred  for  Vinicius,  and  did  not 
desire  the  death  of  Lygia,  but  he  would  rather  see  the  girl 
gored  by  the  horns  of  the  bull,  or  torn  to  shreds  by  his  teeth. 
His  cruelty,  his  depraved  tastes  and  passions,  found  pleasure  in 
such  spectacles.  And  now  the  people  were  bent  on  depriving 
him  of  that  pleasure.     At  that  thought  his  bloated  face  showed 
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anger.  His  egotism  did  not  permit  him  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  crowd,  but  at  the  same  time,  from  inborn  cowardice,  he 
did  not  dare  to  oppose  it. 

Caesar  looked  around  to  see  if  the  Augustians  at  least  were 
supporting  him,  but  Petronius  had  raised  his  hand  in  sign  of 
forgiveness,  and  even  looked  into  Nero's  face  challengingly. 
Vestinius,  who  feared  ghosts,  but  not  man,  gave  a  sign  of 
mercy  also.  So  did  Scevinus,  Nerva,  Tullius  Senecio,  the  fa- 
mous old  general  Ostorius  Scapula;  so  did  Antistius,  and  Piso, 
and  Vetus,  and  Crispinus,  and  Minucius  Thermus,  and  Pontius 
Telesinus,  and  the  admired  of  all  men,  Thrasea.  Seeing  his 
own  coterie  against  him,  Caesar  removed  the  emerald  from  his 
eye,  and  his  face  assumed  an  expression  of  contempt  and 
offense.  Then  Tigellinus,  who  would  not  miss  an  opportunity 
to  spite  Petronius,  bent  over  and  said :  — 

"Do  not  yield,  divine  Caesar;    the  pretorians  are  with  us." 

Nero  turned  to  the  place  where  Subrius  Flavius  held  com- 
mand over  the  pretorians,  and  saw  something  unusual.  The 
stern  face  of  the  old  tribune  was  covered  with  tears,  and  his 
hand  was  raised. 

The  crowd  grew  furious.  The  stamping  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust,  and  dimmed  the  amphitheater.  Among  the  cries  were 
heard:   " Ahenobarbus !    Matricide!    Incendiary!" 

Nero  was  alarmed.  The  crowd  had  always  held  sway  in 
the  amphitheater.  His  predecessors,  especially  Caligula,  some- 
times acted  against  the  will  of  the  people,  but  it  was  always 
followed  by  disturbance,  and  sometimes  by  bloodshed.  But 
Nero  was  in  a  different  position.  First  of  all,  as  a  comedian 
and  singer,  he  needed  the  people's  favorable  disposition  toward 
him ;  second,  he  wished  to  have  them  on  his  side  as  against  the 
senators  and  patricians;  and  last  of  all,  after  the  burning  of 
Rome  he  strove  by  all  means  to  retain  their  good-will,  and  turn 
them  against  the  Christians.  He  understood  that  further  oppo- 
sition was  simply  dangerous.  Caesar  again  looked  at  the  cen- 
turion, Scevinus,  Subrius  Flavius,  on  the  soldiers,  and  seeing 
their  frowning  brows,  gave  the  sign  of  mercy. 

A  thunder  of  applause  greeted  the  sign.  From  that  moment 
the  victims  were  under  their  protection  —  for  from  that  moment 
even  Caesar  himself  would  not  dare  to  persecute  them. 
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(From  "The  Wealth  of  Nations") 
OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  USE  OF  MONEY 

When  the  division  of  labor  has  been  once  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, it  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's  wants  which  the 
produce  of  his  own  labor  can  supply.  He  supplies  the  far  greater 
part  of  them  by  exchanging  that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of 
his  own  labor,  which  is  over  and  above  his  own  consumption, 
for  such  parts  of  the  produce  of  other  men's  labor  as  he  has  occa- 
sion for.  Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchanging,  or  becomes  in 
some  measure  a  merchant,  and  the  society  itself  grows  to  be 
what  is  properly  a  commercial  society. 

But,  when  the  division  of  labor  first  begun  to  take  place,  this 
power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been  very  much  clogged 
and  embarrassed  in  its  operations.  One  man,  we  shall  suppose, 
has  more  of  a  certain  commodity  than  he  himself  has  occasion 
for,  while  another  has  less.  The  former  consequently  would  be 
glad  to  dispose  of,  and  the  latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  super- 
fluity. But,  if  this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing  that 
the  former  stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange  can  be  made  between 
them.  The  butcher  has  more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself 
can  consume,  and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each  of  them 
be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But  they  have  nothing  to 
offer  in  exchange,  except  the  different  productions  of  their  re- 
spective trades,  and  the  butcher  is  already  provided  with  all  the 
bread  and  beer  which  he  has  immediate  occasion  for.  No  ex- 
change can,  in  this  case,  be  made  between  them.  He  cannot 
be  their  merchant,  nor  they  his  customers;  and  they  are  all  of 
them  thus  mutually  less  serviceable  to  one  another.     In  order 
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to  avoid  the  inconveniency  of  such  situations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  society,  after  the  first  establishment  of  the 
division  of  labor,  must  naturally  have  endeavored  to  manage 
his  affairs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  at  all  times  by  him,  be- 
sides the  peculiar  produce  of  his  own  industry,  a  certain  quantity 
of  some  one  commodity  or  other,  such  as  he  imagined  few  people 
would  be  likely  to  refuse  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their 
industry. 

Many  different  commodities,  it  is  probable,  were  successively 
both  thought  of  and  employed  for  this  purpose.  In  the  rude 
ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  the  common  instru- 
ment of  commerce;  and,  though  they  must  have  been  a  most  in- 
convenient one,  yet  in  old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently 
valued  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  which  had  been  given  in 
exchange  for  them.  The  armor  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  cost 
only  nine  oxen;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  an  hundred  oxen. 
Salt  is  said  to  be  the  common  instrument  of  commerce  and  ex- 
changes in  Abyssinia;  a  species  of  shells  in  some  parts  of  the 
coast  of  India;  dried  cod  at  Newfoundland;  tobacco  in  Virginia; 
sugar  in  some  of  our  West  Indian  colonies;  hides  or  dressed 
leather  in  some  other  countries ;  and  there  is  at  this  day  a  village 
in  Scotland  where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  workman 
to  carry  nails  instead  of  money  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  ale- 
house. 

In  all  countries,  however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  preference,  for  this 
employment,  to  metals  above  every  other  commodity.  Metals 
cannot  only  be  kept  with  as  little  loss  as  any  other  commodity, 
scarce  anything  being  less  perishable  than  they  are,  but  they  can 
likewise,  without  any  loss,  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts,  as 
by  fusion  those  parts  can  easily  be  reunited  again ;  a  quality  which 
no  other  equally  durable  commodities  possess,  and  which  more 
than  any  other  quality  renders  them  fit  to  be  the  instruments  of 
commerce  and  circulation.  The  man  who  wanted  to  buy  salt, 
for  example,  and  had  nothing  but  cattle  to  give  in  exchange  for  it, 
must  have  been  obliged,  to  buy  salt  to  the  value  of  a  whole  ox, 
or  a  whole  sheep,  at  a  time.  He  could  seldom  buy  less  than  this, 
because  what  he  was  to  give  for  it  could  seldom  be  divided 
without  loss ;  and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  buy  more,  he  must,  for  the 
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same  reasons,  have  been  obliged  to  buy  double  or  triple  the 
quantity,  the  value,  to  wit,  of  two  or  three  oxen,  or  of  two  or  three 
sheep.  If,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  sheep  or  oxen,  he  had 
metals  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  he  could  easily  proportion  the 
quantity  of  the  metal  to  the  precise  quantity  of  the  commodity 
which  he  had  immediate  occasion  for. 

Different  metals  have  been  made  use  of  by  different  nations  for 
this  purpose.  Iron  was  the  common  instrument  of  commerce 
among  the  ancient  Spartans ;  copper  among  the  ancient  Romans ; 
and  gold  and  silver  among  all  rich  and  commercial  nations. 

Those  metals  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose  in  rude  bars,  without  any  stamp  or  coinage.  Thus  we 
are  told  by  Pliny  (Plin.  "  Hist.  Nat."  lib.  ^;i,  cap.  3),  upon  the 
authority  of  Timaeus,  an  ancient  historian,  that,  till  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  Romans  had  no  coined  money,  but  made  use 
of  unstamped  bars  of  copper,  to  purchase  whatever  they  had 
occasion  for.  These  rude  bars,  therefore,  performed  at  this  time 
the  function  of  money. 

The  use  of  metals  in  this  rude  state  was  attended  with  two  very 
considerable  inconveniencies ;  first,  with  the  trouble  of  weighing ; 
and,  secondly,  with  that  of  assaying  them.  In  the  precious 
metals,  where  a  small  difference  in  the  quantity  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  value,  even  the  business  of  weighing,  with 
proper  exactness,  requires  at  least  very  accurate  weights  and 
scales.  The  weighing  of  gold  in  particular  is  an  operation  of 
some  nicety.  In  the  coarser  metals,  indeed,  where  a  small  error 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  less  accuracy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
necessary.  Yet  we  should  find  it  excessively  troublesome,  if 
every  time  a  poor  man  had  occasion  either  to  buy  or  sell  a  far- 
thing's worth  of  goods,  he  was  obliged  to  weigh  the  farthing. 
The  operation  of  assaying  is  still  more  difficult,  still  more  tedious, 
and,  unless  a  part  of  the  metal  is  fairly  melted  in  the  crucible,  with 
proper  dissolvents,  any  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  it,  is 
extremely  uncertain.  Before  the  institution  of  coined  money, 
however,  unless  they  went  through  this  tedious  and  difficult 
operation,  people  must  always  have  been  liable  to  the  grossest 
frauds  and  impositions,  and  instead  of  a  pound  weight  of  pure 
silver,  or  pure  copper,  might  receive  in  exchange  for  their  goods 
an  adulterated  composition  of  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  materials, 
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which  had,  however,  in  their  outward  appearance  been  made  to 
resemble  those  metals.  To  prevent  such  abuses,  to  facilitate 
exchanges,  and  thereby  to  encourage  all  sorts  of  industry  and 
commerce,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  all  countries  that  have 
made  any  considerable  advances  towards  improvement,  to  affix 
a  public  stamp  upon  certain  quantities  of  such  particular  metals 
as  were  in  those  countries  commonly  made  use  of  to  purchase 
goods.  Hence  the  origin  of  coined  money,  and  of  those  public 
offices  callejj  mints ;  institutions  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  the  aulnagers  and  stamp  masters  of  woolen  and  linen 
cloth.  All  of  them  are  equally  meant  to  ascertain,  by  means  of 
a  public  stamp,  the  quantity  and  uniform  goodness  of  those 
different  commodities  when  brought  to  market. 

The  first  public  stamps  of  this  kind  that  were  affixed  to  the 
current  metals,  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been  intended  to 
ascertain,  what  it  was  both  most  difficult  and  most  important  to 
ascertain,  the  goodness  or  fineness  of  the  metal,  and  to  have 
resembled  the  sterling  mark  which  is  at  present  affixed  to  plate 
and  bars  of  silver,  or  the  Spanish  mark  which  is  sometimes 
affiafed  to  ingots  of  gold,  and  which  being  struck  only  upon  one 
side  of  the  piece,  and  not  covering  the  whole  surface,  ascertains 
the  fineness,  but  not  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Abraham  weighs 
to  Ephron  the  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver  which  he  had  agreed 
to  pay  for  the  field  of  Machpelah.  They  are  said,  however,  to  be 
the  current  money  of  the  merchant,  and  yet  are  received  by 
weight  and  not  by  tale,  in  the  same  manner  as  ingots  of  gold 
and  bars  of  silver  are  at  present.  The  revenues  of  the  ancient 
Saxon  kings  of  England  are  said  to  have  been  paid,  not  in  money, 
but  in  kind,  that  is,  in  victuals  and  provisions  of  all  sorts.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  them  in 
money.  This  money,  however,  was,  for  a  long  time,  received 
at  the  exchequer  by  weight  and  not  by  tale. 

The  inconveniency  and  difficulty  of  weighing  those  metals 
with  exactness  gave  occasion  to  the  institution  of  coins,  of  which 
the  stamp,  covering  entirely  both  sides  of  the  piece  and  some- 
times the  edges  too,  was  supposed  to  ascertain  not  only  the  fine- 
ness, but  the  weight  of  the  metal.  Such  coins,  therefore,  were 
received  by  tale  as  at  present,  without  the  trouble  of  weighing. 

The  denominations  of  those  coins  seem  originally  to  have 
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expressed  the  weight  or  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  them. 
In  the  time  of  Servius  TuUius,  who  first  coined  money  at  Rome, 
the  Roman  As  or  Pondo  contained  a  Roman  pound  of  good 
copper.  It  was  divided  in  the  same  manner  as  our  Troyes,  into 
twelve  ounces,  each  of  which  contained  a  real  ounce  of  good 
copper.  The  English  pound  sterling  in  the  time  of  Edward  I 
contained  a  pound,  Tower  weight,  of  silver  of  a  known  fineness. 
The  Tower  pound  seems  to  have  been  something  more  than  the 
Roman  pound,  and  something  less  than  the  Troyes  pound. 
This  last  was  not  introduced  into  the  mint  of  England  till  the 
1 8th  of  Henry  VIII.  The  French  livre  contained  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  a  pound,  Troyes  weight,  of  silver  of  a  known  fine- 
ness. The  fair  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  was  at  that  time  fre- 
quented by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  weights  and 
measures  of  so  famous  a  market  were  generally  known  and 
esteemed.  The  Scots  money  pound  contained,  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  I  to  that  of  Robert  Bruce,  a  pound  of  silver  of  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  with  the  English  pound  sterling. 
English,  French,  and  Scots  pennies,  too,  contained  all  of  them 
originally  a  real  pennyweight  of  silver,  the  twentieth  part  of  an 
ounce,  and  the  two-hundred-and-fortieth  part  of  a  pound. 
The  shilling,  too,  seems  originally  to  have  been  the  denomination 
of  a  weight.  When  wheat  is  at  twelve  shillings  the  quarter,  says 
an  ancient  statute  of  Henry  III,  then  wastel-bread  of  a  farthing 
shall  weigh  seven  shillings  and  four  pence.  The  proportion, 
however,  between  the  shilling  and  either  the  penny  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  pound  on  the  other,  seems  not  to  have  been  so 
constant  and  uniform  as  that  between  the  penny  and  the  pound. 
During  the  first  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  the  French  sou  or 
shilling  appears  upon  different  occasions  to  have  contained  five, 
twelve,  twenty,  and  forty  pennies.  Among  the  ancient  Saxons 
a  shilling  appears  at  one  time  to  have  contained  only  five  pennies, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  have  been  as  variable  among 
them  as  among  their  neighbors,  the  ancient  Franks.  From  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  among  the  French,  and  from  that  of  William 
the  Conqueror  among  the  English,  the  proportion  between  the 
pound,  the  shilling,  and  the  penny,  seems  to  have  been  uniformly 
the  same  as  at  present,  though  the  value  of  each  has  been  very 
different.     For  in  every  country  of  the  world,  I  believe,  the 
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avarice  and  injustice  of  princes  and  sovereign  states,  abusing  the 
confidence  of  their  subjects,  have  by  degrees  diminished  the  real 
quantity  of  metal  which  had  been  originally  contained  in  their 
coins.  The  Roman  As,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  was 
reduced  to  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  its  original  value,  and,  in- 
stead of  weighing  a  pound,  came  to  weigh  only  half  an  ounce. 
The  English  pound  and  penny  contain  at  present  about  a  third 
only ;  the  Scots  pound  and  penny  about  a  thirty-sixth ;  and  the 
French  pound  and  penny  about  a  fifty-sixth  part  of  their  origi- 
nal value.  By  means  of  those  operations  the  princes  and  sove- 
reign states  which  performed  them  were  enabled,  in  appearance, 
to  pay  their  debts  and  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  silver  than  would  otherwise  have  been  requisite. 
It  was  indeed  in  appearance  only,  for  their  creditors  were  really 
defrauded  of  a  part  of  what  was  due  to  them.  All  other  debtors 
in  the  state  were  allowed  the  same  privilege,  and  might  pay  with 
the  same  nominal  sum  of  the  new  and  debased  coin  whatever  they 
had  borrowed  in  the  old.  Such  operations,  therefore,  have  al- 
ways proved  favorable  to  the  debtor,  and  ruinous  to  the  creditor, 
and  have  sometimes  produced  a  greater  and  more  universal 
revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  private  persons  than  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  a  very  great  public  calamity. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  money  has  become,  in  all  civilized 
nations,  the  universal  instrument  of  commerce,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  which  goods  of  all  kinds  are  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged 
for  one  another. 
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(From  "Irish  History  and  Irish  Character") 

The  history  of  Ireland  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Union  is 
the  miserable  history  of  a  half-subdued  dependency.  Its  annals 
are  the  weary  annals  of  aggression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  rebel- 
lion on  the  other;  of  aggression  sometimes  more,  sometimes 
less  cruel  and  systematic,  of  rebellion  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less  violent  and  extensive,  but  of  aggression  and  of  rebellion 
without  end.  Few  are  the  points,  few  are  the  characters  of 
moral  interest  in  such  a  story.  It  is  a  long  agony,  of  which  the 
only  interest  lies  in  the  prospect  of  its  long-deferred  close.  Yet 
a  knowledge  of  these  events  must  be  of  the  highest  practical 
importance  to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  deal,  as  rulers 
or  landlords,  with  the  Irish  people. 

The  destiny  of  the  country  has,  to  some  extent,  been  written 
on  its  face  by  nature.  It  is  a  large  island,  close  to  a  much 
larger  island,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  mainland.  The 
course  of  its  history  could  not  fail  to  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  history  of  its  more  powerful  neighbor.  It  was  almost  cer- 
tain, in  the  primitive  age  of  conquest,  to  be  subdued.  Yet, 
from  its  magnitude,  it  was  almost  certain  not  to  be  subdued 
without  a  long  and  painful  struggle.  Had  it  been  a  third  part 
of  the  size,  its  independence  would  have  expired  without  a  pang. 
Moreover,  the  channel  between  the  two  islands,  though  steam 
has  now  bridged  it  over,  was  broad  enough  to  form,  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  a  considerable  impediment  to  the  arms  of  an 
English  conqueror;  more  especially  as  the  nearest  point  of 
contact  with  England  was  Wales,  a  mountainous  district,  re- 
mote from  the  early  seats  of  English  wealth  and  power,  and  one 
which  itself  long  remained  unsubdued. 

Britain  itself  is  cut  in  two  by  the  Cheviots  and  the  wilds  of 
the  Border;  whence  its  inhabitants  were  naturally  divided 
into  two  nations  with  separate  histories.  Ireland  is  in  closer 
contact  with  the  northern  division;  and  in  the  earliest  times  it 
exerted  great  influence  on  Scotland,  if  it  was  not,  as  seems  most 
probable,  the  mother-country  of  the  Gael.  In  later  times 
Scotland  has  exerted  great  influence  on  Ireland.  Ulster  has, 
in  fact,  become  a  part,  not  so  much  of  Keltic  and  Catholic 
Ireland,  as  of  Saxon  and  Presbyterian  Scotland. 
XI.  — 13 
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England  being  interposed  between  Ireland  and  France,  the 
continental  country  to  which  Ireland  lies  most  open  is  Spain. 
By  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  most  determined  efforts 
were  made  to  detach  Ireland  from  England.  The  architecture 
of  the  old  houses  in  the  town  of  Galway,  and  the  gay  and  graceful 
dresses  of  the  neighboring  peasantry,  are  by  some  supposed  to 
recall  the  time  when  that  town  was  the  port  of  a  Spanish  trade; 
a  trade  which  was  so  prized  as  a  source  of  wealth  that,  for  an 
act  of  piracy  committed  on  a  Spanish  vessel,  a  mayor  of  Galway, 
with  Roman  spirit,  hanged  his  own  son  over  his  own  gate.  The 
mansions  of  little  merchant  princes  which  once  emulated  the 
luxury  and  the  jealousy  of  Seville  have  sunk  into  Irish  squalor 
and  decay;  but  from  the  coast  of  Galway  the  fisherman  still 
sees  a  visionary  shore  rise  out  of  the  Atlantic;  a  dreamy  recol- 
lection, perhaps,  of  Spain,  realized  again  in  the  New  World. 

The  siren  pamphleteers  of  France  may  sing  as  they  will  of 
the  fitness  of  Ireland  for  all  kinds  of  agricultural  produce;  of 
her  self-sufficing  variety  of  wealth,  and  of  the  immense  popu- 
lation which  she  might  maintain  if  she  would  only  listen  to  dis- 
interested advice,  and  facilitate  the  influx  of  the  requisite  capital 
by  rebellion  and  civil  war.  According  to  all  trustworthy  econo- 
mists, those  of  France  included,  Ireland  is  a  grazing  country. 
"The  whole  island,"  says  M.  de  Lavergne,  speaking  of  Ireland, 
in  former  times,  "then  formed  but  one  immense  pasture,  which 
is  evidently  its  natural  destination,  and  the  best  mode  of  turn- 
ing it  to  account."  The  same  writer  remarks  that  the  herba- 
ceous vegetation  of  Ireland  is  admirable,  and  that  it  is  not 
without  reason  that  the  trefoil  has  become  the  heraldic  em- 
blem of  the  green  isle.  The  vast  Atlantic  clouds,  which  soften 
the  hues  and  outlines  of  the  scenery,  drop  fertility  on  the  graz- 
ing lands,  and  clothe  the  mountains  high  up  with  the  brightest 
verdure.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult,  over  a  great  part 
of  the  island,  to  get  in  a  wheat  harvest.  The  true  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  country  is  displayed  in  the  great  cattle  fair  of 
Balinasloe.  Its  natural  way  to  commercial  prosperity  seems 
to  be  to  supply  with  the  produce  of  its  grazing  and  dairy  farms 
the  population  of  England ;  a  population  which  is  sure,  from  the 
quantity  of  coals  and  minerals  beneath  the  surface  of  the  country, 
to  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural  area.    The 
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notion  that  a  country  can  supply  all  its  own  wants,  like  the 
Stoic  notion  that  each  man  can  be  complete  in  himself  and  self- 
sufficing,  is  a  mischievous  dream.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
great  human  community,  nations  and  men  alike  have  been  so 
made  as  to  be  dependent  on  each  other. 

The  growth  of  flax  and  the  linen  manufacture  form  a  variety 
in  the  occupations  of  the  people,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
modify  their  intellectual  character;  and  when  the  influx  of 
capital  shall  enable  the  Irish  thoroughly  to  work  the  various 
coal-fields,  another  new  social  element  of  an  important  kind 
may  perhaps  be  introduced.  The  mining  element  generally 
appears  destined  to  remain  of  subordinate  importance. 

As  a  commercial  country  Ireland  is  furnished  with  excellent 
harbors,  and  with  a  superabundance  of  internal  water  commu- 
nication. But  she  pays  a  hea\7  price  for  her  lakes  and  rivers 
in  having  nearly  a  seventh  of  her  area  covered  with  bog.  The 
broad  and  brimming  Shannon,  half  lake,  half  river,  is  fed  by 
the  vast  and  wasteful  bog  of  Allen. 

The  dampness  of  the  climate,  while  it  is  the  source  of  vege- 
table wealth  and  of  vegetable  beauty,  could  not  fail  to  relax 
the  energies  of  the  people,  and  to  throw  them  back  in  the  race 
of  nations  for  preeminence  in  things  requiring  physical  exertion. 
We  see  this  when  we  compare  the  early  history  of  the  Irish  with 
that  of  the  Scandinavians,  braced  to  daring  and  enterprise  by 
the  climate  of  the  North.  These  influences  weigh  heavily  on 
man  in  the  infancy  of  civilization :  in  its  more  advanced  stages 
they  are  in  a  great  degree  subdued  and  neutralized  by  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  mind. 

In  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  country,  we  must  not  leave 
out  of  sight  its  beauty.  Beauty  is  a  kind  of  wealth  which  grows 
more  valuable  as  civilization  advances.  As  the  life  of  man 
becomes  busier,  and  more  beset  by  care  and  turmoil,  he  longs 
the  more  for  the  refreshment  afforded  by  the  silent  and  pensive 
loveliness  of  nature,  which  his  increasing  refinement  of  mind 
and  sensibility  render  him  at  the  same  time  more  able  to  appre- 
ciate. Ireland  with  its  beautiful  coasts,  and  its  hideous  central 
flats  and  bogs,  has  been  compared  to  an  ugly  picture  set  in  a 
rich  frame:  but  the  frame  is  rich,  both  in  loveliness  and  in 
wildness.    Killarney   has   already  been   almost  rifled   of  the 
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charm  of  solitude  by  the  crowd  which  escapes  from  our  great 
cities;  and  as  the  wealth  of  Ireland  increases  and  the  passage 
between  the  two  islands  becomes  shorter  and  easier,  the  villas 
of  nobles  and  merchant  princes  which  now  rise  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  may  rise  in  Connemara,  which,  if  it  does  not  equal 
the  Highlands  in  romantic  beauty,  has  charms  of  its  own  in 
the  exquisite  balminess  and  purity  of  its  air  and  in  the  poetry 
of  its  immense  and  lonely  sea. 

Of  the  physical  influences  which  affect  the  character  and 
destiny  of  nations,  the  most  important  seems  to  be  that  of  race. 
We  need  not  here  inquire  whether  peculiarities  of  race  spring 
from  an  actual  diversity  of  origin,  or  whether  they  were  super- 
induced upon  the  common  type  of  humanity  by  the  different 
circumstances  under  which  different  primeval  families  or  tribes 
were  placed.  That  which  it  is  important  always  to  remark 
in  touching  on  this  subject  is,  that  peculiarities  of  race,  however 
strong,  are  not  indelible.  There  is  a  considerable  difference, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  between  the  character  of 
the  niass  of  Irishmen  and  that  of  the  mass  of  Englishmen ;  but 
between  individual  Irishmen  and  Englishmen  who  have  received 
the  same  education,  and  lived  in  the  same  society,  the  difference 
is  not  perceptible:  and  the  same  influences  which  produce 
a  complete  assimilation  in  certain  cases  may,  if  extended  to 
the  whole  of  both  races,  produce  it  in  all. 

The  sure  test  of  language  proves  that  the  native  Irish  were 
a  portion  of  the  great  Keltic  race  which  once  covered  all  Britain 
as  well  as  all  Gaul,  and  probably  Spain.  This  race,  swept 
from  the  plains  of  England  and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  by  the 
conquering  Teuton,  found  a  refuge  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  in 
the  hill  country  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  but  its  great  asylum  was  Ireland.  In  Ire- 
land we  probably  see  its  peculiarities  in  their  most  native  and 
genuine  form.  In  France,  where  it  has  reached  its  highest 
pitch  of  greatness,  and  most  fully  developed  its  tendencies  and 
capacities,  its  natural  character  has  been  greatly  modified  by 
external  influences,  especially  by  the  influence  of  Rome,  both  as 
an  empire  and  as  an  imperial  Church. 

In  the  primeval  struggle  of  races  for  the  leadership  of  humanity, 
the  Keltic  race  for  the  most  part  ultimately  succumbed;    but 
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it  was  a  mighty  race,  and  at  one  moment  its  sword,  cast  into  the 
scale  of  fate,  nearly  outweighed  the  destiny  of  Rome.  The 
genius  of  Caesar  at  last  decided  in  favor  of  his  countrymen  a 
contest  which  they  had  waged  at  intervals  during  four  centuries 
not  merely  for  empire,  but  for  existence.  Not  only  did  the 
Kelts  vanquish  in  the  battle-fields  of  Italy,  at  Allia,  at  Thrasy- 
mene,  and  at  Cannae,  and  bring  Rome  to  the  extremity  from 
which  she  was  saved  by  Marius;  they  carried  their  terrible 
arms  into  Greece,  sacked  Delphi,  and  founded  as  conquerors 
their  principalities  in  Asia  Minor.  They  met  the  summons  of 
Alexander,  with  gasconading  defiance;  they  overthrew  the 
phalanx  in  the  plains  of  Macedon.  The  most  brilliant  and 
reckless  of  mercenaries,  they  filled  the  armies  of  the  ancient 
powers,  and  Carthage  had  her  Keltic  soldiery  as  modern  France 
had  her  Irish  brigade. 

M.  Martin,  the  French  historian  of  France,  says,  speaking 
of  the  Kelts  of  that  country,  —  "  From  the  beginning  of  historic 
time,  the  soil  of  France  appears  peopled  by  a  race  lively,  witty, 
imaginative,  eloquent,  prone  at  once  to  faith  and  to  skepticism, 
to  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul  and  to  the  attractions  of 
sense;  enthusiastic  and  yet  satirical,  unreflecting  and  yet  logical, 
full  of  sympathy  yet  restive  under  discipline,  endowed  with  prac- 
tical good  sense,  yet  inclined  to  illusions;  more  disposed  to 
striking  acts  of  self-devotion  than  to  patient  and  sustained 
effort;  fickle  as  regards  particular  things  and  persons,  per- 
severing as  regards  tendencies  and  the  essential  rules  of  life; 
equally  adapted  for  action  and  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge ; 
loving  action  and  knowledge  each  for  its  own  sake ;  loving  above 
all  war,  less  for  the  sake  of  conquest  than  for  that  of  glory  and 
adventure,  for  the  attraction  of  danger  and  the  unloiown; 
uniting,  finally,  to  an  extreme  sociability,  an  indomitable  per- 
sonality, a  spirit  of  independence  which  absolutely  repels 
the  yoke  of  the  external  world  and  the  face  of  destiny." 
A  critic  might  say  that  in  this  portrait  of  the  Kelts  by  a 
Kelt  is  unconsciously  depicted  a  point  of  character  which 
is  not  named.  Vanity  is  a  quality  which  the  French  hardly 
disclaim,  and  which,  indeed,  by  partly  creating  the  superiority 
which  it  implies,  has  helped  to  enable  them  to  do  great  things. 
It  might  also  be  asked,  whether  by  "practical  good  sense" 
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is  meant  only  a  certain  clearness  of  view,  dexterity  and  tact, 
or  the  highest  practical  wisdom;  for  of  the  highest  practical 
wisdom  the  political  history  of  France  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
example.  Those  violent  oscillations,  again,  between  unrea- 
soning faith  and  a  skepticism  almost  as  unreasoning,  and  between 
extremes  of  all  kinds,  to  vv^hich  M.  Martin  points,  may  lend  an 
exciting  interest  to  French  history,  and  amuse,  while  they 
trouble  the  world;  but  the  race  which  is  conscious  of  such 
tendencies  will  do  well,  if  it  aspires  to  real  greatness,  not  to  boast 
of  them,  but  to  correct  them. 

Different  fortunes  and  different  institutions  have,  however,  as 
was  before  said,  produced  a  great  difference  of  character  between 
the  French  and  the  Irish  Kelt.  The  French  Kelt  is  all  light- 
ness and  gaiety  of  heart;  but  in  the  Irish  Kelt  there  is,  besides 
the  hilarity,  the  conviviality,  the  love  of  fun,  a  strain  of  melan- 
choly, which  belongs  to  the  same  lively  and  emotional  tempera- 
ment, and  which  finds  a  charming  expression  in  the  "Irish 
Melodies"  of  Moore.  The  effect  of  despotism,  whether  polit- 
ical or  ecclesiastical,  is  by  interdicting  to  the  people  grave 
subjects  of  thought,  to  produce  a  childlike  carelessness  of  dis- 
position, which  shows  itrelf  in  the  perpetual  pursuit  of  gaiety 
and  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  the  French  Kelt  both  political 
and  ecclesiastical  despotism  have  been  at  work,  and  they  have 
produced  their  natural  effect.  In  the  case  of  the  Irish  Kelt 
the  circumstances  of  his  country  and  his  Church  have  conspired 
to  preserve  the  sadder  part  of  the  character  only  too  well;  and 
in  him,  close  beside  the  source  of  laughter,  still  flows  the  fountain 
of  tears. 

From  the  loss  of  the  melancholy  and  pensive  element  of  the 
common  nature,  the  poetry  of  the  French  is,  in  the  main,  a  mere 
poetry  of  art.  France  has  had  masterpieces  of  taste  and  cor- 
rectness in  her  Corneilles  and  Racincs,  but  she  has  scarcely 
produced  a  poet  so  touching  as  Moore. 

The  Keltic  race  readily  took  to  the  rhetorical  part  of  Roman 
education;  and  rhetoric  is  a  peculiar  gift  both  of  the  French 
and  the  Irish  mind,  nor  is  it  wanting  to  the  descendants  of  the 
Welsh  Cymry  or  the  Scotch  Gael.  It  is  unhappily  a  bane  as 
well  as  a  gift;  and  much  that  is  called  eloquence  in  Ireland,  per- 
haps not  a  little  that  is  called  eloquence  in  all  countries,  is  mere 
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extravagance  and  violence  of  language,  the  mark  not  of  genius, 
but  of  want  of  sense  and  self-control.  The  excesses  of  French 
rhetoric  do  not  in  substance  fall  short  of  the  excesses  of  Irish 
rhetoric ;  but  from  assiduous  literary  culture  they  have  assumed 
a  polished  and  classical  form,  and  the  French  rhetorician  avoids 
those  strained  metaphors  and  violations  of  metaphor  by  which 
the  best  efforts  of  Irish  orators  have  been  disfigured.  No 
speaker  trained  in  the  school  of  French  taste  would  commit 
such  offenses  against  the  rules  of  taste  as  were  committed  by 
Curran,  by  Grattan,  and  even  by  Burke.  Those  who  blame 
Burke's  party  for  not  putting  him  in  a  high  place  of  responsi- 
bility should  consider  the  extravagant  violence  and  absurdity  of 
some  of  his  rhetorical  sallies.  Nor,  again,  would  any  French 
speaker  but  a  Jacobin  indulge  in  the  rabid  invective  which  dis- 
graced the  debates  of  the  Irish  Parliament  and  formed  a  main 
part  of  the  oratory  of  O'Connell. 

The  source  of  Irish  hulls  is  a  national  quickness  of  wit  which, 
when  uncontrolled  by  judgment  and  education,  tumbles,  in  its 
haste,  into  laughable  blunders.  Such  a  bull  as  "The  minister 
had  a  majority  in  everything  but  numbers"  is  merely  a  lively 
idea  expressed  without  reflection. 

Cruelty  and  recklessness  of  human  life  seem  the  qualities 
of  a  fiend.  But  it  will  be  found  that,  like  indulgence  in  violent 
invective  and  other  uncontrolled  exhibitions  of  passion,  they 
are  often  connected  less  with  deep  depravity  than  with  a  most 
wretched  kind  of  weakness.  They  may  often  be  classed  among 
those  infirmities  to  which  the  Latin  language  gave  the  expressive 
name  of  impotentia.  The  civil  wars,  the  religious  persecutions, 
the  revolutions  of  French  history  are  marked  by  these  qualities 
in  their  worst  form;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  civil  wars, 
rebellions,  and  agrarian  insurrections  of  Ireland.  The  delirium 
of  blood thirstiness  extended  to  the  Irish  women  in  O' Neil's 
massacre,  and  in  the  Wexford  massacres  of  1798.  In  the  same 
manner  French  ladies  are  recorded  to  have  looked  on  with  horri- 
ble pleasure  at  executions  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Burgundians 
and  Armagnacs,  and  in  that  of  the  League;  and  women  were 
among  the  most  constant  and  exulting  spectators  of  the  guillo- 
tine. The  allusion  in  Shakespeare's  "Henry  IV"  to  the  Welsh 
women  who  frantically  mutilated  the  bodies  of  the  slain  after 
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the  defeat  of  Mortimer's  army,  is  historical;  and  this  atrocity 
may  be  classed  among  the  instances  of  a  sort  of  demoniac  pos- 
session to  which  weak  natures  are  exposed. 

M.  Martin,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  admits  that  the 
French  Kelts  are  more  distinguished  by  a  power  of  making 
extraordinary  efforts  than  by  perseverance,  the  palm  of  which 
he  tacitly  surrenders  to  their  Teutonic  rivals.  There  seems  no 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  Irish  Kelts  are  averse  from 
labor,  provided  they  be  placed,  as  people  of  all  races  require 
to  be  placed  for  at  least  tw^o  or  three  generations,  in  circum- 
stances favorable  to  industry.  They  are  capable  of  great 
endurance  and  of  great  abstinence.  It  is  true  that  when  they 
seek  enjoyment  it  is  rather  in  the  shape  of  excitement  than  of 
comfort.  What  an  Englishman  wants  to  make  him  happy, 
it  has  been  said,  is  a  full  belly  and  a  warm  back;  what  an 
Irishman  wants  to  make  him  happy  is  a  glass  of  whisky  and 
a  stick.  But  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  faults  of  the  Irish 
from  their  misfortunes.  It  has  been  well  said  of  their  past 
industrial  character  and  history,  —  "  We  were  reckless,  ignorant, 
improvident,  drunken,  and  idle.  We  were  idle,  for  we  had 
nothing  to  do ;  we  were  reckless,  for  we  had  no  hope ;  we  were 
ignorant,  for  learning  was  denied  us;  we  w^ere  improvident, 
for  we  had  no  future;  we  were  drunken,  for  we  sought  to  for- 
get our  misery.  That  time  has  passed  away  forever."  No 
part  of  this  defense,  probably,  is  more  true  than  that  which 
connects  the  drunkenness  of  the  Irish  peasantry  with  their 
misery.  Drunkenness  is,  generally  speaking,  the  vice  of  de- 
spair; and  it  springs  from  the  despair  of  the  English  peasant 
as  rankly  as  from  that  of  his  Irish  fellow\  The  sums  of  money 
which  have  been  lately  transmitted  by  Irish  emigrants  to  their 
friends  in  Ireland  seem  a  conclusive  answer  to  much  loose  de- 
nunciation of  the  national  character,  both  in  a  moral  and  in  an 
industrial  point  of  view. 

As  Ireland  is,  in  its  agricultural  produce,  the  supplement  of 
England,  so  are  the  endowments  of  the  Kelt  the  supplement 
to  those  of  the  Saxon.  What  the  Saxon  wants  in  liveliness, 
grace,  and  warmth,  the  Kelt  can  supply;  what  the  Kelt  lacks 
in  firmness,  judgment,  perseverance,  and  the  more  solid  ele- 
ments of  character,   the   Saxon   can   afford.     The   two   races 
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blended  together  may  well  be  expected  to  produce  a  great  and 
gifted  nation;  and  it  would  probably  detract  from  our  great- 
ness and  from  the  richness  of  our  national  gifts  if  the  Keltic 
element  of  the  united  people  should  be  too  much  drained  away 
by  unlimited  emigration.  It  was  not  without  a  providential 
object  that  the  earth  was  so  laid  out  with  island,  mountain,  and 
morass,  as  to  give  refuge  to  remnants  of  the  weaker  races  in  the 
primeval  era  of  wandering  and  conflict,  when  the  open  country 
was  swept  by  the  conquering  inroads  of  the  strong.  The  warm 
friendships  so  often  formed  between  characters  the  most  diverse 
prove  that  in  diversity  of  character  there  is  a  fundamental 
sympathy  beneath  a  superficial  antipathy.  Between  the  Kelt 
and  the  Anglo-Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon,  the  diversity  of  char- 
acter was  great.  The  antipathy  therefore  was  strong,  and 
long  and  cruel  has  been  the  process  by  which  it  has  been  in  part 
worked  off.  But  we  shall  come  to  the  source  of  sympathy  at 
last. 

The  primitive  form  of  Irish  society  was  the  sept  or  clan,  the 
next  grade  in  the  ascending  scale  of  political  progress  to  the 
patriarchal  state,  the  lineaments  of  which  it  to  a  great  extent 
preserves;  the  chief  being  in  fact  the  father  of  the  clan,  whose 
members  all,  like  members  of  a  family,  bear  the  same  name. 
This  form  of  society  seems  to  have  been  common  to  the  whole 
Keltic  race.  It  subsisted  nearly  down  to  our  own  time  among 
the  Keltic  Gael  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  determined,  by 
its  peculiar  nature,  the  action  of  the  Highland  population  in  our 
last  great  civil  contests.  It  prevailed  in  Wales  previous  to  the 
final  subjugation  of  that  country  and  the  complete  introduction 
of  Anglo-Norman  laws  and  institutions.  The  population  of 
ancient  Gaul  and  Britain  was,  in  like  manner,  divided  into  a 
number  of  clans  or  septs,  varying  in  numbers  and  power,  with 
which  the  Romans  contended,  and  from  which,  acting  singly 
or  in  loose  and  fickle  coalitions,  they  encountered  the  same 
fitful  and  unsteady,  yet  protracted  resistance  which  Scottish 
kings  encountered  from  the  Gael,  the  Plantagenets  from  the 
Cymry,  and  the  Anglo-Norman  colonists  of  Ireland  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  native  septs. 

The  clan,  however,  seems  to  have  varied  considerably  in  the 
distinctness  of  its  form  under  different  local  circumstances  and  at 
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different  periods  of  its  existence.  In  the  glens  of  Scotland, 
fenced  in  by  mountains,  each  clan  would  naturally  be  kept 
separate,  compact,  and  independent.  The  same  would  be  the 
case  among  the  hills  of  Wales.  But  in  a  plain  country  inter- 
mixture and  fusion  would  occur;  the  original  tie  of  blood 
would  give  place  to  one  merely  of  name;  and  the  sentiment  of 
the  clansman  would  consequently  grow  weaker.  At  the  same 
time  the  chiefs  of  the  more  powerful  clans  would  obtain  a  per- 
manent ascendancy,  and  the  transition  from  a  cluster  cf  inde- 
pendent clans  to  a  monarchy  would  begin.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  course  which  matters  were  taking  in  Gaul  when  it 
was  invaded  by  the  Romans,  and  in  Ireland  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Danes  and  Normans.  The  possession  of  horses, 
and  the  consequent  rise  of  a  sort  of  military  aristocracy  of  horse- 
men or  charioteers,  must  also  have  tended  to  break  up  in  Gaul, 
Britain,  and  Ireland  the  equality  of  the  clansmen  and  the  brother- 
hood of  the  clan.  In  the  Highlands  the  chief  clansmen  neces- 
sarily continued  to  fight  on  foot  by  the  side  of  the  humblest 
members  of  their  clan. 

The  process  of  fusion  and  consolidation  had  advanced  so 
far  in  Ireland  that  the  country  was  divided  into  five  princi- 
palities; while  above  these  principalities  a  supreme  monarchy 
had  begun  to  struggle  into  existence,  though  it  had  not  yet 
finally  settled  in  any  one  house.  The  great  bogs  or  forests  in 
the  center  of  the  island  must  have  presented  a  serious  obstacle 
to  complete  union.  On  the  other  hand,  union  was  promoted, 
for  a  time  at  least,  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  which  made  the 
natives  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a  single  commander.  The 
greatest  of  the  kings  of  all  Ireland  was  styled  Brian  of  the 
Tribute;  and  tribute,  rather  than  regular  jurisdiction,  seems 
to  have  been  the  prerogative  of  the  kings.  In  like  manner 
the  chiefs  of  the  more  powerful  clans  in  the  Highlands  exacted 
tribute  from  the  less  powerful  without  bringing  them  regularly 
under  their  jurisdiction.  The  memory  of  the  united  monarchy 
and  of  the  assemblies  of  its  chiefs,  priests,  lawgivers,  and  bards 
lingers  round  the  great  mound  of  Tara,  where  a  fond  imagina- 
tion has  placed  the  princely  halls  of  ancient  Irish  state,  where 
the  national  cause  of  Ireland  has  more  than  once  rallied,  and 
where  O'Connell  put  on  his  mock  crown.    The  memory  of  the 
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Principalities  dwells  in  that  most  striking  monument  of  an- 
tiquity, the  rock  crowned  with  its  cathedral,  its  palace  and  its 
round  towers,  which  rises  from  the  plain  of  Cashel. 

In  the  septs  we  probably  see  the  origin  of  the  ridiculous 
factions  among  the  Irish  peasantry,  the  Caravats  and  Shana- 
vests,  the  Two-Year-Olds,  and  Three- Year-Olds,  which  have 
scarcely  yet  ceased  to  "trail  their  coats"  to  each  other.  It  is 
not  long  since  the  police  was  called  upon  to  stop  a  fight  between 
the  Two-Year-Olds  and  the  Three- Year-Olds.  The  original 
source  of  the  feud  between  those  factions  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  dispute  about  the  age  of  a  young  bull;  but  the  spirit 
of  division  and  combat  dates  from  the  primitive  institutions  of 
the  race.  The  divisions  of  counties  seem  to  have  partly  suc- 
ceeded, as  ties  of  faction,  to  the  divisions  of  septs. 

The  abode  which  Greek  fancy  feigned  for  the  gods,  and  the 
life  of  enjoyment  which  it  assigned  to  them,  were  but  the  counter- 
part of  the  abode  and  the  life  of  a  Grecian  prince.  The  fairy- 
land of  the  Irish  has  its  factions  and  its  faction  fights.  There 
are  the  Donegal  fairies,  the  Kerry  fairies,  the  Limerick  fairies, 
and  the  Tipperary  fairies;  and  an  Irishman  once  helped  the 
Kerry  fairies  to  gain  a  great  victory  over  the  Limerick  fairies 
and  was  rewarded  for  his  assistance  by  a  fairy  cap. 

There  appears  to  be  in  the  Keltic  race  a  strong  tendency  to 
what  is  called  Imperialism,  as  opposed  to  the  Constitutionalism 
to  which  the  Teutonic  races  tend.  The  Teuton  loves  laws  and 
parliaments,  the  Kelt  loves  a  king.  Even  the  highly  civilized 
Kelt  of  France,  familiar  as  he  is  with  theories  of  political  liberty, 
seems  almost  incapable  of  sustaining  free  institutions.  After 
a  moment  of  constitutional  government  he  reverts,  with  a  bias 
which  the  fatalist  might  call  irresistible,  to  despotism  in  some 
form,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  Bonaparte  or  that  of  a  Robespierre. 
The  Irish  have  hitherto  shown  a  similar  attachment  to  the  rule  of 
persons  rather  than  to  that  of  institutions.  So  far  as  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  governors  is  concerned,  they  are  only  too 
easily  governed.  Loyalty  is  the  great  virtue  of  their  political 
character.  Its  great  defect  is  want  of  independence  and  of  that 
strong  sense  of  right  by  which  law  and  personal  liberty  are 
upheld.  These  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  clansmen, 
to  whom,  in  the.'r  half-patriarchal  state,  the  will  and  the  pro- 
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tecting  power  of  the  chief  are  more  than  any  law.  But  whether 
it  was  the  clan  that  engendered  the  political  tendency  of  the 
Keltic  race,  or  an  innate  tendency  of  the  race  that  produced  the 
clan,  or  at  least  preserved  that  form  of  society  when  it  had  been 
discarded  by  other  races,  is  a  question  which  cannot  here  be 
considered.  It  opens  a  wider  and  a  most  interesting  question, 
of  a  general  kind,  as  to  the  historical  relation  between  the 
characters  of  different  races  and  their  different  primitive  insti- 
tutions. 

The  direct  and  manifest  influence  of  the  clan  feeling,  and  of 
the  feeling  towards  the  chief  of  the  clan,  reaches  far  down  into 
Irish  history;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  indirect  and  secret 
influence  is  not  yet  extinct. 

We  see  the  different  political  tendencies  of  the  Irish  and 
English  races  combined,  yet  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
in  the  political  character  of  Burke,  to  whose  writing  we  owe, 
more  than  we  are  aware,  the  almost  religious  reverence  with 
which  we  regard  the  Constitution.  Trained  among  English 
statesmen,  Burke  had  learnt  to  love  English  institutions,  but  he 
loved  them  not  like  an  Englishman,  from  a  practical  sense  of 
their  usefulness,  but  like  an  Irishman,  with  the  passionate  fer- 
vor of  personal  attachment,  and  rendered  to  their  imagined 
founders,  collectively,  the  homage  of  the  heart  which  devoted 
loyalty  pays  to  a  king.  His  feelings,  diffused  by  his  eloquence, 
have  become  those  of  our  whole  nation. 
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Samitel  Francis  Smith,  an  American  author  and  editor.  Bom  in  Bos- 
ton, October  21,  1808;  died  in  1895.  Author  of  our  national  hymn, 
"America,"  which  was  written  in  1832;  and  for  young  readers  "Knights 
and  Sea  Kings,"  "Mythology  and  Early  Greek  History,"  and  "Poor  Boys 
who  Became  Great. "  On  April  3, 1895,  Dr.  Smith  was  given  a  great  ovation 
in  Boston  as  the  author  of  the  words,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  and  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States  the  public  school  children  observed  the 
day  by  singing  "America." 
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AMERICA 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride. 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee  — 
Land  of  the  noble,  free  — 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song: 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break  — 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  thee. 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing: 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 
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Sophocles,  one  of  the  greatest  of  Greek  tragic  poets.  Bom  at  Colonus, 
near  Athens,  about  495  B.C.;  died  about  405.  Author  of  "Antigone," 
"Electra,"  "Trachiniae,"  "(Edipus  Tyrannus,"  "Ajax,"  "  Philoctetes," 
and  "CEdipus  at  Colonus." 

Sophocles  is  second  only  to  ^Eschylus  as  the  greatest  dramatist  of  antiq- 
uity. His  work  is  especially  renowned  for  perfection  of  finish.  Of  his 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three  dramas  only  seven  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  these  assure  him  an  immortal  fame. 


(From  "CEdipus  Tyrannus") 

Scene,  before  the  Royal  Palace  at  Thebes.    Enter  (Edipus;  to 
him  the  Priest  of  Zeus,  and  Inhabitants  of  Thebes. 

(Edipus.   Children,  you  modern  brood  of  Cadmus  old, 
What  mean  you,  sitting  in  your  sessions  here, 
High-coronaled  with  votive  olive-boughs, 
While  the  whole  city  teems  with  incense-smoke, 
And  pa^an  hymns,  and  sounds  of  woe  the  while? 
Deeming  unmeet,  my  children,  this  to  learn 
From  others,  by  the  mouth  of  messengers, 
I  have  myself  come  hither,  CEdipus, 
Known  far  and  wide  by  name.     Do  thou,  old  man. 
Since  'tis  thy  privilege  to  speak  for  these, 
Say  in  what  case  ye  stand;   if  of  alarm, 
Or  satisfaction  with  my  readiness 
To  afford  all  aid;  hard-hearted  must  I  be. 
Did  I  not  pity  such  petitioners. 

Priest.   Great  CEdipus,  my  country's  governor, 
Thou  seest  our  generations,  who  besiege 
Thy  altars  here;   some  not  yet  strong  enough 
To  flutter  far;   some  priests,  with  weight  of  years 
Heavy,  myself  of  Zeus;   and  these,  the  flower 
Of  our  young  manhood;  all  the  other  folk 
Sit,  with  like  branches,  in  the  market-place. 
By  the  Ismenian  hearth  oracular 
And  the  twin  shrines  of  Pallas.     Lo,  the  city 
Labors  —  thyself  art  witness  —  overdeep 
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Already,  powerless  to  uprear  her  head 

Out  of  the  abysses  of  a  surge  of  blood; 

Stricken  in  the  budding  harvest  of  her  soil, 

Stricken  in  her  pastured  herds,  and  barren  travail 

Of  women ;  and  He,  the  God  with  spear  of  fire, 

Leaps  on  the  city,  a  cruel  pestilence, 

And  harries  it;  whereby  the  Cadmean  home 

Is  all  dispeopled,  and  with  groan  and  wail 

The  blackness  of  the  Grave  made  opulent. 

Not  that  we  count  thee  as  the  peer  of  Heaven, 

I,  nor  these  children,  seat  us  at  thy  hearth; 

But  as  of  men  found  foremost  in  affairs. 

Chances  of  life  and  shifts  of  Providence; 

Whose  coming  to  our  Cadmean  town  released 

The  toll  we  paid,  of  a  hard  Sorceress, 

And  that,  without  instruction  or  advice 

Of  our  imparting;  but  of  Heaven  it  came 

Thou  art  named,  and  known,  our  life's  establisher. 

Thee,  therefore,  (Edipus,  the  mightiest  head 

Among  us  all,  all  we  thy  supplicants 

Implore  to  find  some  way  to  succor  us. 

Whether  thou  knowest  it  through  some  voice  from  heaven, 

Or,  haply,  of  some  man;   for  I  perceive 

In  men  experienced  that  their  counsels  best 

Find  correspondence  in  things  actual. 

Haste  thee,  most  absolute  sir,  be  the  state's  builder! 

Haste  thee,  look  to  it;  doth  not  our  country  now 

Call  thee  dehverer,  for  thy  zeal  of  yore? 

Never  let  us  remember  of  thy  rule 

That  we  stood  once  erectly,  and  then  fell; 

But  build  this  city  in  stability ! 

With  a  fair  augury  didst  thou  shape  for  us 

Our  fortune  then;   like  be  thy  prowess  now! 

If  thou  wilt  rule  this  land  (which  thou  art  lord  of), 

It  were  a  fairer  lordship  filled  with  folk 

Than  empty;   towers  and  ships  are  nothingness. 

Void  of  our  fellow-men  to  inhabit  them. 

(Edipus.   Ah,  my  poor  children,  what  you  come  to  seek 
Is  known  already  —  not  unknown  to  me. 
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You  are  all  sick,  I  know  it;   and  in  your  sickness 

There  is  not  one  of  you  so  sick  as  I. 

For  in  your  case  his  own  particular  pain 

Comes  to  each  singly;  but  my  heart  at  once 

Groans  for  the  city,  and  for  myself,  and  you. 

Not  therefore  as  one  taking  rest  in  sleep 

Do  you  uprouse  me;   rather  deem  of  me 

As  one  that  wept  often,  and  often  came 

By  many  ways  through  labyrinths  of  care; 

And  the  one  remedy  that  I  could  find 

By  careful  seeking  —  I  supplied  it.     Creon, 

Menoeceus'  son,  the  brother  of  my  queen, 

I  sent  to  Pytho,  to  Apollo's  house. 

To  ask  him  by  what^act  or  word  of  mine 

I  might  redeem  this  city;   and  the  hours 

Already  measured  even  with  to-day 

Make  me  solicitous  how  he  has  sped; 

For  he  is  longer  absent  than  the  time 

Sufficient,  which  is  strange.    When  he  shall  come, 

I  were  a  wretch  did  I  not  then  do  all 

As  the  God  shows. 

Priest.  In  happy  time  thou  speak'st; 

As  these,  who  tell  me  Creon  is  at  hand. 

(Edipus.   Ah,  King  Apollo,  might  he  but  bring  grace, 
Radiant  in  fortune,  as  he  is  in  face ! 

Priest.   I  think  he  comes  with  cheer;    he  would  not,  else, 
Thus  be  approaching  us  with  crown  on  brow, 
All  berries  of  the  bay. 

(Edipus.  We  shall  know  soon; 

He  is  within  hearing. 

Enter  Creon,  attended. 

My  good  lord  and  cousin, 
Son  of  Menoeceus, 
What  answer  of  the  God  have  you  brought  home? 

Creon.   Favorable ;   I  mean,  even  what  sounds  ominously, 
If  it  have  issue  in  the  way  forthright. 
May  all  end  well. 

(Edipus.  How  runs  the  oracle? 
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I  am  not  confident,  nor  prone  to  fear 
At  what  you  say,  so  far. 

Creon.  If  you  desire 

To  hear  while  these  stand  near  us,  I  am  ready 
To  speak  at  once  —  or  to  go  in  with  you. 

(Edipus.   Speak  before  all !    My  heavy  load  of  care 
More  for  their  sake  than  for  my  own  I  bear. 

Creon.  What  the  God  told  me,  that  will  I  declare. 
Phoebus  our  Lord  gives  us  express  command 
To  drive  pollution,  bred  within  this  land, 
Out  of  the  country,  and  not  cherish  it 
Beyond  the  power  of  healing. 

(Edipus.  By  what  purge? 

What  is  the  tenor  of  your  tragedy? 

Creon.   Exile,  or  recompense  of  death  for  death; 
Since  'tis  this  blood  makes  winter  to  the  city. 

(Edipus.   Whose  fate  is  this  he  signifies? 

Creon.  My  liege. 

We  had  a  leader,  once,  over  this  land, 
Called  Laius  —  ere  you  held  the  helm  of  state. 

(Edipus.   So  I  did  hear;   I  never  saw  the  man. 

Creon.  The  man  is  dead;   and  now,  we  are  clearly  bidden 
To  bring  to  account  certain  his  murderers. 

(Edipus.  And  where  on  earth  are  they?    Where  shall  be 
found 
This  dim-seen  track -mark  of  an  ancient  crime  ? 

Creon.   "W^ithin  this  land,"  it  ran.     That  which  is  sought. 
That  may  be  caught.     What  is  unheeded  'scapes  us. 

(Edipus.  Was  it  at  home,  afield,  or  anywhere 
Abroad,  that  Laius  met  this  violent  end? 

Creon.   He  went  professedly  on  pilgrimage; 
But  since  he  started,  came  back  home  no  more. 

(Edipus.   Nor  any  messenger  nor  way-fellow 
Looked  on,  from  whom  one  might  have  learnt  his  story 
And  used  it? 

Creon.  No,  they  perished,  all  but  one; 

He  fled,  affrighted;   and  of  what  he  saw 
Had  but  one  thing  to  say  for  certain. 

(Edipus.  Well, 
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And  what  was  that  ?  one  thing  might  be  the  means 
Of  our  discovering  many,  could  we  gain 
Some  narrow  ground  for  hope. 

Creon.  Robbers,  he  said, 

Met  them,  and  slew  him;  by  no  single  strength, 
But  multitude  of  hands. 

(Edipus.  How  could  your  robber 

Have  dared  so  far  —  except  there  were  some  practice 
With  gold  from  hence? 

Creon.  Why,  it  seemed  probable. 

But,  Laius  dead,  no  man  stood  up  to  help 
Amid  our  ills. 

(Edipus.  What  ill  was  in  the  way, 

Which,  when  a  sovereignty  had  lapsed  like  this, 
Kept  you  from  searching  of  it  out? 

Creon.  The  Sphinx 

With  her  enigma  forced  u?  to  dismiss 
Things  out  of  sight,  and  look  to  our  own  steps. 

CEdipus.  Well,  I  will  have  it  all  to  light  again. 
Right  well  did  Phoebus,  yea,  and  well  may  you 
Insist  on  this  observance  toward  the  dead ; 
So  shall  you  see  me,  as  of  right,  with  you, 
Venging  this  country  and  the  God  together. 
Why,  'tis  not  for  my  neighbors'  sake,  but  mine, 
I  shall  dispel  this  plague-spot;   for  the  man. 
Whoever  it  may  be,  who  murdered  him. 
Lightly  might  hanker  to  serve  me  the  same. 
I  benefit  myself  in  aiding  him. 
Up  then,  my  children,  straightway,  from  the  floor; 
Take  up  your  votive  branches;   let  some  other 
Gather  the  tribes  of  Cadmus  hitherward; 
Say,  I  will  make  clean  work.     Please  Heaven,  our  state 
Shall  soon  appear  happy,  or  desperate. 

Priest.   Come  children,  let  us  rise;   it  was  for  this. 
Which  he  himself  proclaims,  that  we  came  hither. 
Now  may  the  sender  of  these  oracles. 
In  saving  and  in  plague-staying,  Phoebus,  come ! 

[Exeunt  Creon,  Priest,  and  Thebans. 
CEdipus  retires. 
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Enter  Theban  Senators,  as  Chorus, 
Chorus 

I.  I 

0  Prophecy  of  Jove,  whose  words  are  sweet, 
With  what  doom  art  thou  sent 

To  glorious  Thebes,  from  Pytho's  gilded  seat? 

1  am  distraught  with  fearful  wonderment, 
I  thrill  with  terror,  and  wait  reverently  — 
Yea,  lo  Paean,  Delian  lord,  on  thee ! 

What  matter  thou  wilt  compass  —  either  strange, 
Or  once  again  recurrent  as  the  seasons  change, 
Offspring  of  golden  Hope,  immortal  Oracle. 
Tell  me,  O  tell! 

I.   2 

Athena  first  I  greet  with  invocation, 

Daughter  of  Jove,  divine  ! 

Next  Artemis  thy  sister,  of  this  nation 

Keeper,  high  seated  in  the  encircling  shrine, 

Filled  with  her  praises,  of  our  market-place, 

And  Phoebus,  shooting  arrows  far  through  space; 

Appear,  ye  Three,  the  averters  of  my  fate ! 

If  e'er  before,  when  mischief  rose  upon  the  state, 

Ye  quenched  the  flames  of  evil,  putting  them  away, 

Come  —  come  to-day ! 

n.  I 

Woe,  for  unnumbered  are  the  ills  we  bear  I 

Sickness  pervades  our  hosts; 

Nor  is  there  any  spear  of  guardian  care. 

Wherewith  a  man  might  save  us,  found  in  all  our  coasts. 

For  all  the  fair  soil's  produce  now  no  longer  springs; 

Nor  women  from  the  labor  and  loud  cries 

Of  their  childbirths  arise; 

And  you  may  see,  flying  like  a  bird  with  wings,. 

One  after  one,  outspeeding  the  resistless  brand 

Pass  —  to  the  Evening  Land. 
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II.  2 

In  countless  hosts  our  city  perisheth. 

Her  children  on  the  plain 

Lie  all  unpitied  —  pitiless  —  breeding  death. 

Our  wives  meanwhile,  and  white-haired  mothers  in  their  train, 

This  way  and  that,  suppliant,  along  the  altar-side 

Sit,  and  bemoan  their  doleful  maladies; 

Like  flame  their  pseans  rise. 

With  wailing  and  lament  accompanied; 

For  whose  dsar  sake,  O  Goddess,  O  Jove's  golden  child, 

Send  Help  with  favor  mild ! 

III.  I 

And  Ares  the  Destroyer,  him  who  thus  — 
Not  now  in  harness  of  brass  shields,  as  wont  — 
Ringed  round  with  clamor,  meets  us  front  to  front 
And  fevers  us, 

0  banish  from  our  country !     Drive  him  back, 
With  winds  upon  his  track, 

On  to  the  chamber  vast  of  Amphitrite, 

Or  that  lone  anchorage,  the  Thracian  main; 

For  now,  if  night  leave  bounds  to  our  annoy, 

Day  levels  all  again; 

Wherefore,  O  father,  Zeus,  thou  that  dost  wield  the  might 

Of  fire-fraught  light. 

Him  with  thy  bolt  destroy ! 

III.   2 

Next,  from  the  bendings  of  thy  golden  string 

1  would  see  showered  thy  artillery 
Invincible,  marshaled  to  succor  me, 
Lycaean  King ! 

Next,  those  flame-bearing  beams,  arrows  most  bright, 
Which  Artemis  by  night 

Through  Lycian  highlands  speeds  her  scattering; 
Thou,  too,  the  Evian,  with  thy  Maenad  band. 
Thou  golden-braided  patron  of  this  land, 
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Whose  visage  glows  with  wine, 

0  save  us  from  the  god  whom  no  gods  honor !    Hear, 
Bacchus !     Draw  near, 

And  light  thy  torch  of  pine ! 

Enter  CEdipus,  attended. 

(Edipus.  You  are  at  prayers;  but  for  your  prayers'  intent 
You  may  gain  help,  and  of  your  ills  relief. 
If  you  will  minister  to  the  pestilence, 
And  harken  and  receive  my  words,  which  I  — 
A  stranger  to  this  tale,  and  to  the  deed 
A  stranger  —  shall  pronounce ;  for  of  myself 

1  could  not  follow  up  the  traces  far. 

Not  having  any  key.     But,  made  since  then 

A  fellow-townsman  to  the  townsmen  here, 

To  all  you  Cadmeans  I  thus  proclaim : 

Whichever  of  you  knows  the  man,  by  whom 

Laius  the  son  of  Labdacus  was  slain. 

Even  if  he  is  afraid,  seeing  he  himself 

Suppressed  the  facts  that  made  against  himself, 

I  bid  that  man  show  the  whole  truth  to  me; 

For  he  shall  suffer  no  disparagement. 

Except  to  quit  the  land,  unscathed.     Again, 

If  any  knows  another  —  say  some  stranger  — 

To  have  been  guilty,  let  him  not  keep  silence; 

For  I  will  pay  him  the  reward,  and  favor 

Shall  be  his  due  beside  it.     But  again. 

If  you  will  hold  your  peace,  and  any  man 

From  self  or  friend  in  terror  shall  repel 

This  word  of  mine,  then  —  you  must  hear  me  say 

What  I  shall  do.     Whoe'er  he  be,  I  order 

That  of  this  land,  whose  power  and  throne  are  mine, 

None  entertain  him,  none  accost  him,  none 

Cause  him  to  share  in  prayers  or  sacrifice 

Offered  to  Heaven,  or  pour  him  lustral  wave. 

But  all  men  from  their  houses  banish  him; 

Since  it  is  he  contaminates  us  all. 

Even  as  the  Pythian  oracle  divine 
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Revealed  but  now  to  me.     Such  is  my  succor 

Of  him  that's  dead,  and  of  the  Deity. 

And  on  the  guilty  head  I  imprecate 

That  whether  by  himself  he  has  lain  covert, 

Or  joined  with  others,  without  happiness, 

Evil,  in  evil,  he  may  pine  and  die. 

And  for  myself  I  pray,  if  with  my  knowledge 

He  should  become  an  inmate  of  my  dwelling, 

That  I  may  suffer  all  that  I  invoked 

On  these  just  now.     Moreover,  all  these  things 

I  charge  you  to  accomplish,  in  behalf 

Of  me,  and  of  the  God,  and  of  this  land, 

So  ruined,  barren,  and  forsaken  of  Heaven. 

For  even  though  the  matter  were  not  now 

By  Heaven  enjoined  you,  'twas  unnatural 

For  you  to  suffer  it  to  pass  uncleansed, 

A  man  most  noble  having  been  slain,  a  king  too ! 

Rather,  you  should  have  searched  it  out;  but  now, 

Since  I  am  vested  with  the  government 

Which  he  held  once,  and  have  his  marriage-bed. 

And  the  same  wife ;   and  since  our  progeny  — 

If  his  had  not  miscarried  —  had  sprung  frcm  us 

With  common  ties  of  common  motherhood  — 

Only  that  Fate  came  heavy  upon  his  head  — 

On  these  accounts  I,  as  for  my  own  father. 

Will  fight  this  fight,  and  follow  out  every  clue. 

Seeking  to  seize  the  author  of  his  murder  — 

The  scion  of  Labdacus  and  Polydore 

And  earlier  Cadmus  and  Agenor  old ; 

And  such  as  disobey  —  the  Gods  I  ask 

Neither  to  raise  them  harvest  from  the  ground 

Nor  children  from  the  womb,  but  that  they  perish 

By  this  fate  present,  and  yet  worse  than  this; 

While  you,  the  other  Cadmeans,  who  approve. 

May  succoring  Justice  and  all  Gods  in  heaven 

Accompany  for  good  for  evermore ! 

I  Senator.   Even  as  thou  didst  adjure  me,  so,  my  king, 
I  will  reply.     I  neither  murdered  him. 
Nor  can  point  out  the  murderer.    For  the  quest  — 
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To  tell  us  who  on  earth  has  done  this  deed 
Belonged  to  Phoebus,  by  whose  word  it  came. 

(Edipus.   Your  words  are  just;  but  to  constrain  the  Gods 
To  what  they  will  not,  passes  all  men's  power. 

I  Senator.  I  would  say  something  which  appears  to  me 
The  second  chance  to  this. 

(Edipus.  And  your  third,  also  — 

If  such  you  have  —  by  all  means  tell  it. 

I  Senator.  Sir, 

Tiresias  above  all  men,  I  am  sure, 
Ranks  as  a  seer  next  Phoebus,  king  with  king; 
Of  him  we  might  inquire  and  learn  the  truth 
With  all  assurance. 

(Edipus.  That  is  what  I  did; 

And  with  no  slackness;   for  by  Creon's  advice 
I  sent,  twice  over;   and  for  some  time,  now, 
'Tis  strange  he  is  not  here. 

I  Senator.  Then  all  the  rest 

Are  but  stale  words  and  dumb. 

(Edipus.  What  sort  of  words? 

I  am  weighing  every  utterance. 

I  Senator.  He  was  said 

To  have  been  killed  by  footpads. 

(Edipus.  So  I  heard; 

But  he  who  saw  it  is  himself  unseen. 

I  Senator.   Well,  if  his  bosom  holds  a  grain  of  fear. 
Curses  like  yours  he  never  will  abide ! 

(Edipus.   Whom  the  doing  awes  not,  speaking  cannot  scare. 

I  Senator.   Then  there  is  one  to  expose  him :  here  they  come, 
Bringing  the  godlike  seer,  the  only  man 
Who  has  in  him  the  tongue  that  cannot  lie. 

Enter  Tiresias,  led  by  a  hoy. 

(Edipus.   Tiresias,  thou  who  searchest  everything. 
Communicable  or  nameless,  both  in  heaven 
And  on  the  earth  —  thou  canst  not  see  the  city, 
But  knowest  no  less  what  pestilence  visits  it, 
Wherefrom  our  only  savior  and  defense 
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We  find,  sir  king,  in  thee.     For  Phoebus  —  if 
Thou  dost  not  know  it  from  the  messengers  — 
To  us,  who  sent  to  ask  him,  sent  word  back, 
That  from  this  sickness  no  release  should  come, 
Till  we  had  found  and  slain  the  men  who  slew 
Laius,  or  driven  them,  banished,  from  the  land. 
Wherefore  do  thou  —  not  sparing  augury. 
Either  tiirough  birds,  or  any  other  way 
Thou  hast  of  divination  —  save  thyself. 
And  save  the  city,  and  me;   save  the  whole  mass 
By  this  dead  corpse  infected;   for  in  thee 
Stands  our  existence;   and  for  men,  to  help 
With  might  and  main  is  of  all  tasks  the  highest. 

Tiresias.   Alas !    How  terrible  it  is  to  know. 
Where  no  good  comes  of  knowing !     Of  these  matters 
I  was  full  well  aware,  but  let  them  slip  me; 
Else  I  had  not  come  hither. 

(Edipus.  But  what  is  it? 

How  out  of  heart  thou  hast  come ! 

Tiresias.  Let  me  go  home; 

So  shalt  thou  bear  thy  load  most  easily  — 
If  thou  wilt  take  my  counsel  —  and  I  mine. 

(Edipus.   Thou  hast  not  spoken  loyally,  nor  friendly 
Toward  the  State  that  bred  thee,  cheating  her 
Of  this  response ! 

Tiresias.  Because  I  do  not  see 

Thy  words,  not  even  thine,  going  to  the  mark; 
So,  not  to  be  in  the  same  plight  — 

I  Senator.  For  Heaven's  sake, 

If  thou  hast  knowledge,  do  not  turn  away, 
When  all  of  us  implore  thee  suppliant ! 

Tiresias.  Ye 

Are  all  unknowing ;  my  say,  in  any  sort, 
I  will  not  say,  lest  I  display  thy  sorrow. 

(Edipus.  What,  you  do  know,  and  will   not    speak?    Your 
mind 
Is  to  betray  us,  and  destroy  the  city? 

Tiresias.  I  will  not  bring  remorse  upon  myself 
And  upon  you.    Why  do  you  search  these  matters? 
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Vain,  vain !     I  will  not  tell  you. 

(Edipus.  Worst  of  traitors ! 

For  you  would  rouse  a  very  stone  to  wrath  — 
Will  you  not  speak  out  ever,  but  stand  thus 
Relentless  and  persistent? 

Tiresias.  My  offense 

You  censure;  but  your  own,  at  home,  you  see  not, 
And  yet  blame  me ! 

(Edipus.  Who  would  not  take  ofifense, 

Hearing  the  words  in  which  you  flout  the  city? 

Tiresias.   Well,  it  will  come;   keep  silence  as  I  may. 

(Edipus.   And  what  will  come  should  I  not  hear  from  you? 

Tiresias.   I  will  declare  no  further.     Storm  at  this, 
If't  please  you,  to  the  wildest  height  of  anger ! 

(Edipus.   At  least  I  will  not,  being  so  far  in  anger, 
Spare  anything  of  what  is  clear  to  me: 
Know,  I  suspect  you  joined  to  hatch  the  deed; 
Yea,  did  it  —  all  but  slaying  with  your  own  hands ; 
And  if  you  were  not  blind,  I  should  aver 
The  act  was  your  work  only ! 

Tiresias.  Was  it  so? 

I  charge  you  to  abide  by  your  decree 
As  you  proclaimed  it ;   nor  from  this  day  forth 
Speak  word  to  these,  or  me;   being  of  this  land 
Yourself  the  abominable  contaminator ! 

(Edipus.   So  shamelessly  set  you  this  story  on  foot, 
And  think,  perhaps,  you  shall  go  free? 

Tiresias.  I  am 

Free !   for  I  have  in  me  the  strength  of  truth. 

(Edipus.   Who  prompted  you  ?   for  from  your  art  it  was  not ! 

Tiresias.   Yourself  !    You  made  me  speak,  against  my  will. 

(Edipus.   Speak  !  What  ?   Repeat,  that  I  may  learn  it  better ! 

Tiresias.   Did  you  not  understand  me  at  first  hearing, 
Or  are  you  tempting  me,  when  you  say  "Speak!" 

(Edipus.   Not  so  to  say  for  certain;   speak  again. 

Tiresias.   I  say  that  you  are  Laius'  murderer  — 
He  whom  you  seek. 

(Edipus.  Not  without  chastisement 

Shall  you,  twice  over,  utter  wounds ! 
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Tiresias.  Then  shall  I 

Say  something  more,  that  may  incense  you  further? 

CEdipus.   Say  what  you  please;   it  will  be  said  in  vain. 

Tiresias.   I  say  you  know  not  in  what  worst  of  shame 
You  live  together  with  those  nearest  you, 
And  see  not  in  what  evil  plight  you  stand. 

CEdipus.   Do  you  expect  to  go  on  reveling 
In  utterances  like  this? 

Tiresias.  Yes,  if  the  truth 

Has  any  force  at  all. 

CEdipus.  Why  so  it  has, 

Except  for  you;   it  is  not  so  with  you; 
Blind  as  you  are  in  eyes,  and  ears,  and  mind ! 

Tiresias.  Fool,  you  reproach  me  as  not  one  of  these 
Shall  not  reproach  you,  soon ! 

CEdipus.  You  cannot  hurt  me, 

Nor  any  other  who  jDeholds  the  light, 
Your  life  being  all  one  night. 

Tiresias.  Nor  is  it  fated 

You  by  my  hand  should  fall;  Apollo  is 
Sufficient;   he  will  bring  it  all  to  pass. 

CEdipus.   Are  these  inventions  Creon's  work,  or  yours? 

Tiresias.      Your  bane  is  noways  Creon,  but  your  own  self. 

CEdipus.   O  riches,  and  dominion,  and  the  craft 
That  excels  craft,  and  makes  life  enviable. 
How  vast  the  grudge  that  is  nursed  up  for  you. 
When  for  this  sovereignty,  which  the  state 
Committed  to  my  hands,  unsought  for,  free, 
Creon,  the  trusty,  the  familiar  friend. 
With  secret  mines  covets  to  oust  me  from  it, 
And  has  suborned  a  sorcerer  like  this. 
An  engine-botching  crafty  cogging  knave, 
Who  has  no  eyes  to  see  with,  but  for  gain, 
And  was  born  blind  in  the  art !    Why,  tell  me  now, 
How  stand  your  claims  to  prescience?     How  came  it, 
When  the  oracular  monster  was  alive. 
You  said  no  word  to  set  this  people  free? 
And  yet  it  was  not  for  the  first  that  came 
To  solve  her  riddle;   sooth  was  needed  then, 
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Which  you  could  not  afford;  neither  from  birds, 

Nor  any  inspiration;   till  I  came, 

The  unlettered  (Edipus,  and  ended  her, 

By  sleight  of  wit,  untaught  of  augury  — 

I  whom  you  now  seek  to  cast  out,  in  hope 

To  stand  upon  the  steps  of  Creon's  throne ! 

You  and  the  framer  of  this  plot  methinks 

Shall  rue  your  purge  for  guilt !     Dotard  you  seem, 

Else  by  experience  you  had  come  to  know 

What  thoughts  these  are  you  think ! 

I  Senator.  As  we  conceive, 

His  words  appear  (and,  CEdipus,  your  own,) 
To  have  been  said  in  anger;  now  not  such 
Our  need,  but  rather  to  consider  this  — 
How  best  to  interpret  the  God's  oracle. 

Tiresias.   King  as  you  are,  we  must  be  peers  at  least 
In  argument;   I  am  your  equal,  there; 
For  I  am  Loxias'  servant,  and  not  yours; 
So  never  need  be  writ  of  Creon's  train. 
And  since  you  have  reproached  me  with  my  blindness, 
I  say  —  you  have  your  sight,  and  do  not  see 
What  evils  are  about  you,  nor  with  whom. 
Nor  in  what  home  you  are  dwelling.     Do  you  know 
From  whom  you  are?   Yea,  you  are  ignorant 
That  to  your  own  you  are  an  enemy, 
Whether  on  earth,  alive,  or  under  it. 
Soon  from  this  land  shall  drive  you,  stalking  grim, 
Your  mother's  and  your  father's  two-edged  curse. 
With  eyes  then  dark,  though  they  look  proudly  now. 
What  place  on  earth  shall  not  be  harbor,  then. 
For  your  lamenting?    What  Cithaeron  peak 
Shall  not  be  resonant  soon,  when  you  discern 
What  hymen  song  was  that,  which  wafted  you 
On  a  fair  voyage,  to  foul  anchorage 
Under  yon  roof?    and  multitudes  besides 
Of  ills  you  know  not  of  shall  level  you 
Down  to  yourself  —  down  to  your  children !     Go, 
Trample  on  Creon,  and  on  this  mouth  of  mine; 
But  know,  there  is  not  one  of  all  mankind 
That  shall  be  bruised  more  utterly  than  you. 
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(Edipus.   Must  I  endure  to  hear  all  this  from  him? 
Hence,  to  perdition !  quickly  hence !  begone 
Back  from  these  walls,  and  turn  you  home  again. 

Tiresias.   But  that  you  called  me,  I  had  not  come  hither, 

(Edipus.   I  did  not  know  that  you  would  utter  folly: 
Else  I  had  scarce  sent  for  you,  to  my  house. 

Tiresias.   Yea,  such  is  what  we  seem,  foolish  to  you, 
And  to  your  fathers,  who  begat  you,  wise. 

(Edipus.   What  fathers  ?     Stop  !    Who  was  it  gave  me  being  ? 

Tiresias.   This  day  shall  give  you  birth  and  death  in  one. 

(Edipus.  How  all  too  full  of  riddles  and  obscure 
Is  your  discourse ! 

Tiresias.  Were  you  not  excellent 

At  solving  riddles?    " 

(Edipus.  Aye,  cast  in  my  teeth 

Matters  in  which  you  must  allow  my  greatness! 

Tiresias.  And  yet  this  very  fortune  was  your  ruin ! 

(Edipus.  Well,  if  1  saved  this  city,  I  care  not. 

Tiresias.  Well, 

I  am  going;   and  you,  boy,  take  me  home. 

(Edipus.  Aye,  let  him. 

Your  turbulence  impedes  us,  while  you  stay; 
When  you  are  gone,  you  can  annoy  no  more. 


Tiresias.  I  go,  having  said  that  I  came  to  say; 
Not  that  I  fear  your  frown;  for  you  possess 
No  power  to  kill  me ;  but  I  say  to  you  — 
The  man  you  have  been  seeking,  threatening  him, 
And  loud  proclaiming  him  for  Laius'  murder, 
That  man  is  here;  believed  a  foreigner 
Here  sojourning;  but  shall  be  recognized 
For  Theban  bom  hereafter;   yet  not  pleased 
In  the  event ;   for  blind  instead  of  seeing, 
And  poor  for  wealthy,  to  a  foreign  land, 
A  staff  to  point  his  footsteps,  he  shall  go. 
Also  to  his  own  sons  he  shall  be  found 
Related  as  a  brother,  though  their  sire. 
And  of  the  woman  from  whose  womb  he  came 
Both  son  and  spouse;  one  that  has  raised  up  seed 
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To  his  own  father,  and  has  murdered  him. 
Now  get  in,  and  ponder  what  I  say; 
And  if  you  can  detect  me  in  a  h"e, 
Then  come  and  say  that  I  am  no  true  seer. 
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THE  INCHCAPE  ROCK 

No  stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell. 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  Bell. 

The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  Bell  on  the  Inchcape  Rock; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung, 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell, 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay; 

All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day; 

The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  wheel'd  round. 

And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 
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The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 

A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green; 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck,  M 

And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck.  " 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  "My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat, 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  Bell  with  a  gurgling  sound; 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "The  next  who  comes  to  the  Rock 

Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away; 
He  scour'd  the  seas  for  many  a  day; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store, 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky. 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

i 
On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 
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"Canst  hear,"  said  one,  "the  breakers  roar? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound ;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drift  along, 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock,  — 
"Oh  Christ!  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock!" 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  his  hair; 
He  curs'd  himself  in  his  despair; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side; 
The  ship  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 

But,  even  in  his  dying  fear, 
One  dreadful  sound  could  the  Rover  hear  — 
A  sound  as  if,  with  the  Inchcape  Bell, 
The  Devil  below  was  ringing  his  knell. 

AFTER  BLENHEIM 

It  was  a  summer  evening, 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sitting  in  the  sun; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 

Roll  something  large  and  round 
Which  he  beside  the  rivulet 

In  playing  there  had  found; 
He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found 
That  was  so  large  and  smooth  and  round. 

Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy 

Who  stood  expectant  by; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head, 
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And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,"  said  he, 
*'Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

"I  find  them  in  the  garden. 
For  there's  many  here  about; 

And  often  when  I  go  to  plow 
The  plowshare  turns  them  out. 

For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 

"Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

"Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about,'* 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes; 
"Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war. 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
"Who  put  the  French  to  rout; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for 
I  could  not  well  make  out. 

But  everybody  said,"  quoth  he, 

"That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

"My  father  lived  at  Blenheim  then, 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground, 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly : 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled, 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 

"With  fire  and  sword  the  country  round 

Was  wasted  far  and  wide, 
And  many  a  child  ing  mother  then 

And  new-born  baby  died : 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 
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"They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun: 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

"Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro'  won 

And  our  good  Prince  Eugene;" 
"Why  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing!" 

Said  little  Wilhelmine; 
"Nay  —  nay  —  my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

"And  everybody  praised  the  Duke 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last?*" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin :  — 
"Why  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he, 
"But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 


(From  "  The  Life  of  Nelson  ") 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR 

Soon  after  daylight  Nelson  came  upon  deck.  The  21st  of 
October  was  a  festival  in  his  family;  because  on  that  day  his 
uncle,  Captain  Suckling,  in  the  Dreadnought,  with  two  other 
line  of  battle  ships,  had  beaten  off  a  French  squadron  of  four 
sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates.  Nelson,  with  that  sort  of 
superstition  from  which  few  persons  are  entirely  exempt,  had 
more  than  once  expressed  his  persuasion  that  this  was  to  be  the 
day  of  his  battle  also;  and  he  was  well  pleased  at  seeing  his 
prediction  about  to  be  verified.  The  wind  was  now  from  the 
west,  —  light  breezes,  with  a  long  heavy  swell.  Signal  was 
made  to  bear  down  upon  the  enemy  in  two  lines ;  and  the  fleet 
set  all  sail.  CoUingwood,  in  the  Royal  Sovereign,  led  the  lee- 
line  of  thirteen  ships;  the  Victory  led  the  weather-line  of 
XI.  — 15 
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fourteen.     Having  seen  that  all  was  as  it  should  be,  Nelson 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  this  prayer :  — 

"May  the  Great  God,  whom  I  worship,  grant  to  my  country, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Europe  in  general,  a  great  and  glorious 
victory;  and  may  no  misconduct  in  any  one  tarnish  it;  and 
may  humanity  after  victory  be  the  predominant  feature  in  the 
British  fleet!  For  myself  individually,  I  commit  my  life  to 
Him  that  made  me,  and  may  His  blessing  alight  on  my  endeav- 
ors for  serving  my  country  faithfully !  To  Him  I  resign 
myself,  and  the  just  cause  which  is  intrusted  to  me  to  defend. 
Amen,  Amen,  Amen." 

Blackwood  went  on  board  the  Victory  about  six.  He  found 
him  in  good  spirits,' but  very  calm;  not  in  that  exhilaration 
which  he  had  felt  upon  entering  into  battle  at  Aboukir  and 
Copenhagen;  he  knew  that  his  own  life  would  be  particularly 
aimed  at,  and  seems  to  have  looked  for  death  with  almost  as 
sure  an  expectation  as  for  victory.  His  whole  attention  was 
fixed  upon  the  enemy.  They  tacked  to  the  northward,  and 
formed  their  line  on  the  larboard  tack:  thus  bringing  the 
shoals  of  Trafalgar  and  St.  Pedro  under  the  lee  of  the  British, 
and  keeping  the  port  of  Cadiz  open  for  themselves.  This  was 
judiciously  done:  and  Nelson,  aware  of  all  the  advantages 
which  it  gave  them,  made  signal  to  prepare  to  anchor. 

Villeneuve  was  a  skilful  seaman ;  worthy  of  serving  a  better 
master  and  a  better  cause.  His  plan  of  defense  was  as  well  con- 
ceived, and  as  original,  as  the  plan  of  attack.  He  formed  the 
fleet  in  a  double  line,  every  alternate  ship  being  about  a  cable's 
length  to  windward  of  her  second  ahead  and  astern.  Nelson, 
certain  of  a  triumphant  issue  to  the  day,  asked  Blackwood  what 
he  should  consider  as  a  victory.  That  officer  answered,  that, 
considering  the  handsome  way  in  which  the  battle  was  offered  by 
the  enemy,  their  apparent  determination  for  a  fair  trial  of 
strength,  and  the  situation  of  the  land,  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
glorious  result  if  fourteen  were  captured.  He  replied :  "  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty."  Soon  afterwards  he 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  think  there  was  a  signal  wanting.  Cap- 
tain Blackwood  made  answer  that  he  thought  the  whole  fleet 
seemed  very  clearly  to  understand  what  they  were  about.    These 
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words  were  scarcely  spoken  before  that  signal  was  made,  which 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  language,  or  even  the  memory, 
or  England  shall  endure  —  Nelson's  last  signal:  —  "England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty !"  It  was  received  throughout 
the  fleet,  with  a  shout  of  answering  acclamation,  made  sublime 
by  the  spirit  which  it  breathed  and  the  feeling  which  it  expressed. 
"Now,"  said  Lord  Nelson,  "I  can  do  no  more.  We  must 
trust  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all  events,  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause.  I  thank  God  for  this  great  opportunity  of  doing  my 
duty." 

He  wore  that  day,  as  usual,  his  admiral's  frock-coat,  bearing 
on  the  left  breast  four  stars  of  the  different  orders  with  which 
he  was  invested.  Ornaments  which  rendered  him  so  con- 
spicuous a  mark  for  the  enemy,  were  beheld  with  ominous 
apprehensions  by  his  officers.  It  was  known  that  there  were 
riflemen  on  board  the  French  ships,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
but  that  his  life  would  be  particularly  aimed  at.  They  communi- 
cated their  fears  to  each  other;  and  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Beatty, 
spoke  to  the  chaplain,  Dr.  Scott,  and  to  Mr,  Scott,  the  public 
secretary,  desiring  that  some  person  would  entreat  him  to  change 
his  dress,  or  cover  the  stars :  but  they  knew  that  such  a  request 
would  highly  displease  him.  "In  honor  I  gained  them," 
he  had  said  when  such  a  thing  had  been  hinted  to  him  for- 
merly, "and  in  honor  I  will  die  with  them."  Mr.  Beatty, 
however,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  fear  of  exciting 
his  displeasure,  from  speaking  to  him  himself  upon  a  subject  in 
which  the  weal  of  England  as  well  as  the  life  of  Nelson  was 
concerned,  but  he  was  ordered  from  the  deck  before  he  could 
find  an  opportunity.  This  was  a  point  upon  which  Nelson's 
officers  knew  that  it  was  hopeless  to  remonstrate  or  reason  with 
him;  but  both  Blackwood,  and  his  own  captain.  Hardy,  repre- 
sented to  him  how  advantageous  to  the  fleet  it  would  be  for 
him  to  keep  out  of  action  as  long  as  possible ;  and  he  consented 
at  last  to  let  the  Leviathan  and  the  Temiraire,  which  were  sail- 
ing abreast  of  the  Victory,  be  ordered  to  pass  ahead.  Yet  even 
here  the  last  infirmity  of  this  noble  mind  was  indulged;  for 
these  ships  could  not  pass  ahead  if  the  Victory  continued  to 
carry  all  her  sail ;  and  so  far  was  Nelson  from  shortening  sail, 
that  it  was  evident  he  took  pleasure  in  pressing  on,  and  render- 
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ing  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey  his  own  orders.  A  long 
swell  was  setting  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz:  our  ships,  crowding 
all  sail,  moved  majestically  before  it,  with  light  winds  from  the 
southwest.  The  sun  shone  on  the  sails  of  the  enemy ;  and  their 
well-formed  line,  with  their  numerous  three-deckers,  made  an 
appearance  which  any  other  assailants  would  have  thought 
formidable;  but  the  British  sailors  only  admired  the  beauty 
and  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle;  and,  in  full  confidence  of 
winning  what  they  saw,  remarked  to  each  other,  what  a  fine 
sight  yonder  ships  would  make  at  Spithead ! 

The  French  admiral,  from  the  Bucentaure,  beheld  the  new 
manner  in  which  his  enemy  was  advancing,  Nelson  and  Colling- 
wood  each  leading  his  line;  and,  pointing  them  out  to  his 
officers,  he  is  said  to"  have  exclaimed,  that  such  conduct  could 
not  fail  to  be  successful.  Yet  Villeneuve  had  made  his  own 
dispositions  with  the  utmost  skill,  and  the  fleets  under  his  com- 
mand waited  for  the  attack  with  perfect  coolness.  Ten  minutes 
before  twelve  they  opened  their  fire.  Eight  or  nine  of  the 
ships  immediately  ahead  of  the  Victory,  and  across  her  bows, 
fired  single  guns  at  her,  to  ascertain  whether  she  was  yet  within 
their  range.  As  soon  as  Nelson  perceived  that  their  shot  passed 
over  him,  he  desired  Blackwood  and  Captain  Prowse,  of  the 
Sirius,  to  repair  to  their  respective  frigates ;  and,  on  their  way,  to 
tell  all  the  captains  of  the  line  of  battle  ships  that  he  depended 
on  their  exertions ;  and  that,  if  by  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack 
they  found  it  impracticable  to  get  into  action  immediately,  they 
might  adopt  whatever  they  thought  best,  provided  it  led  them 
quickly  and  closely  alongside  an  enemy.  As  they  were  standing 
on  the  front  of  the  poop,  Blackwood  took  him  by  the  hand,  say- 
ing, he  hoped  soon  to  return  and  find  him  in  possession  of 
twenty  prizes.  He  replied:  "God  bless  you,  Blackwood!  I 
shall  never  see  you  again." 

Nelson's  column  was  steered  about  two  points  more  to  the 
north  than  Collingwood's,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  escape 
into  Cadiz:  the  lee-line,  therefore,  was  first  engaged.  "See," 
cried  Nelson,  pointing  to  the  Royal  Sovereign,  as  she  steered 
right  for  the  center  of  the  enemy's  line,  cut  through  it  astern  of 
the  Santa  Anna,  three-decker,  and  engaged  her  at  the  muzzle 
of  her  guns  on  the  starboard  side :   "  see  how  that  noble  fel- 
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low,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action!"  Collingv^'^ood, 
delighted  at  being  first  in  the  heat  of  the  fire,  and  knowing  the 
feelings  of  his  commander  and  old  friend,  turned  to  his  captain, 
and  exclaimed,  "Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be 
here!"  Both  these  brave  officers,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
thought  of  Nelson  with  gratitude,  for  a  circumstance  which  had 
occurred  on  the  preceding  day.  Admiral  Collingwood,  with 
some  of  the  captains,  having  gone  on  board  the  Victory  to  receive 
instructions,  Nelson  inquired  of  him  where  his  captain  was? 
and  was  told,  in  reply,  that  they  were  not  upon  good  terms  with 
each  other.  "Terms!"  said  Nelson;  —  "good  terms  with 
each  other !"  Immediately  he  sent  a  boat  for  Captain  Rother- 
ham;  led  him,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  to  Collingwood,  and  saying, 
"Look,  yonder  are  the  enemy!"  bade  them  "shake  hands  like 
Englishmen." 

The  enemy  continued  to  fire  a  gun  at  a  time  at  the  Victory, 
till  they  saw  that  a  shot  had  passed  through  her  main-topgal- 
lant sail ;  then  they  opened  their  broadsides,  aiming  chiefly  at 
her  rigging,  in  the  hope  of  disabling  her  before  she  could  close 
with  them.  Nelson,  as  usual,  had  hoisted  several  flags,  lest 
one  should  be  lehot  away.  The  enemy  showed  no  colors 
till  late  in  the  action,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
having  them  to  strike.  For  this  reason,  the  Santissima  Trini- 
dad, Nelson's  old  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  call  her,  was  dis- 
tinguishable only  by  her  four  decks;  and  to  the  bow  of  this 
opponent  he  ordered  the  Victory  to  be  steered.  Meantime  an 
incessant  raking  fire  was  kept  up  upon  the  Victory.  The 
admiral's  secretary  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell :  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon-shot,  while  conversing  with  Hardy.  Captain 
Adair,  of  the  marines,  with  the  help  of  a  sailor,  endeavored  to 
remove  the  body  from  Nelson's  sight,  who  had  a  great  regard  for 
Mr,  Scott;  but  he  anxiously  asked,  "Is  that  poor  Scott  that's 
gone?"  and  being  informed  that  it  was  indeed  so,  exclaimed, 
"  Poor  fellow !"  Presently  a  double-headed  shot  struck  a  party 
of  marines,  who  were  drawn  up  on  the  poop,  and  killed  eight  of 
them:  upon  which  Nelson  immediately  desired  Captain  Adair 
to  disperse  his  men  round  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  suffer 
so  much  from  being  together.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  a 
shot  struck  the  fore  brace-bits  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  passed 
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between  Nelson  and  Hardy,  a  splinter  from  the  bit  tearing  oS 
Hardy's  buckle  and  bruising  his  foot.  Both  stopped,  and 
looked  anxiously  at  each  other,  each  supposing  the  other  to  be 
wounded.  Nelson  then  smiled,  and  said,  "This  is  too  warm 
work,  Hardy,  to  last  long." 

The  Victory  had  not  yet  returned  a  single  gun:  fifty  of  her 
men  had  been  by  this  time  killed  or  wounded,  and  her  main-top- 
mast, with  all  her  studding  sails  and  their  booms,  shot  away. 
Nelson  declared  that,  in  all  his  battles,  he  had  seen  nothing 
which  surpassed  the  cool  courage  of  his  crew  on  this  occasion. 
At  four  minutes  after  twelve  she  opened  her  fire  from  both  sides 
of  her  deck.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  the  enemy's  line 
without  running  on  board  one  of  their  ships :  Hardy  informed 
him  of  this,  and  asked  which  he  would  prefer.  Nelson  replied : 
"Take  your  choice.  Hardy,  it  does  not  signify  much."  The 
master  was  then  ordered  to  put  the  helm  to  port,  and  the  Victory 
ran  on  board  the  Redoutable,  just  as  her  tiller  ropes  were  shot 
away.  The  French  ship  received  her  with  a  broadside ;  then 
instantly  let  down  her  lower-deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being  boarded 
through  them,  and  never  afterwards  fired  a  great  gun  during 
the  action.  Her  tops,  like  those  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  were 
filled  with  riflemen.  Nelson  never  placed  musketry  in  his  tops; 
he  had  a  strong  dislike  to  the  practice,  not  merely  because  it 
endangers  setting  fire  to  the  sails,  but  also  because  it  is  a  mur- 
derous sort  of  warfare,  by  which  individuals  may  suffer,  and  a 
commander,  now  and  then,  be  picked  off,  but  which  never  can 
decide  the  fate  of  a  general  engagement. 

It  had  been  part  of  Nelson's  prayer  that  the  British  fleet  might 
be  distinguished  by  humanity  in  the  victory  which  he  expected. 
Setting  an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave  orders  to  cease  firing 
upon  the  Redoutable,  supposing  that  she  had  struck,  because 
her  great  guns  were  silent ;  for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was 
no  means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  fact.  From  this  ship, 
which  he  had  thus  twice  spared,  he  received  his  death.  A  ball 
fired  from  her  mizzen-top,  which,  in  the  then  situation  of  the 
tv  o  vessels,  was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  from  that  part  of 
the  deck  where  he  was  standing,  struck  the  epaulette  on  his  left 
shoulder,  —  about  a  quarter  after  one,  just  in  the  heat  of  the 
action.    He  fell  upon  his  face,  on  the  spot  which  was  covered 
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with  his  poor  secretary's  blood.  Hardy,  who  was  a  few  steps 
from  him,  turning  round,  saw  three  men  raising  him  up.  "  They 
have  done  for  me  at  last.  Hardy,"  said  he,  "I  hope  not !"  cried 
Hardy.  "Yes,"  he  replied;  "my  backbone  is  shot  through." 
Yet  even  now,  not  for  a  moment  losing  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him  down  the  ladder,  that  the 
tiller  ropes,  which  had  been  shot  away,  were  not  yet  replaced, 
and  ordered  that  new  ones  should  be  rove  immediately :  —  then, 
that  he  might  not  be  seen  by  the  crew,  he  took  out  his  handker- 
chief, and  covered  his  face  and  his  stars.  —  Had  he  but  con- 
cealed these  badges  of  honor  from  the  enemy,  England,  per- 
haps, would  not  have  had  cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

The  cockpit  was  crowded  with  wounded  and  dying  men, 
over  whose  bodies  he  was  with  some  difficulty  conveyed,  and 
laid  upon  a  pallet  in  the  midshipmen's  berth.  It  was  soon  per- 
ceived, upon  examination,  that  the  wound  was  mortal.  This, 
however,  was  concealed  from  all,  except  Captain  Hardy,  the 
chaplain,  and  the  medical  attendants.  He  himself  being  certain 
from  the  sensation  in  his  back,  and  the  gush  of  blood  which  he 
felt  momently  within  his  breast,  that  no  human  care  could  avail 
him,  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should  leave  him,  and  attend  to 
those  to  whom  he  might  be  useful :  "For,"  said  he,  "you  can  do 
nothing  for  me."  All  that  could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  lemonade,  to  alleviate  his 
intense  thirst.  He  was  in  great  pain,  and  expressed  much 
anxiety  for  the  event  of  the  action,  which  now  began  to  declare  it- 
self. As  often  as  a  ship  struck,  the  crew  of  the  Victory  hurrahed ; 
and  at  every  hurrah  a  visible  expression  of  joy  gleamed  in  the 
eyes,  and  marked  the  countenance,  of  the  dying  hero.  But  he 
became  impatient  to  see  Captain  Hardy;  and  as  that  officer, 
though  often  sent  for,  could  not  leave  the  deck,  Nelson  feared 
that  some  fatal  cause  prevented  him,  and  repeatedly  cried: 
"  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to  me  ?  He  must  be  killed !  He 
is  surely  dead  !  "  —  An  hour  and  ten  minutes  elapsed,  from 
the  time  when  Nelson  received  his  wound,  before  Hardy  could 
come  to  him.  They  shook  hands  in  silence;  Hardy  in  vain 
struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  that  most  painful  and  yet 
sublimest  moment.     "Well,  Hardy,"  said  Nelson,  "how goes 
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the  day  with  us?"  —  "Very  well,"  replied  Hardy;  "ten  ships 
have  struck,  but  five  of  their  van  have  tacked,  and  show  an  inten- 
tion of  bearing  down  upon  the  Victory.  I  have  called  two  or 
three  of  our  fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt  of  giving  them 
a  drubbing."  —  "I  hope,"  said  Nelson,  "none  of  our  ships 
have  struck?"     Hardy  answered,  "There  was  no  fear  of  that." 

Then,  and  not  till  then,  Nelson  spoke  of  himself.  "I  am  a 
dead  man,  Hardy,"  said  he;  "I  am  going  fast:  —  it  will  be  all 
over  with  me  soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my  dear  Lady 
Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and  all  other  things  belonging  to  me." 
Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Beatty  could  yet  hold  out 
some  prospect  of  life.  "  Oh,  no  !"  he  replied;  "it  is  impossible. 
My  back  is  shot  through.  Beatty  will  tell  you  so."  Captain 
Hardy  then,  once  mofe,  shook  hands  with  him;  and,  with  a 
heart  almost  bursting,  hastened  upon  deck. 

By  this  time  all  feeling  below  the  breast  was  gone,  and  Nelson, 
having  made  the  surgeon  ascertain  this,  said  to  him:  "You 
know  I  am  gone.  I  know  it.  I  feel  something  rising  in  my 
breast  "  —  putting  his  hand  on  his  left  side  —  "which  tells  me 
so."  And  upon  Beatty's  inquiring  whether  his  pain  was  very 
great,  he  replied,  "  So  great,  that  he  wished  he  was  dead.  Yet," 
said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "one  would  like  to  live  a  little  longer 
too!"  And  after  a  few  minutes,  in  the  same  undertone,  he 
added:  "What  would  become  of  poor  Lady  Hamilton  if  she 
knew  my  situation!"  Next  to  his  country  she  occupied  his 
thoughts.  Captain  Hardy,  some  fifty  minutes  after  he  had 
left  the  cockpit,  returned;  and,  again  taking  the  hand  of  his 
dying  friend  and  commander,  congratulated  him  on  having 
gained  a  complete  victory.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were 
taken  he  did  not  know,  as  it  was  impossible  to  perceive  them 
distinctly  —  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  at  least.  "That's  well," 
cried  Nelson;  "but  I  bargained  for  twenty."  And  then,  in 
a  stronger  voice,  he  said,  "Anchor,  Hardy;  anchor."  Hardy, 
upon  this,  hinted  that  Admiral  Collingwood  would  take  upon 
himself  the  direction  of  affairs.  "Not  while  I  live.  Hardy!" 
said  the  dying  Nelson,  ineffectually  endeavoring  to  raise  himself 
from  the  bed:  "do  you  anchor."  His  previous  order  for  pre- 
paring to  anchor  had  shown  how  clearly  he  foresaw  the  neces- 
sity of  this.     Presently,  calling  Hardy  back,  he  said  to  him,  in  a 
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low  voice,  "Don't  throw  me  overboard";  and  he  desired  that 
he  might  be  buried  by  his  parents,  unless  it  should  please  the 
king  to  order  otherwise.  Then,  reverting  to  private  feelings: 
"Take  care  of  my  dear  Lady  Hamilton,  Hardy;  take  care  of 
poor  Lady  Hamilton.  —  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  said  he.  Hardy  knelt 
down,  and  kissed  his  cheek :  and  Nelson  said,  "  Now  I  am  sat- 
isfied. Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty."  Hardy  stood 
over  him  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  knelt  again,  and 
kissed  his  forehead.  "Who  is  that?"  said  Nelson;  and  being 
informed,  he  replied,  "  God  bless  you,  Hardy."  And  Hardy 
then  left  him  —  forever. 

Nelson  now  desired  to  be  turned  upon  his  right  side,  and 
said :  "  I  wish  I  had  not  left  the  deck ;  for  I  shall  soon  be  gone." 
Death  was,  indeed,  rapidly  approaching.  He  said  to  the  chap- 
lain: "Doctor,  I  have  not  been  a  great  sinner";  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  "Remember  that  I  leave  Lady  Hamilton,  and  my 
daughter  Horatia,  as  a  legacy  to  my  country."  His  articula- 
tion now  became  difficult;  but  he  was  distinctly  heard  to  say, 
"Thank  God,  I  have  done  my  duty!"  These  words  he  had 
repeatedly  pronounced;  and  they  were  the  last  words  he 
uttered.  He  expired  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,  —  three  hours 
and  a  quarter  after  he  had  received  his  wound. 

The  death  of  Nelson  was  felt  in  England  as  something  more 
than  a  public  calamity:  men  started  at  the  intelligence,  and 
turned  pale,  as  if  they  had  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend. 
An  object  of  our  admiration  and  affection,  of  our  pride  and  of 
our  hopes,  was  suddenly  taken  from  us ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  never,  till  then,  known  how  deeply  we  loved  and  reverenced 
him.  What  the  country  had  lost  in  its  great  naval  hero  —  the 
greatest  of  our  own,  and  of  all  former  times  —  was  scarcely 
taken  into  the  account  of  grief.  So  perfectly,  indeed,  had  he 
performed  his  part,  that  the  maritime  war,  after  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  was  considered  at  an  end;  the  fleets  of  the  enemy 
were  not  merely  defeated,  but  destroyed;  new  navies  must  be 
built,  and  a  new  race  of  seamen  reared  for  them,  before  the 
possibility  of  their  invading  our  shores  could  again  be  contem- 
plated. It  was  not,  therefore,  from  any  selfish  reflection  upon 
the  magnitude  of  our  loss  that  we  mourned  for  him:  the  gen- 
eral sorrow  was  of  a  higher  character.     The  people  of  Eng- 
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land  grieved  that  funeral  ceremonies,  public  monuments,  and 
posthumous  rewards,  were  all  which  they  could  now  bestow 
upon  him,  whom  the  king,  the  legislature,  and  the  nation,  would 
alike  have  delighted  to  honor ;  whom  every  tongue  would  have 
blessed:  whose  presence  in  every  village  through  which  he 
might  have  passed  would  have  wakened  the  church  bells, 
have  given  schoolboys  a  holiday,  have  drawn  children  from 
their  sports  to  gaze  upon  him,  and  "  old  men  from  the  chimney 
corner,"  to  look  upon  Nelson  ere  they  died.  The  victory  of 
Trafalgar  was  celebrated,  indeed,  with  the  usual  forms  of  re- 
joicing, but  they  were  without  joy;  for  such  already  was  the 
glory  of  the  British  navy,  through  Nelson's  surpassing  genius, 
that  it  scarcely  seemed  to  receive  any  addition  from  the  most 
signal  victory  that  ever  was  achieved  upon  the  seas;  and  the 
destruction  of  this  mighty  fleet,  by  which  all  the  maritime 
schemes  of  France  were  totally  frustrated,  hardly  appeared  to 
add  to  our  security  or  strength;  for,  while  Nelson  was  living 
to  watch  the  combined  squadrons  of  the  enemy,  we  felt  our- 
selves as  secure  as  now,  when  they  were  no  longer  in  existence. 
There  was  reason  to  suppose  from  the  appearances  upon 
opening  the  body,  that,  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  might  have 
attained,  like  his  father,  to  a  good  old  age.  Yet  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  fallen  prematurely  whose  work  was  done;  nor 
ought  he  to  be  lamented,  who  died  so  full  of  honors,  and  at  the 
height  of  human  fame.  The  most  triumphant  death  is  that 
of  the  martyr;  the  most  awful,  that  of  the  martyred  patriot; 
the  most  splendid,  that  of  the  hero  in  the  hour  of  victory :  and 
if  the  chariot  and  the  horses  of  fire  had  been  vouchsafed  for 
Nelson's  translation,  he  could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a 
brighter  blaze  of  glory.  He  has  left  us,  not  indeed  his  mantle 
of  inspiration,  but  a  name  and  an  example,  which  are  at  this 
hour  inspiring  hundreds  of  the  youth  of  England:  a  name 
which  is  our  pride,  and  an  example  which  will  continue  to  be 
our  shield  and  our  strength. 
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SPANISH   LITERATURE 

(Anonymous) 

(From  "The  Chronicle  of  the  Cm") 

The  Chronicle  of  the  Cid  is  a  medieval  Spanish  epic  on  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  the  great  national  hero,  El  Cid  Campeador,  who  flourished  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  earliest  portions  of  the  poem, 
dating  from  the  twelfth  century,  constitute  the  beginnings  of  Spanish 
Literature. 

"I  CRAVE  your  favor,  my  Lord  the  King,  since  things  are  settled 

so; 
I  have  business  at  Valentia,  and  thither  I  must  go. 
Before  the  town  was  conquer'd  it  cost  me  pains  enow." 
The  King  lift  up  his  hand,  made  a  cross  upon  his  brow : 
"I  swear  by  St.  Isidro,  the  patron  of  Leon, 
In  all  my  realm  beside  there  is  not  such  a  good  baron." 
The  Cid  leapt  on  his  steed  and  rode  him  round  the  course, 
He  came  up  to  the  King  and  proffer'd  him  the  horse  — 
"'Tis  the  noble  Babieca  that  is  fam'd  for  speed  and  force. 
Among  the  Christians  nor  the  Moors  there  is  not  such  another 

one, 
My  Sovereign  Lord  and  Sire,  he  is  fit  for  you  alone; 
Give  orders  to  your  people,  and  take  him  for  your  own." 
The  King  replied,  "It  cannot  be;  Cid,  you  shall  keep  your  horse, 
He  must  not  leave  his  master,  nor  change  him  for  a  worse; 
Our  kingdom  has  been  honor'd  by  you  and  by  your  steed, 
The  man  that  would  take  him  from  you,  evil  may  he  speed. 
A  courser  such  as  he  is  fit  for  such  a  knight, 
To  beat  down  Moors  in  battle,  and  follow  them  in  flight." 
Now  they  have  taken  leave,  and  broken  up  the  Court, 
The  Cid  goes  with  his  Champions  to  advise  them  and  exhort: 
"You  Martin  Antolinez,  and  Pero  Bcrmuez  you. 
And  you  Munio  Gustioz,  be  valiant  men  and  true : 
When  I  am  gone  to  Valentia  let  me  have  good  tidings  there." 
Martin  Antolinez  replied,  "Sir,  what  needs  this  care? 
We  are  pledg'd  in  your  behalf,  we  must  do  our  best  endeavor; 
You  may  hear  that  we  are  dead,  but  defeated  never." 
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The  Cid  was  joyful  at  the  words,  and  quitted  them  anon, 
He  has  taken  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and  shortly  he  has  gone. 
The  Cid  goes  to  Valentia,  the  King  to  Carrion. 
Three  weeks  had  been  appointed,  and  now  they  are  past  away, 
The  Champions  of  the  Cid  are  ready  at  the  day : 
They  are  ready  in  the  field  to  defend  their  master's  right, 
The  noble  King  is  with  them,  to  protect  them  with  his  might. 
They  waited  in  the  place  for  two  days  and  a  night. 
Behold  the  Lords  of  Carrion  where  they  appear  in  sight: 
They  are  coming  with  an  host  of  their  kindred  and  their  clan, 
With  horses  and  with  arms,  and  many  a  valiant  man; 
If  they  could  meet  with  them  apart,  or  take  them  unaware, 
In  dishonor  of  the  Cid  to  have  slain  his  Champions  there. 
The  thought  was  foul  and  evil,  but  yet  they  did  not  dare, 
For  fear  of  the  King  Alfonso  that  had  them  in  his  care. 
That  night  they  watch'd  their  arms  and  past  the  hours  in  prayer; 
The  night  is  past  and  over,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
Great  was  the  throng  of  folk  who,  for  that  battle's  sake, 
Flock'd  in  on  every  side,  assembled  for  the  fight. 
And  many  a  man  of  arms  and  many  a  wealthy  knight. 
There  is  the  King  Alfonso  with  all  his  power  and  might, 
To  keep  down  force  and  wrong,  and  to  defend  the  right. 
The  Champions  of  the  Cid  are  all  of  good  accord. 
They  are  arming  themselves  together,  like  vassals  of  one  Lord. 
The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  arming  themselves  apart. 
Count  Garcia  sits  advising  them,  and  keeps  them  in  good  heart. 
They  bring  a  plea  before  the  King,  and  they  pretend  a  right, 
That  those  two  trenchant  swords  should  not  be  us'd  in  fight. 
The  swords  Colada  and  Tizon,  which  the  Cid's  Champions  wore; 
They  repent  of  their  imprudence  when  they  gave  them  up  be- 
fore. 
They  were  earnest  in  their  plea,  but  they  could  not  succeed; 
"  You  might  have  kept  them  for  yourselves  to  serve  you  in  your 

need; 
If  you  have  other  good  ones,  make  use  of  them  instead ; 
Infants  of  Carrion !    Hear  me  and  take  heed : 
You  must  approve  your  honor,  by  some  manly  deed. 
Go  forth  into  the  field,  and  show  a  valiant  heart, 
For  nothing  will  be  wanting  upon  the  Champions'  part. 
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If  you  are  conquerors  in  the  fight,  you  will  purchase  great  renown, 
If  you  are  beaten  and  disgrac'd,  the  fault  will  be  your  own, 
For  this  business  was  your  seeking,  as  has  been  seen  and  shown." 
The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  beginning  to  repent; 
The  Lordship  of  Carrion  with  its  honors  and  its  rent. 
Its  mansion  and  its  lands,  they  would  have  given  all. 
Could  they  command  the  past  to  redeem  it  and  recall. 
The  Champions  of  the  Cid,  clad  in  their  warlike  weed, 
The  King  is  gone  to  see  them  and  wish  them  well  to  speed. 
"Sir,  we  kiss  your  hands  as  our  good  Lord  and  Sire, 
To  have  you  judge  and  umpire  is  all  that  we  require. 
Defend  us  in  all  right,  assist  us  not  in  wrong; 
The  friends  of  the  Lords  of  Carrion  are  numerous  and  strong, 
We  cannot  guess  their  counsels,  nor  how  they  will  behave. 
To  the  good  Cid  our  master  the  promise  that  you  gave. 
To  defend  us  and  protect  us,  this.  Sir,  is  all  we  crave. 
So  long  as  right  and  justice  are  found  upon  our  part." 
"That  will  I,"  said  the  King,  "with  all  my  soul  and  heart." 
Their  horses  are  brought  up  to  them,  coursers  strong  and  fleet. 
They  sign  their  saddles  with  the  cross,  and  leap  into  the  seat; 
Their  shields  are  hanging  at  their  necks  with  bosses  broad  and 

sheen. 
They  take  their  lances  in  their  hands,  the  points  are  bright  and 

keen, 
A  pennon  at  each  lance,  the  staves  were  large  and  stout, 
And  many  a  valiant  man  encompass'd  them  about. 
They  rode  forth  to  the  field  where  the  barriers  were  set  out. 
The  Champions  of  the  Cid  are  agreed  upon  their  plan. 
To  fight  as  they  had  challeng'd,  and  each  to  charge  his  man. 
There  come  the  Lords  of  Carrion  with  their  kindred  and  their 

clan; 
The  King  has  appointed  Heralds  for  avoiding  all  debate. 
He  spoke  aloud  amongst  them  in  the  field  there  where  they  sate : 
"Infants  of  Carrion !     Attend  to  what  I  say: 
You  should  have  fought  this  battle  upon  a  former  day. 
When  we  were  at  Toledo,  but  you  would  not  agree; 
And  now  the  noble  Cid  has  sent  these  Champions  three, 
To  fight  in  the  lands  of  Carrion,  escorted  here  by  me. 
Be  valiant  in  your  right,  attempt  no  force  or  wrong; 
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If  any  man  attempt  it,  he  shall  not  triumph  long, 

He  never  shall  have  rest  or  peace  within  my  kingdom  more." 

The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  now  repenting  sore; 

The  Heralds  and  the  King  are  foremost  in  the  place, 

They  clear  away  the  people  from  the  middle  space: 

They  measure  out  the  lists,  the  barriers  they  fix: 

They  point  them  out  in  order,  and  explain  to  all  the  six: 

"If  you  are  forc'd  beyond  the  line  where  they  are  fixt  and  trac'd, 

You  shall  be  held  as  conquer'd,  and  beaten  and  disgrac'd." 

Six  lances'  length  on  either  side  an  open  space  is  laid. 

They  share  the  field  between  them,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 

Their  office  is  perform'd,  and  from  the  middle  space. 

The  Heralds  are  withdrawn,  and  leave  them  face  to  face. 

Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,  that  noble  champion, 

Opposite  on  the  other  side,  the  Lords  of  Carrion. 

Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixt  each  upon  his  foe; 

Face  to  face  they  take  their  place,  anon  the  trumpets  blow. 

They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,  they  lay  their  lances  low, 

They  bend  their  shields  before  their  breasts,  their  face  to  the 

saddle-bow. 
Earnestly  their  minds  are  fixt  each  upon  his  foe. 
The  heavens  are  overcast  above,  the  earth  trembles  below, 
The  people  stand  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  show : 
Bermuez  the  first  challenger  first  in  combat  clos'd, 
He  met  Ferran  Gonzalez,  face  to  face  oppos'd; 
They  rush  together  with  such  rage  that  all  men  count  them  dead, 
They  strike  each  other  on  the  shield,  without  all  fear  or  dread. 
Ferran  Gonzales  with  his  lance  pierc'd  the  shield  outright. 
It  past  Bermuez  on  the  left  side,  in  his  flesh  it  did  not  bite. 
The  spear  was  snapt  in  twain,  Bermuez  sat  upright. 
He  neither  flinch'd  nor  swerv'd,  like  a  true  steadfast  kn'ght. 
A  good  stroke  he  receiv'd,  but  a  better  he  has  given; 
He  struck  the  shield  upon  the  boss,  in  sunder  it  is  riven, 
Onward  into  Ferran's  breast  the  lance's  point  is  driven, 
Full  upon  his  breastplate,  nothing  would  avail; 
Two  breastplates  Fernando  wore  and  a  coat  of  mail: 
The  two  are  riven  in  sunder,  the  third  stood  him  m  stead. 
The  mail  sunk  in  his  breast,  the  mail  and  the  spear-head. 
The  blood  burst  from  his  mouth  that  all  men  thought  him  dead 
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The  blow  has  broken  his  girdle  and  his  saddle  girth, 

It  has  taken  him  over  his  horse's  back,  and  borne  him  to  the 

earth. 
The  people  think  him  dead  as  he  lies  on  the  sand; 
Bermuez  left  his  lance  and  took  his  sword  in  hand. 
Ferran  Gonzalez  knew  the  blade  which  he  had  worn  of  old, 
Before  the  blow  came  down,  he  yielded  and  cried,  "Hold!" 
Antolinez  and  Diego  encountered  man  for  man, 
Their  spears  were  shiver'd  with  the  shock,  so  eagerly  they  ran. 
Antolinez  drew  forth  the  blade  which  Diego  once  had  worn. 
Eagerly  he  aimed  the  blow  for  the  vengeance  he  had  sworn. 
Right  through  Diego's  helm  the  blade  its  edge  has  borne, 
The  crest  and  helm  are  lopt  away,  the  coif  and  hair  are  shorn. 
He  stood  astoimded  with  the  stroke,  trembling  and  forlorn. 
He  waved  his  sword  above  his  head,  he  made  a  piteous  cry, 
"  O  save  me,  save  me  from  that  blade,  Almighty  Lord  on  high !" 
Antolinez  came  fiercely  on  to  reach  the  fatal  stroke, 
Diego's  courser  rear'd  upright,  and  thro'  the  barrier  broke. 
Antolinez  has  won  the  day,  though  his  blow  was  mist, 
He  has  driven  Diego  from  the  field,  and  stands  within  the  list. 
I  must  tell  you  of  Munio  Gustioz,  two  combats  now  are  done: 
How  he  fought  with  Assur  Gonzalez  you  shall  hear  anon. 
Assur  Gonzalez,  a  fierce  and  hardy  knight. 
He  rode  at  Munio  Gustioz  with  all  his  force  and  might; 
He  struck  the  shield  and  pierc'd  it  through,  but  the  point  came 

wide. 
It  passed  by  Munio  Gustioz,  betwixt  his  arm  and  side : 
Sternly,  like  a  practis'd  knight,  Munio  met  him  there. 
His  lance  he  level'd  steadfastly,  and  through  the  shield  him  bare; 
He  bore  the  point  into  his  breast,  a  little  beside  the  heart; 
It  took  him  through  the  body,  but  in  no  mortal  part; 
The  shaft  stood  out  behind  his  back,  a  cloth-yard  and  more; 
The  pennon  and  the  point  were  dripping  down  with  gore. 
Munio  still  clench'd  his  spear,  as  he  past  he  forc'd  it  round, 
He  wrench'd  him  from  the  saddle,  and  cast  him  to  the  ground. 
His  horse  sprung  forward  with  the  spur,  he  pluck'd  the  spear  away; 
He  wheel'd  and  came  again  to  pierce  him  where  he  lay. 
Then  cried  Gonzalo  Asurez,  "  For  God's  sake  spare  my  son ! 
The  other  two  have  yielded,  the  field  is  fought  and  won." 
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HERBERT  SPENCER 

Herbert  Spencer,  an  English  philosopher.  Bom  at  Derby,  England, 
April  27,  1820;  died  December  8,  1903.  Author  of  "Prospectus  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  "Education,"  "Essays,"  "Principles  of 
Biology,"  "Classification  of  the  Sciences,"  "Principles  of  Psychology," 
"The  Study  of  Sociology,"  "Principles  of  Sociology,"  "Data  of  Ethics," 
"Political  Institutions,"  "The  Man  versus  the  State,"  "  Principles  of 
Ethics,"  and  his  "Autobiography." 

Few  of  the  great  men  England  has  produced  in  the  last  century  exerted  so 
profoimd  an  influence  on  the  thought  of  his  contemporaries  as  Herbert 
Spencer.  His  life  was  one  of  constant  labor,  research,  and  production,  and 
the  record  which  he  gives  of  it  in  his  "Autobiography"  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  instructive  stories  ever  penned. 

(From  "Education") 
MORAL  EDUCATION 

When  a  child  falls,  or  runs  its  head  against  the  table,  it  suffers 
a  pain,  the  remembrance  of  w^hich  tends  to  make  it  more  care- 
ful; and  by  repetition  of  such  experiences,  it  is  eventually 
disciplined  into  proper  guidance  of  its  movements.  If  it  lays 
hold  of  the  fire-bars,  thrust  its  hand  into  a  candle-flame,  or 
spills  boiling  water  on  any  part  of  its  skin,  the  resulting  burn 
or  scald  is  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  So  deep  an  impression 
is  produced  by  one  or  two  events  of  this  kind,  that  no  persua- 
sion will  afterwards  induce  it  thus  to  disregard  the  laws  of  its 
constitution. 

Now  in  these  cases,  Nature  illustrates  to  us  in  the  simplest 
way  the  true  theory  and  practice  of  moral  discipline  —  a  theory 
and  practice  which,  however  much  they  may  seem  to  the  super- 
ficial like  those  commonly  received,  we  shall  find  on  examination 
to  differ  from  them  very  widely. 

Observe,  first,  that  in  bodily  injuries  and  their  penalties 
we  have  misconduct  and  its  consequences  reduced  to  their 
simplest  forms.  Though,  according  to  their  popular  accepta- 
tions, right  and  wrong  are  words  scarcely  applicable  to  actions 
that  have  none  but  direct  bodily  effects ;  yet  whoever  considers 
the  matter  will  see  that  such  actions  must  be  as  much  classi- 
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fiable  under  these  heads  as  any  other  actions.  From  whatever 
assumption  they  start,  all  theories  of  morality  agree  that  con- 
duct whose  total  results,  immediate  and  remote,  are  bene- 
ficial, is  good  conduct;  while  conduct  whose  total  results, 
immediate  and  remote,  are  injurious,  is  bad  conduct.  The 
ultimate  standards  by  which  all  men  judge  of  behavior,  are 
the  resulting  happiness  or  misery.  We  consider  drunkenness 
wrong  because  of  the  physical  degeneracy  and  accompanying 
moral  evils  entailed  on  the  drunkard  and  his  dependents. 
Did  theft  give  pleasure  both  to  taker  and  loser,  we  should  not 
find  it  in  our  catalogue  of  sins.  Were  it  conceivable  that  kind 
actions  multiplied  human  sufferings,  we  should  condemn  them 
—  should  not  consider  them  kind.  It  needs  but  to  read  the 
first  newspaper-leader,  or  listen  to  any  conversation  on  social 
affairs,  to  see  that  acts  of  parliament,  political  movements, 
philanthropic  agitations,  in  common  with  the  doings  of  indi- 
viduals, are  judged  by  their  anticipated  results  in  augmenting 
the  pleasures  or  pains  of  men.  And  if  on  analyzing  all  secon- 
dary, superinduced  ideas,  we  find  these  to  be  our  final  tests  of 
right  and  wrong,  we  cannot  refuse  to  class  bodily  conduct  as 
right  or  wrong  according  to  the  beneficial  or  detrimental  results 
produced. 

Note,  in  the  second  place,  the  character  of  the  punishments 
by  which  these  physical  transgressions  are  prevented.  Pun- 
ishments, we  call  them,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  word:  for 
they  are  not  punishments  in  the  literal  sense.  They  are  not 
artificial  and  unnecessary  inflictions  of  pain;  but  are  simply 
the  beneficent  checks  to  actions  that  are  essentially  at  variance 
with  bodily  welfare  —  checks  in  the  absence  of  which  life  would 
be  quickly  destroyed  by  bodily  injuries.  It  is  the  peculiarity 
of  these  penalties,  if  we  must  so  call  them,  that  they  are  simply 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  which  they  follow: 
they  are  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  reactions  entailed  by 
the  child's  actions. 

Let  it  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  these  painful  reactions 
are  proportionate  to  the  transgressions.  A  slight  accident 
brings  a  slight  pain;  a  more  serious  one,  a  severer  pain.  It 
is  not  ordained  that  the  urchin  who  tumbles  over  the  door-step 
shall  suffer  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary,  with  the  view  of 
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making  it  still  more  cautious  than  the  necessary  suffering  will 
make  it.  But  from  its  daily  experience  it  is  left  to  learn  the 
greater  or  less  penalties  of  greater  or  less  errors;  and  to  behave 
accordingly. 

And  then  mark,  lastly,  that  these  natural  reactions  which 
follow  the  child's  wrong  actions  are  constant,  direct,  unhesi- 
tating, and  not  to  be  escaped.  No  threats ;  but  a  silent,  rigorous 
performance.  If  a  child  runs  a  pin  into  its  finger,  pain  follows. 
If  it  does  it  again,  there  is  again  the  same  result:  and  so  on 
perpetually.  In  all  its  dealings  with  inorganic  Nature  it  finds 
this  unswerving  persistence,  which  listens  to  no  excuse,  and 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  very  soon  recognizing  this 
stern  though  beneficent  discipline,  it  becomes  extremely  careful 
not  to  transgress. 

Still  more  significant  will  these  general  truths  appear,  when 
we  remember  that  they  hold  throughout  adult  life  as  well  as 
throughout  infantine  life.  It  is  by  an  experimentally  gained 
knowledge  of  the  natural  consequences  that  men  and  women 
are  checked  when  they  go  wrong.  After  home-education  has 
ceased,  and  when  there  are  no  longer  parents  and  teachers  to 
forbid  this  or  that  kind  of  conduct,  there  comes  into  play  a 
discipline  like  that  by  which  the  young  child  is  trained  to  self- 
guidance.  If  the  youth  entering  on  the  business  of  life  idles 
away  his  time  and  fulfils  slowly  or  unskilfully  the  duties  intrusted 
to  him,  there  by  and  by  follows  the  natural  penalty:  he  is 
discharged,  and  left  to  suffer  for  a  while  the  evils  of  a  relative 
poverty.  On  the  unpunctual  man,  ever  missing  his  appoint- 
ments of  business  and  pleasure,  there  continually  fall  the  conse- 
quent inconveniences,  losses,  and  deprivations.  The  trades- 
man who  charges  too  high  a  rate  of  profit  loses  his  customers, 
and  so  is  checked  in  his  greediness.  Diminishing  practice 
teaches  the  inattentive  doctor  to  bestow  more  trouble  on  his 
patients.  The  too  credulous  creditor  and  the  oversanguine 
speculator,  alike  learn  by  the  difficulties  which  rashness  entails 
on  them,  the  necessity  of  being  more  cautious  in  their  engage- 
ments. And  so  throughout  the  life  of  every  citizen.  In  the 
quotation  so  often  made  apropos  of  such  cases  —  "The  burnt 
child  dreads  the  fire"  —  we  see  not  only  that  the  analogy  be- 
tween this  social  discipline  and  Nature's  early  discipline  of 
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infants  is  universally  recognized;  but  we  also  see  an  implied 
conviction  that  this  discipline  is  of  the  most  efficient  kind.  Nay, 
indeed,  this  conviction  is  more  than  implied;  it  is  distinctly 
stated.  Every  one  has  heard  others  confess  that  only  by 
"dearly  bought  experience"  had  they  been  induced  to  give  up 
some  bad  or  foolish  course  of  conduct  formerly  pursued.  Every 
one  has  heard,  in  the  criticisms  passed  on  the  doings  of  this 
spendthrift  or  the  other  schemer,  the  remark  that  advice  was 
useless,  and  that  nothing  but  "bitter  experience"  would  pro- 
duce any  effect :  nothing,  that  is,  but  suffering  the  unavoidable 
consequences.  And  if  further  proof  be  needed  that  the  natural 
reaction  is  not  only  the  most  efficient  penalty,  but  that  no 
humanly-devised  penalty  can  replace  it,  we  have  such  further 
proof  in  the  notorious  ill-success  of  our  various  penal  systems. 
Out  of  the  many  methods  of  criminal  discipline  that  have  been 
proposed  and  legally  enforced,  none  have  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  their  advocates.  Artificial  punishments  have  failed  to 
produce  reformation,  and  have  in  many  cases  increased  the 
criminality.  The  only  successful  reformatories  are  those 
privately  established  ones  which  approximate  their  regime  to 
the  method  of  Nature  —  which  do  little  more  than  administer 
the  natural  consequences  of  criminal  conduct:  diminishing 
the  criminal's  liberty  of  action  as  much  as  is  needful  for  the 
safety  of  society,  and  requiring  him  to  maintain  himself  while 
living  under  this  restraint.  Thus  we  see,  both  that  the  disci- 
pline by  which  the  young  child  is  taught  to  regulate  its  move- 
ments is  the  discipline  by  which  the  great  mass  of  adults  are 
kept  in  order,  and  more  or  less  improved ;  and  that  the  discipline 
humanly  devised  for  the  worst  adults  fails  when  it  diverges 
from  this  divinely  ordained  discipline,  and  begins  to  succeed 
on  approximating  to  it. 

"  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  more  serious  misconduct  ?  " 
some  will  ask.  "How  is  this  plan  to  be  carried  out  when  a 
petty  theft  has  been  committed?  or  when  a  He  has  been  told? 
or  when  some  younger  brother  or  sister  has  been  ill-used?" 

Before  replying  to  these  questions,  let  us  consider  the  bear- 
ings of  a  few  illustrative  facts. 

Living  in  the  family  of  his  brother-in-law,  a  friend  of  ours 
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had  undertaken  the  education  of  his  little  nephew  and  niece. 
This  he  had  conducted,  more  perhaps  from  natural  sympathy 
than  from  reasoned-out  conclusions,  in  the  spirit  of  the  method 
above  set  forth.  The  two  children  were  indoors  his  pupils 
and  out-of-doors  his  companions.  They  daily  joined  him  in 
walks  and  botanizing  excursions,  eagerly  sought  plants  for 
him,  looked  on  while  he  examined  and  identified  them,  and  in 
this  and  other  ways  were  ever  gaining  pleasure  and  instruction 
in  his  society.  In  short,  morally  considered,  he  stood  to  them 
much  more  in  the  position  of  parent  than  either  their  father  or 
mother  did.  Describing  to  us  the  results  of  this  policy,  he  gave, 
among  other  instances,  the  following:  One  evening,  having 
need  for  some  article  lying  in  another  part  of  the  house,  he  asked 
his  nephew  to  fetch-  it.  Interested  as  the  boy  was  in  some 
amusement  of  the  moment,  he,  contrary  to  his  wont,  either 
exhibited  great  reluctance  or  refused,  we  forget  which.  His 
uncle,  disapproving  of  a  coercive  course,  went  himself  for  that 
which  he  wanted :  merely  exhibiting  by  his  manner  the  annoy- 
ance this  ill-behavior  gave  him.  And  when,  later  in  the  even- 
ing, the  boy  made  overtures  for  the  usual  play,  they  were 
gravely  repelled  —  the  uncle  manifested  just  that  coldness 
naturally  produced  in  him ;  and  so  let  the  boy  feel  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  conduct.  Next  morning  at  the  usual 
time  for  rising,  our  friend  heard  a  new  voice  at  the  door,  and 
in  walked  his  little  nephew  with  the  hot  water.  Peering  about 
the  room  to  see  what  else  could  be  done,  the  boy  then  exclaimed, 
"Oh!  you  want  your  boots";  and  forthwith  rushed  downstairs 
to  fetch  them.  In  this  and  other  ways  he  showed  a  true  peni- 
tence for  his  misconduct.  He  endeavored  by  unusual  services 
to  make  up  for  the  service  he  had  refused.  His  better  feelings 
had  made  a  real  conquest  over  his  lower  ones;  and  acquired 
strength  by  the  victory.  And  having  felt  what  it  was  to  be 
without  it,  he  valued  more  than  before  the  friendship  he  thus 
regained. 

This  gentleman  is  now  hmiself  a  father;  acts  on  the  same 
system;  and  finds  it  answer  completely.  He  makes  himself 
thoroughly  his  children's  friend.  The  evening  is  longed  for 
by  them  because  he  will  be  at  home ;  and  they  especially  enjoy 
Sunday  because  he  is  with  them  all  day.     Thus  possessing  their 
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perfect  confidence  and  affection,  he  finds  that  the  simple  dis- 
play of  his  approbation  or  disapprobation  gives  him  abundant 
power  of  control.  If,  on  his  return  home,  he  hears  that  one  of 
his  boys  has  been  naughty,  he  behaves  towards  him  with  that 
coolness  which  the  consciousness  of  the  boy's  misconduct 
naturally  produces;  and  he  finds  this  a  most  efficient  punish- 
ment. The  mere  withholding  of  the  usual  caresses  is  a  source 
of  much  distress  —  produces  a  more  prolonged  fit  of  crying  than 
a  beating  would  do.  And  the  dread  of  this  purely  moral  penalty 
is,  he  says,  ever  present  during  his  absence:  so  much  so,  that 
frequently  during  the  day  his  children  ask  their  mamma  how 
they  have  behaved,  and  whether  the  report  will  be  good.  Re- 
cently, the  eldest,  an  active  urchin  of  five,  in  one  of  those  bursts 
of  animal  spirits  common  in  healthy  children,  committed  sundry 
extravagances  during  his  mamma's  absence  —  cut  off  part  of 
his  brother's  hair  and  wounded  himself  with  a  razor  taken  from 
his  father's  dressing-case.  Hearing  of  these  occurrences  on  his 
return,  the  father  did  not  speak  to  the  boy  either  that  night  or 
next  morning.  Besides  the  immediate  tribulation  the  effect  was, 
that  when,  a  few  days  after,  the  mamma  was  about  to  go  out, 
she  was  entreated  by  the  boy  not  to  do  so;  and  on  inquiry,  it 
appeared  his  fear  was  that  he  might  again  transgress  in  her 
absence. 

We  have  introduced  these  facts  before  replying  to  the  ques- 
tion —  "What  is  to  be  done  with  the  graver  offenses?"  for  the 
purpose  of  first  exhibiting  the  relation  that  may  and  ought  to 
be  established  between  parents  and  children ;  for  on  the  exist- 
ence of  this  relation  depends  the  successful  treatment  of  these 
graver  offenses.  And  as  a  further  preliminary,  we  must  now 
point  out  that  the  establishment  of  this  relation  will  result 
from  adopting  the  system  here  advocated.  Already  we  have 
shown  that  by  simply  letting  a  child  experience  the  painful 
reactions  of  its  own  wrong  actions,  a  parent  avoids  antagonism 
and  escapes  being  regarded  as  an  enemy;  but  it  remains  to  be 
shown  that  where  this  course  has  been  consistently  pursued 
from  the  beginning,  a  feeling  of  active  friendship  will  be  gen- 
erated. 

At  present,  mothers  and  fathers  are  mostly  considered  by 
their  oft'spring  as  friend-enemies.     Determined  as  the  impres- 
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sions  of  children  inevitably  are  by  the  treatment  they  receive, 
and  oscillating  as  that  treatment  does  between  bribery  and 
thwarting,  between  petting  and  scolding,  between  gentleness 
and  castigation;  they  necessarily  acquire  conflicting  beliefs 
respecting  the  parental  character.  A  mother  commonly  thinks 
it  sufficient  to  tell  her  little  boy  that  she  is  his  best  friend ;  and 
assuming  that  he  ought  to  believe  her,  concludes  that  he  will 
do  so.  "It  is  all  for  your  good;"  "I  know  what  is  proper  for 
you  better  than  you  do  yourself;"  "You  are  not  old  enough 
to  understand  it  now,  but  when  you  grow  up  you  will  thank 
me  for  doing  what  I  do;"  —  these,  and  like  assertions,  are 
daily  reiterated.  Meanwhile  the  boy  is  daily  suffering  positive 
penalties;  and  is  hourly  forbidden  to  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  which  he  wishes  to  do.  By  words  he  hears  that  his  hap- 
piness is  the  end  in  view;  but  from  the  accompanying  deeds 
he  habitually  receives  more  or  less  pain.  Incompetent  as  he 
is  to  understand  that  future  which  his  mother  has  in  view,  or 
how  this  treatment  conduces  to  the  happiness  of  that  future,  he 
judges  by  the  results  he  feels;  and  finding  such  results  any- 
thing but  pleasurable,  he  becomes  skeptical  respecting  her  pro- 
fessions of  friendship.  And  is  it  not  folly  to  expect  any  other 
issue  ?  Alust  not  the  child  reason  from  the  evidence  he  has  got  ? 
and  does  not  this  evidence  seem  to  warrant  his  conclusion? 
The  mother  would  reason  in  just  the  same  way  if  similarly 
placed.  If,  among  her  acquaintance,  she  found  some  one  who 
was  constantly  thwarting  her  wishes,  uttering  sharp  reprimands, 
and  occasionally  inflicting  actual  penalties  on  her,  she  would 
pay  small  attention  to  any  professions  of  anxiety  for  her  welfare 
which  accompanied  these  acts.  Why,  then,  does  she  suppose 
that  her  boy  will  do  otherwise  ? 

But  now  observe  how  different  will  be  the  results  if  the 
system  we  contend  for  be  consistently  pursued  —  if  the  mother 
not  only  avoids  becoming  the  instrument  of  punishment,  but 
plays  the  part  of  a  friend,  by  warning  her  boy  of  the  punishment 
which  Nature  will  inflict.  Take  a  case;  and  that  it  may  illus- 
trate the  mode  in  which  this  policy  is  to  be  early  initiated,  let 
it  be  one  of  the  simplest  cases.  Suppose  that,  prompted  by  the 
experimental  spirit  so  conspicuous  in  children,  whose  proceed- 
ings instinctively  conform  to  the  inductive  method  of  inquiry  — 
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suppose  that  so  prompted,  the  boy  is  amusing  himself  by  light- 
ing pieces  of  paper  in  the  candle  and  watching  them  burn.  A 
mother  of  the  ordinary  unreflective  stamp  will  either,  on  the 
plea  of  keeping  him  "out  of  mischief,"  or  from  fear  that  he  will 
burn  himself,  command  him  to  desist ;  and  in  case  of  noncom- 
pliance will  snatch  the  paper  from  him.  But,  should  he  be 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  mother  of  some  rationality,  who 
knows  that  this  interest  with  which  he  is  watching  the  paper 
bum,  results  from  a  healthy  inquisitiveness,  and  who  has 
also  the  wisdom  to  consider  the  results  of  interference,  she  will 
reason  thus:  "If  I  put  a  stop  to  this  I  shall  prevent  the  ac- 
quirement of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge.  It  is  true  that 
I  may  save  the  child  from  a  burn;  but  what  then?  He  is  sure 
to  burn  himself  sometime ;  and  it  is  quite  essential  to  his  safety 
in  life  that  he  should  learn  by  experience  the  properties  of 
flame.  If  I  forbid  him  from  running  this  present  risk,  he  will 
certainly  hereafter  run  the  same  or  a  greater  risk  when  no  one 
is  present  to  prevent  him;  whereas,  should  he  have  an  accident 
now  that  I  am  by,  I  can  save  him  from  any  great  injury.  More- 
over, were  I  to  make  him  desist,  I  should  thwart  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  what  is  in  itself  a  purely  harmless,  and  indeed,  instruc- 
tive gratification;  and  he  would  regard  me  with  more  or  less 
ill-feeling.  Ignorant  as  he  is  of  the  pain  from  which  I  would 
save  him,  and  feeling  only  the  pain  of  a  balked  desire,  he  could 
not  fail  to  look  on  me  as  the  cause  of  that  pain.  To  save  him 
from  a  hurt  which  he  cannot  conceive,  and  which  has  therefore 
no  existence  for  him,  I  hurt  him  in  a  way  which  he  feels  keenly 
enough;  and  so  become,  from  his  point  of  view,  a  minister  of 
evil.  My  best  course,  then,  is  simply  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
and  to  be  ready  to  prevent  any  serious  damage."  And  follow- 
ing out  this  conclusion,  she  says  to  the  child  —  "I  fear  you  will 
hurt  yourself  if  you  "do  that."  Suppose,  now,  that  the  boy, 
persevering  as  he  will  probably  do,  ends  by  burning  his  hand. 
What  are  the  results  ?  In  the  first  place  he  has  gained  an  expe- 
rience which  he  must  gain  eventually,  and  which,  for  his  own 
safety,  he  cannot  gain  too  soon.  And  in  the  second  place, 
he  has  found  that  his  mother's  disapproval  or  warning  was 
meant  for  his  welfare:  he  has  a  further  positive  experience 
of  her  benevolence  —  a  further  reason  for  placing  confidence 
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in  her  judgment  and  kindness  —  a  further  reason  for  loving 
her. 

Of  course,  in  those  occasional  hazards  where  there  is  a  risk 
of  broken  limbs  or  other  serious  injury,  forcible  prevention  is 
called  for.  But  leaving  out  extreme  cases,  the  system  pursued 
should  be,  not  that  of  guarding  a  child  from  the  small  risks 
which  it  daily  runs,  but  that  of  advising  and  warning  it  against 
them.  And  by  pursuing  this  course,  a  much  stronger  filial 
affection  will  be  generated  than  commonly  exists.  If  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  discipline  of  the  natural  reactions  is  allowed  to 
come  into  play  —  if  in  those  outdoor  scrambling  and  indoor 
experiments,  by  which  children  are  liable  to  injure  themselves, 
they  are  allowed  to  persist,  subject  only  to  dissuasion  more  or 
less  earnest  according'  to  the  danger,  there  cannot  fail  to  arise 
an  ever  increasing  faith  in  the  parental  friendship  and  guidance. 
Not  only,  as  before  shown,  does  the  adoption  of  this  course 
enable  fathers  and  mothers  to  avoid  the  odium  which  attaches 
to  the  infliction  of  positive  punishment;  but,  as  we  here  see,  it 
enables  them  to  avoid  the  odium  which  attaches  to  constant 
thwartings;  and  even  to  turn  those  incidents  that  commonly 
cause  squabbles,  into  a  means  of  strengthening  the  mutual  good 
feeling.  Instead  of  being  told  in  words,  which  deeds  seem 
to  contradict,  that  their  parents  are  their  best  friends,  children 
will  learn  this  truth  by  a  consistent  daily  experience;  and  so 
learning  it,  will  acquire  a  degree  of  trust  and  attachment  which 
nothing  else  can  give. 

And  now,  having  indicated  the  more  sympathetic  relation 
which  must  result  from  the  habitual  use  of  this  method,  let  us 
return  to  the  question  above  put  —  How  is  this  method  to  be 
applied  to  the  graver  offenses? 

Note,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  graver  offenses  are  likely 
to  be  both  less  frequent  and  less  grave  under  the  regime  we  have 
described  than  under  the  ordinary  regime.  The  ill-behavior 
of  many  children  is  itself  a  consequence  of  that  chronic  irri- 
tation in  which  they  are  kept  by  bad  management.  The  state 
of  isolation  and  antagonism  produced  by  frequent  punishment, 
necessarily  deadens  the  sympathies;  necessarily,  therefore, 
opens  the  way  to  those  transgressions  which  the  sympathies 
check.    That   harsh   treatment   which   children   of   the   same 
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family  inflict  on  each  other,  is  often,  in  great  measure,  a  reflex 
of  the  harsh  treatment  they  receive  from  adults  —  partly  sug- 
gested by  direct  example,  and  partly  generated  by  the  ill-temper 
and  the  tendency  to  vicarious  retaliation,  which  follow  chastise- 
ments and  scoldings.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  greater 
activity  of  the  affections  and  happier  state  of  feeling,  maintained 
in  children  by  the  discipline  we  have  described,  must  prevent 
them  from  sinning  against  each  other  so  gravely  and  so  fre- 
quently. The  still  more  reprehensible  offenses,  as  lies  and 
petty  thefts,  will,  by  the  same  causes,  be  diminished.  Domestic 
estrangement  is  a  fruitful  source  of  such  transgressions.  It  is  a 
law  of  human  nature,  visible  enough  to  all  who  observe,  that 
those  who  are  debarred  the  higher  gratifications  fall  back  upon 
the  lower ;  those  who  have  no  sympathetic  pleasures  seek  selfish 
ones;  and  hence,  conversely,  the  maintenance  of  happier  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children  is  calculated  to  diminish 
the  number  of  those  offenses  of  which  selfishness  is  the  origin. 
When,  however,  such  offenses  are  committed,  as  they  will 
occasionally  be  even  under  the  best  system,  the  discipline  of 
consequences  may  still  be  resorted  to;  and  if  there  exists  that 
bond  of  confidence  and  affection  above  described,  this  discipline 
will  be  efficient.  For  what  are  the  natural  consequenses,  say, 
of  a  theft  ?  They  are  of  two  kinds  —  direct  and  indirect.  The 
direct  consequence,  as  dictated  by  pure  equity,  is  that  of  making 
restitution.  A  just  ruler  (and  every  parent  should  aim  to  be 
one)  will  demand  that,  when  possible,  a  wrong  act  shall  be 
undone  by  a  right  one;  and  in  the  case  of  theft  this  implies 
either  the  restoration  of  the  thing  stolen,  or,  if  it  is  consumed, 
the  giving  of  an  equivalent :  which,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  may 
be  effected  out  of  its  pocket-money.  The  indirect  and  more 
serious  consequence  is  the  grave  displeasure  of  parents  —  a 
consequence  which  inevitably  follows  among  all  peoples  civil- 
ized enough  to  regard  theft  as  a  crime.  "But,"  it  will  be  said, 
"the  manifestation  of  parental  displeasure,  either  in  words  or 
blows,  is  the  ordinary  course  in  these  cases:  the  method  leads 
here  to  nothing  new."  Very  true.  Already  we  have  admitted 
that,  in  some  directions,  this  method  is  spontaneously  pursued. 
Already  we  have  shown  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  educational 
systems  to  gravitate  towards  the  true  system.     And  here  we 
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may  remark,  as  before,  that  the  intensity  of  this  natural  reaction 
will,  in  the  beneficent  order  of  things,  adjust  itself  to  the  re- 
quirements —  that  this  parental  displeasure  will  vent  itself  in 
violent  measures  during  comparatively  barbarous  times,  when 
children  are  also  comparatively  barbarous;  and  will  express 
itself  less  cruelly  in  those  more  advanced  social  states  in  which, 
by  implication,  the  children  are  amenable  to  milder  treatment. 
But  what  it  chiefly  concerns  us  here  to  observe  is,  that  the  mani- 
festation of  strong  parental  displeasure,  produced  by  one  of  these 
graver  offenses,  will  be  potent  for  good,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
warmth  of  the  attachment  existing  between  parent  and  child. 
Just  in  proportion  as  the  discipline  of  natural  consequences  has 
been  consistently  pursued  in  other  cases,  will  it  be  efficient  in 
this  case.  Proof  is'  within  the  experience  of  all,  if  they  will 
look  for  it. 

For  does  not  every  one  know  that  when  he  has  offended 
another,  the  amount  of  regret  he  feels  (of  course,  leaving  worldly 
considerations  out  of  the  question)  varies  with  the  degree  of 
sympathy  he  has  for  that  other  ?  Is  he  not  conscious  that  when 
the  person  offended  is  an  enemy,  the  having  given  him  annoy- 
ance is  apt  to  be  a  source  rather  of  secret  satisfaction  than  of 
sorrow  ?  Does  he  not  remember  that  where  umbrage  has  been 
taken  by  some  total  stranger,  he  has  felt  much  less  concern  than 
he  would  have  done  had  such  umbrage  been  taken  by  one  with 
whom  he  was  intimate?  While,  conversely,  has  not  the  anger 
of  an  admired  and  cherished  friend  been  regarded  by  him  as  a 
serious  misfortune,  long  and  keenly  regretted?  Well,  the 
effects  of  parental  displeasure  on  children  must  similarly  vary 
with  the  preexisting  relationship.  Where  there  is  an  estab- 
lished alienation,  the  feeling  of  a  child  who  has  transgressed 
is  a  purely  selfish  fear  of  the  impending  physical  penalties  or 
deprivations;  and  after  these  have  been  inflicted,  the  injurious 
antagonism  and  dislike  which  result  add  to  the  alienation.  On 
the  contrary,  where  there  exists  a  warm  filial  affection  produced 
by  a  consistent  parental  friendship,  the  state  of  mind  caused 
by  parental  displeasure  is  not  only  a  salutary  check  to  future 
misconduct  of  like  kind,  but  is  intrinsically  salutary.  The 
moral  pain  consequent  on  having,  for  the  time  being,  lost  so 
loved  a  friend,  stands  in  place  of  the  physical  pain  usually 
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inflicted;  and  proves  equally,  if  not  more,  efficient.  While 
instead  of  the  fear  and  vindictiveness  excited  by  the  one  course, 
there  are  excited  by  the  other  a  sympathy  with  parental  sorrow, 
a  genuine  regret  for  having  caused  it,  and  a  desire,  by  some 
atonement,  to  reestablish  the  friendly  relationship.  Instead  of 
bringing  into  play  those  egoistic  feelings  whose  predominance 
is  the  cause  of  criminal  acts,  there  are  brought  into  play  those 
altruistic  feelings  which  check  criminal  acts.  Thus  the  disci- 
pline of  natural  consequences  is  applicable  to  grave  as  well  as 
trivial  faults ;  and  the  practice  of  it  conduces  not  simply  to  the 
repression,  but  to  the  eradication  of  such  faults. 

In  brief,  the  truth  is  that  savageness  begets  savageness,  and 
gentleness  begets  gentleness.  Children  who  are  unsympatheti- 
cally  treated  become  unsympathetic;  whereas  treating  them 
with  due  fellow-feeling  is  a  means  of  cultivating  their  fellow- 
feeling.  With  family  governments  as  with  political  ones,  a 
harsh  despotism  itself  generates  a  great  part  of  the  crimes  it 
has  to  repress ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  mild  and  liberal  rule 
both  avoids  many  causes  of  dissension,  and  so  ameliorates  the 
tone  of  feeling  as  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  transgression.  As 
John  Locke  long  since  remarked,  "Great  severity  of  punish- 
ment does  but  very  little  good,  nay,  great  harm,  in  education; 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that,  ccnteris  paribus,  those  children 
who  have  been  most  chastised  seldom  make  the  best  men." 
In  confirmation  of  which  opinion  we  may  cite  the  fact  not 
long  since  made  public  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Chaplain  of  the  Pen- 
tonville  Prison,  that  those  juvenile  criminals  who  have  been 
whipped  are  those  who  most  frequently  return  to  prison.  Con- 
versely, the  beneficial  effects  of  a  kinder  treatment  are  well 
illustrated  in  a  fact  stated  to  us  by  a  French  lady,  in  whose 
house  we  recently  stayed  in  Paris.  Apologizing  for  the  disturb- 
ance daily  caused  by  a  little  boy  who  was  unmanageable  both 
at  home  and  at  school,  she  expressed  her  fear  that  there  was  no 
remedy  save  that  which  had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  an  elder 
brother;  namely,  sending  him  to  an  English  school.  She 
explained  that  at  various  schools  in  Paris  this  elder  brother  had 
proved  utterly  untractable;  that  in  despair  they  had  followed 
the  advice  to  send  him  to  England ;  and  that  on  his  return  home 
he  was  as  good  as  he  had  before  been  bad.     This  remarkable 
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change  she  ascribed  entirely  to  the  comparative  mildness  oi 
the  English  discipline. 

After  the  foregoing  exposition  of  principles,  our  remaining 
space  may  best  be  occupied  by  a  few  of  the  chief  maxims  and 
rules  deducible  from  them;  and  with  a  view  to  brevity  we  will 
put  these  in  a  hortatory  form. 

Do  not  expect  from  a  child  any  great  amount  of  moral  good- 
ness. During  early  years  every  civilized  man  passes  through 
that  phase  of  character  exhibited  by  the  barbarous  race  from 
which  he  is  descended.  As  the  child's  features  —  flat  nose, 
forward-opening  nostrils,  large  lips,  wide-apart  eyes,  absent 
frontal  sinus,  etc.  — resemble  for  a  time  those  of  the  savage, 
so,  too,  do  his  instincts.  Hence  the  tendencies  to  cruelty,  to 
thieving,  to  lying,  so  general  among  children  —  tendencies 
which,  even  without  the  aid  of  discipline,  will  become  more 
or  less  modified  just  as  the  features  do.  The  popular  idea  that 
children  are  "innocent,"  while  it  is  true  with  respect  to  evil 
knowledge,  is  totally  false  with  respect  to  evil  impulses;  as  half 
an  hour's  observation  in  the  nursery  will  prove  to  any  one. 
Boys  when  left  to  themselves,  as  at  public  schools,  treat  each 
other  more  brutally  than  men  do;  and  were  they  left  to  them- 
selves at  an  earlier  age  their  brutality  would  be  still  more  con- 
spicuous. 

Not  only  is  it  unwise  to  set  up  a  high  standard  of  good  con- 
duct for  children,  but  it  is  even  unwise  to  use  very  urgent  incite- 
ments to  good  conduct.  Already  most  people  recognize  the 
detrimental  results  of  intellectual  precocity;  but  there  remains 
to  be  recognized  the  fact  that  moral  precocity  also  has  detrimental 
results.  Our  higher  moral  faculties,  like  our  higher  intellectual 
ones,  are  comparatively  complex.  By  consequence  both  are 
comparatively  late  in  their  evolution.  And  with  the  one  as 
with  the  other,  an  early  activity  produced  by  stimulation  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  future  character.  Hence  the  not  uncom- 
mon anomaly  that  those  who  during  childhood  were  models  of 
juvenile  goodness,  by  and  by  undergo  a  seemingly  inexplicable 
change  for  the  worse,  and  end  by  being  not  above  but  below 
par;  while  relatively  exemplary  men  are  often  the  issue  of  a 
childhood  by  no  means  promising. 
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Be  content,  therefore,  with  moderate  measures  and  moderate 
results.  Bear  in  mind  that  a  higher  morality,  like  a  higher 
intelligence,  must  be  reached  by  slow  growth;  and  you  will 
then  have  patience  with  those  imperfections  which  your  child 
hourly  displays.  You  will  be  less  prone  to  that  constant  scold- 
ing, and  threatening,  and  forbidding,  by  which  many  parents 
induce  a  chronic  domestic  irritation,  in  the  foolish  hope  that 
they  will  thus  make  their  children  what  they  should  be. 

This  liberal  form  of  domestic  government,  which  does  not 
seek  despotically  to  regulate  all  the  details  of  a  child's  conduct, 
necessarily  results  from  the  system  we  advocate.  Satisfy  your- 
self with  seeing  that  your  child  always  suffers  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  his  actions,  and  you  will  avoid  that  excess  of  con- 
trol in  which  so  many  parents  err.  Leave  him  wherever  you 
can  to  the  discipline  of  experience,  and  you  will  save  him  from 
that  hot-house  virtue  which  over-regulation  produces  in  yield- 
ing natures,  or  that  demoralizing  antagonism  which  it  produces 
in  independent  ones. 

By  aiming  in  all  cases  to  insure  the  natural  reactions  to  your 
child's  actions,  you  will  put  an  advantageous  check  on  your  own 
temper.  The  method  of  moral  education  pursued  by  many, 
we  fear  by  most,  parents,  is  little  else  than  that  of  venting  their 
anger  in  the  way  that  first  suggests  itself.  The  slaps,  and 
rough  shakings,  and  sharp  words,  with  which  a  mother  com- 
monly visits  her  offspring's  small  offenses  (many  of  them  not 
offenses  considered  intrinsically),  are  generally  but  the  mani- 
festations of  her  ill-controlled  feelings  —  result  much  more  from 
the  promptings  of  those  feelings  than  from  a  wish  to  benefit  the 
offenders.  But  by  pausing  in  each  case  of  transgression  to 
consider  what  is  the  normal  consequence,  and  how  it  may  best 
be  brought  home  to  the  transgressor,  some  little  time  is  obtained 
for  the  mastery  of  yourself;  the  mere  blind  anger  first  aroused 
settles  down  into  a  less  vehement  feeling,  and  one  not  so  likely 
to  mislead  you. 

Do  not,  however,  seek  to  behave  as  a  passionless  instrument. 
Remember  that  besides  the  natural  reactions  to  your  child's 
actions  which  the  working  of  things  tends  to  bring  round  on 
him,  your  own  approbation  or  disapprobation  is  also  a  natural 
reaction,  and  one  of  the  ordained  agencies  for  guiding  him.     The 
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error  we  have  been  combating  is  that  of  substituting  parental 
displeasure  and  its  artificial  penalties  for  the  penalties  which 
Nature  has  established.  But  while  it  should  not  be  substituted 
for  these  natural  penalties,  we  by  no  means  argue  that  it  should 
not  accompany  them.  Though  the  secondary  kind  of  punish- 
ment should  not  usurp  the  place  of  the  primary  kind ;  it  may, 
in  moderation,  rightly  supplement  the  primary  kind.  Such 
amount  of  sorrow  or  indignation  as  you  feel,  should  be  expressed 
in  words  or  manner :  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approval  of  your 
judgment.  The  kind  and  degree  of  feeling  produced  in  you, 
will  necessarily  depend  on  your  own  character ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore useless  to  say  it  should  be  this  or  that.  Nevertheless,  you 
may  endeavor  to  modify  the  feeling  into  that  which  you  believe 
ought  to  be  entertained.  Beware,  however,  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes; not  only  in  respect  of  the  intensity,  but  in  respect  of 
the  duration,  of  your  displeasure.  On  the  one  hand,  avoid  that 
weak  impulsiveness,  so  general  among  mothers,  which  scolds 
and  forgives  almost  in  the  same  breath.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  not  unduly  continue  to  show  estrangement  of  feeling,  lest  you 
accustom  your  child  to  do  without  your  friendship,  and  so 
lose  your  influence  over  him.  The  moral  reactions  called 
forth  from  you  by  your  child's  actions,  you  should  as  much  as 
possible  assimilate  to  those  which  you  conceive  would  be  called 
forth  from  a  parent  of  perfect  nature. 

Be  sparing  of  commands.  Command  only  when  other  means 
are  inexplicable,  or  have  failed.  "  In  frequent  orders  the  parents' 
advantage  is  more  considered  than  the  child's,"  says  Richter. 
As  in  primitive  societies  a  breach  of  law  is  punished,  not  so  much 
because  it  is  intrinsically  wrong  as  because  it  is  a  disregard 
of  the  king's  authority  —  a  rebellion  against  him ;  so  in  many 
families,  the  penalty  visited  on  a  transgressor  is  prompted  less 
by  reprobation  of  the  offense  than  by  anger  at  the  disobedience. 
Listen  to  the  ordinary  speeches  —  "  How  dare  you  disobey 
me?"  "I  tell  you  I'll  make  you  do  it,  sir."  "I'll  soon  teach 
you  who  is  master^'  —  and  then  consider  what  the  words,  the 
tone,  and  the  manner  imply.  A  determination  to  subjugate 
is  far  more  conspicuous  in  them,  than  anxiety  for  the  child's 
welfare.  For  the  time  being  the  attitude  of  mind  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  a  despot  bent  on  punishing  a  recalcitrant 
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subject.  The  right-feeling  parent,  however,  like  the  philan- 
thropic legislator,  will  rejoice  not  in  coercion,  but  in  dispen- 
sing with  coercion.  He  will  do  without  law  wherever  other 
modes  of  regulating  conduct  can  be  successfully  employed; 
and  he  will  regret  the  having  recourse  to  law  when  law  is  neces- 
sary. As  Richter  remarks  —  "  The  best  rule  in  politics  is  said 
to  be  ^  pas  trop  gouverner' ;  it  is  also  true  in  education."  And 
in  spontaneous  conformity  with  this  maxim,  parents  whose 
lust  of  dominion  is  restrained  by  a  true  sense  of  duty,  will  aim  to 
make  their  children  control  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
and  will  fall  back  upon  absolutism  only  as  a  last  resort. 

But  whenever  you  do  command,  command  with  decision 
and  consistency.  If  the  case  is  one  which  really  cannot  be 
otherwise  dealt  with,  then  issue  your  fiat,  and  having  issued  it, 
never  afterwards  swerve  from  it.  Consider  well  what  you  are 
going  to  do;  weigh  all  the  consequences;  think  whether  you 
have  adequate  firmness  of  purpose;  and  then,  if  you  finally 
make  the  law,  enforce  obedience  at  whatever  cost.  Let  your 
penalties  be  like  the  penalties  inflicted  by  inanimate  Nature  — 
inevitable.  The  hot  cinder  bums  a  child  the  first  time  he  seizes 
it;  it  burns  him  the  second  time;  it  burns  him  the  third  time; 
it  burns  him  every  time;  and  he  very  soon  learns  not  to  touch 
the  hot  cinder.  If  you  are  equally  consistent  —  if  the  conse- 
quences which  you  tell  your  child  will  follow  specified  acts, 
follow  with  like  uniformity,  he  will  soon  come  to  respect  your 
laws  as  he  does  those  of  Nature.  And  this  respect,  once  estab- 
lished, will  prevent  endless  domestic  evils.  Of  errors  in  edu- 
cation one  of  the  worst  is  inconsistency.  As  in  a  community, 
crimes  multiply  when  there  is  no  certain  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  so  in  a  family,  an  immense  increase  of  transgressions  results 
from  a  hesitating  or  irregular  infliction  of  punishments.  A 
weak  mother,  who  perpetually  threatens  and  rarely  performs  — 
who  makes  rules  in  haste  and  repents  of  them  at  leisure  — who 
treats  the  same  offense  now  with  severity  and  now  with  leniency, 
as  the  passing  humor  dictates,  is  laying  up  miseries  for  herself 
and  her  children.  She  is  making  herself  contemptible  in  their 
eyes;  she  is  setting  them  an  example  of  uncontrolled  feelmgs; 
she  is  encouraging  them  to  transgress  by  the  prcspect  of  probable 
impunity ;  she  is  entailing  endless  squabbles  and  accompanying 
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damage  to  her  own  temper  and  the  tempers  of  her  little 
ones;  she  is  reducing  their  minds  to  a  moral  chaos,  which  after- 
years  of  bitter  experience  will  with  difficulty  bring  into  order. 
Better  even  a  barbarous  form  of  domestic  government  carried 
out  consistently,  than  a  humane  one  inconsistently  carried  out. 
Again  we  say,  avoid  coercive  measures  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so;  but  when  you  find  despotism  really  necessary,  be 
despotic  in  good  earnest. 

Remember  that  the  aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  pro- 
duce a  self-governing  being;  not  to  produce  a  being  to  be 
governed  by  others.  Were  your  children  fated  to  pass  their 
lives  as  slaves,  you  could  not  too  much  accustom  them  to  slavery 
during  their  childhood;  but  as  they  are  by  and  by  to  be  free 
men,  with  no  one  to  control  their  daily  conduct,  you  cannot 
too  much  accustom  them  to  self-control  while  they  are  still 
under  your  eye.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  system  of  discipline 
by  natural  consequences  so  especially  appropriate  to  the  social 
state  which  we  in  England  have  now  reached.  In  feudal 
times,  when  one  of  the  chief  evils  the  citizen  had  to  fear  was  the 
anger  of  his  superiors,  it  was  well  that  during  childhood,  parental 
vengeance  should  be  a  chief  means  of  government.  But  now 
that  the  citizen  has  little  to  fear  from  any  one  —  now  that  the 
good  or  evil  which  he  experiences  is  mainly  that  which  in  the 
order  of  things  results  from  his  own  conduct,  he  should  from 
his  first  years  begin  to  learn,  experimentally,  the  good  or  evil 
consequences  which  naturally  follow  this  or  that  conduct.  Aim, 
therefore,  to  diminish  the  parental  government,  as  fast  as  you 
can  substitute  for  it  in  your  child's  mind  that  self-government 
arising  from  a  foresight  of  results.  During  infancy  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  absolutism  is  necessary.  A  three-year- 
old  urchin  playing  with  an  open  razor  cannot  be  allowed  to 
learn  by  this  discipline  of  consequences;  for  the  consequences 
may  be  too  serious.  But  as  intelligence  increases,  the  number 
of  peremptory  interferences  may  be,  and  should  be,  diminished, 
with  the  view  of  gradually  ending  them  as  maturity  is  approached. 
All  transitions  are  dangerous;  and  the  most  dangerous  is  the 
transition  from  the  restraint  of  the  family  circle  to  the  non- 
restraint  of  the  world.  Hence  the  importance  of  pursuing  the 
policy  we  advocate;    which,  by  cultivating  a  boy's  faculty  of 
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self-restraint,  by  continually  increasing  the  degree  in  which 
he  is  left  to  his  self-restraint,  and  by  so  bringing  him,  step  by 
step,  to  a  state  of  unaided  self-restraint,  obliterates  the  ordinary 
sudden  and  hazardous  change  from  externally-governed  youth 
to  internally-governed  maturity.  Let  the  history  of  your  do- 
mestic rule  typify,  in  little,  the  history  of  our  political  rule :  at 
the  outset,  autocratic  control,  where  control  is  really  needful; 
by  and  by  an  incipient  constitutionalism,  in  which  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  gains  some  express  recognition ;  successive  exten- 
sions of  this  liberty  of  the  subject ;  gradually  ending  in  parental 
abdication. 

Do  not  regret  the  display  of  considerable  self-will  on  the  part 
of  your  children.  It  is  the  correlative  of  that  diminished  coer- 
civeness  so  conspicuous  in  modem  education.  The  greater 
tendency  to  assert  freedom  of  action  on  the  one  side,  corre- 
sponds to  the  smaller  tendency  to  tyrannize  on  the  other.  They 
both  indicate  an  approach  to  the  system  of  discipline  we  contend 
for,  under  which  children  will  be  more  and  more  led  to  rule 
themselves  by  the  experience  of  natural  consequences;  and  they 
are  both  accompaniments  of  our  more  advanced  social  state. 
The  independent  English  boy  is  the  father  of  the  independent 
English  man;  and  you  cannot  have  the  last  without  the  first. 
German  teachers  say  that  they  had  rather  manage  a  dozen 
German  boys  than  one  English  one.  Shall  we,  therefore,  wish 
that  our  boys  had  the  manageableness  of  German  ones,  and 
with  it  the  submissiveness  and  political  serfdom  of  adult  Ger- 
mans? Or  shall  we  not  rather  tolerate  in  our  boys  those  feel- 
ings which  make  them  free  men,  and  modify  our  methods 
accordingly  ? 

Lastly,  always  recollect  that  to  educate  rightly  is  not  a  simple 
and  easy  thing,  but  a  complex  and  extremely  difficult  thing, 
the  hardest  task  which  devolves  on  adult  life.  The  rough  and 
ready  style  of  domestic  government  is  indeed  practicable  by 
the  meanest  and  most  uncultivated  intellects.  Slaps  and  sharp 
words  are  penalties  that  suggest  themselves  alike  to  the  least 
reclaimed  barbarian  and  the  stolidest  peasant.  Even  brutes 
can  use  this  method  of  discipline ;  as  you  may  see  in  the  growl 
and  half-bite  with  which  a  bitch  will  check  a  too-exigeant  puppy. 
But  if  you  would  carry  out  with  success  a  rational  and  civilized 
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system,  you  must  be  prepared  for  considerable  mental  exertion 
—  for  some  study,  some  ingenuity,  some  patience,  some  self- 
control.  You  will  have  habitually  to  consider  what  are  the 
results  which  in  adult  life  follow  certain  kinds  of  acts;  and 
you  must  then  devise  methods  by  which  parallel  results  shall  be 
entailed  on  the  parallel  acts  of  your  children.  It  will  daily  be 
needful  to  analyze  the  motives  of  juvenile  conduct  —  to  dis- 
tinguish between  acts  that  are  really  good  and  those  which, 
though  simulating  them,  proceed  from  inferior  impulses;  while 
you  will  have  to  be  ever  on  your  guard  against  the  cruel  mistake 
not  unfrequently  made,  of  translating  neutral  acts  into  trans- 
gressions, or  ascribing  worse  feelings  than  were  entertained. 
You  must  more  or  less  modify  your  method  to  suit  the  dis- 
position of  each  child;  and  must  be  prepared  to  make  further 
modifications  as  each  child's  disposition  enters  on  a  new  phase. 
Your  faith  will  often  be  taxed  to  maintain  the  requisite  per- 
severance in  a  course  which  seems  to  produce  little  or  no  effect. 
Especially  if  you  are  dealing  with  children  who  have  been 
wrongly  treated,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  lengthened  trial 
of  patience  before  succeeding  with  better  methods;  since  that 
which  is  not  easy,  even  where  a  right  state  of  feeling  has  been 
established  from  the  beginning,  becomes  doubly  difficult 
when  a  wrong  state  of  feeling  has  to  be  set  right.  Not  only 
will  you  have  constantly  to  analyze  the  motives  of  your  children, 
but  you  will  have  to  analyze  your  own  motives  —  to  discrimi- 
nate between  those  internal  suggestions  springing  from  a  true 
parental  solicitude  and  those  which  spring  from  your  own  self- 
ishness, your  love  of  ease,  your  lust  of  dominion.  And  then, 
more  trying  still,  you  will  have  not  only  to  detect,  but  to  curb 
these  baser  impulses.  In  brief,  you  will  have  to  carry  on  your 
own  higher  education  at  the  same  time  that  you  are  educating 
your  children.  Intellectually,  you  must  cultivate  to  good  pur- 
pose that  most  complex  of  subjects  —  human  nature  and  its 
laws,  as  exhibited  in  your  children,  in  yourself,  and  in  the 
world.  Morally,  you  must  keep  in  constant  exercise  your 
higher  feelings,  and  restrain  your  lower.  It  is  a  truth  yet  re- 
maining to  be  recognized,  that  the  last  stage  in  the  mental 
development  of  each  man  and  woman  is  to  be  reached  only 
through  a  proper  discharge  of  the  parental  duties.     And  when 
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this  truth  is  recognized,  it  will  be  seen  how  admirable  is  the 
arrangement  through  which  human  beings  are  led  by  their 
strongest  affections  to  subject  themselves  to  a  discipline  that 
they  would  else  elude. 

While  some  will  regard  this  conception  of  education  as  it 
should  be,  with  doubt  and  discouragement,  others  will,  we  think, 
perceive,  in  the  exalted  ideal  which  it  involves,  evidence  of  its 
truth.  That  it  cannot  be  realized  by  the  impulsive,  the  unsym- 
pathetic, and  the  short-sighted,  but  demands  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  human  nature,  they  will  see  to  be  evidence  of  its  fit- 
ness for  the  more  advanced  states  of  humanity.  Though  it 
calls  for  much  labor  and  self-sacrifice,  they  will  see  that  it 
promises  an  abundant  return  of  happiness,  immediate  and 
remote.  They  will  see  that  while  in  its  injurious  effects  on  both 
parent  and  child  a  bad  system  is  twice  cursed,  a  good  system 
is  twice  blessed  —  it  blesses  him  that  trains  and  him  that's 
trained. 
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EPITHALAMION 

Ye  learned  Sisters,  which  have  oftentimes 
Beene  to  me  ayding,  others  to  adorne 
Whom  ye  thought  worthy  of  your  gracefull  rymes, 
That  even  the  greatest  did  not  greatly  scome 
To  heare  theyr  names  sung  in  your  simple  layes, 
But  ioyed  in  theyr  praise. 
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And  when  ye  list  your  own  mishaps  to  mourne, 

Which  death,  or  love,  or  fortunes  wreck  did  rayse, 

Your  string  could  soone  to  sadder  tenor  turne, 

And  teach  the  woods  and  waters  to  lament 

Your  doleful!  dreriment, 

Now  lay  those  sorrowfuU  complaints  aside, 

And  having  all  your  heads  with  girlands  crownd, 

Helpe  me  mine  owne  Loves  prayses  to  resound : 

Ne  let  the  same  of  any  be  envide : 

So  Orpheus  did  for  his  owne  bride; 

So  I  unto  my  selfe  alone  will  sing; 

The  woods  shall  to  me  answer,  and  my  eccho  ring. 

Early,  before  the  worlds  light-giving  lampe 

His  golden  beame  upon  the  hils  doth  spred. 

Having  disperst  the  nights  unchearfull  dampe, 

Doe  ye  awake,  and,  with  fresh  lustyhed, 

Go  to  the  bowre  of  my  beloved  Love, 

My  truest  turtle  dove. 

Bid  her  awake;   for  Hymen  is  awake, 

And  long  since  ready  forth  his  maske  to  move, 

With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake, 

And  many  a  bachelor  to  waite  on  him, 

In  theyr  fresh  garments  trim. 

Bid  her  awake  therefore,  and  soone  her  dight, 

For  loe !   the  wished  day  is  come  at  last, 

That  shall  for  all  the  paynes  and  sorrowes  past 

Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight: 

And  whylest  she  doth  her  dight. 

Doe  ye  to  her  of  ioy  and  solace  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Bring  with  you  all  the  nymphes  that  you  can  heare, 

Both  of  the  rivers  and  the  forrests  greene. 

And  of  the  sea  that  neighbours  to  her  neare. 

All  with  gay  girlands  goodly  wel  beseene. 

And  let  them  also  with  them  bring  in  hand 

Another  gay  girland. 

For  my  fayre  Love,  of  lilyes  and  of  roses 
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Bound  truelove  wize  with  a  blew  silke  riband. 

And  let  them  make  great  store  of  bridale  poses, 

And  let  them  eke  bring  store  of  other  flowers, 

To  deck  the  bridale  bowers : 

And  let  the  ground  whereas  her  foot  shall  tread, 

For  feare  the  stones  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 

Be  strewd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along, 

And  diapred  lyke  the  discolored  mead. 

Which  done,  doe  at  her  chamber  dore  awayt. 

For  she  will  waken  strayt; 

The  whiles  do  ye  this  song  unto  her  sing, 

The  woods  shall  to  you  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Ye  Nymphes  of  Mulla,  which  with  carefull  heed 

The  silver  scaly  trouts  do  tend  full  well. 

And  greedy  pikes  which  use  therein  to  feed, 

(Those  trouts  and  pikes  all  others  doe  excell,) 

And  ye  likewise  which  keepe  the  rushy  lake. 

Where  none  doo  fishes  take, 

Bynd  up  the  locks  the  which  hang  scattered  light, 

And  in  his  waters,  which  your  mirror  make. 

Behold  your  faces  as  the  christall  bright. 

That  when  you  come  wheras  my  Love  doth  lie. 

No  blemish  she  may  spie. 

And  eke,  ye  lightfoot  mayds  which  keepe  the  dere 

That  on  the  hoary  mountayne  use  to  towre. 

And  the  wylde  wolves,  which  seeke  them  to  devoure. 

With  your  Steele  darts  doe  chace  from  coming  neer, 

Be  also  present  heere. 

To  helpe  to  decke  her,  and  to  help  to  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Wake  now,  my  Love,  awake !   for  it  is  time : 

The  rosy  Morne  long  since  left  Tithons  bed, 

All  ready  to  her  silver  coche  to  clyme, 

And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 

Hark !  how  the  cheerefull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies. 

And  Carroll  of  Loves  praise : 

The  merry  larke  hir  mattins  sings  aloft; 
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The  thrush  replyes;  the  mavis  descant  playes; 

The  ouzell  shrills;   the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  dayes  meriment. 

Ah  !  my  deere  Love,  why  doe  ye  sleepe  thus  long, 

When  meeter  were  that  ye  should  now  awake, 

T'awayt  the  comming  of  your  ioyous  make. 

And  hearken  to  the  birds  love-learned  song. 

The  deawy  leaves  among ! 

For  they  of  ioy  and  pleasance  to  you  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

My  love  is  now  awake  out  of  her  dreame, 

And  her  fayre  eyes,  like  stars  that  dimmed  were 

With  darksome  cloud,  now  shew  theyr  goodly  beams 

More  bright  then  Hesperus  his  head  doth  rere. 

Come  now,  ye  damzels,  daughters  of  delight, 

Helpe  quickly  her  to  dight. 

But  first  come,  ye  fayre  Houres,  which  were  begot, 

In  loves  sweet  paradice,  of  Day  and  Night, 

Which  doe  the  seasons  of  the  year  allot. 

And  all  that  ever  in  this  world  is  fayre 

Do  make  and  still  repayre: 

And  ye  three  handmayds  of  the  Cyprian  Queene, 

The  which  doe  still  adorn  her  beauties  pride, 

Helpe  to  adorne  my  beautif ullest  bride : 

And,  as  ye  her  array,  still  throw  betweene 

Some  graces  to  be  scene; 

And,  as  ye  use  to  Venus,  to  her  sing, 

The  whiles  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  your  eccho  rmg. 

Now  is  my  Love  all  ready  forth  to  come: 

Let  all  the  virgins  therefore  well  awayt, 

And  ye  fresh  boyes,  that  tend  upon  her  groome, 

Prepare  your  selves,  for  he  is  comming  strayt. 

Set  all  your  things  in  seemely  good  aray, 

Fit  for  so  ioyful  day. 

The  ioyfulst  day  that  ever  sunne  did  see. 

Fair  Sun !  shew  forth  thy  favourable  ray, 
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And  let  thy  lifull  heat  not  fervent  be, 

For  feare  of  burning  her  sunshyny  face, 

Her  beauty  to  disgrace. 

O  fayrest  Phoebus !  Father  of  the  Muse ! 

If  ever  I  did  honour  thee  aright, 

Or  sing  the  thing  that  mote  thy  mind  delight, 

Doe  not  thy  servants  simple  boone  refuse. 

But  let  this  day,  let  this  one  day,  be  mine; 

Let  all  the  rest  be  thine. 

Then  I  thy  soverayne  prayses  loud  wil  sing, 

Then  all  the  woods  shal  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Harke !  how  the  minstrils  gin  to  shrill  aloud 

Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud, 

That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  iar. 

But  most  of  all  the  damzels  doe  delite, 

When  they  their  tymbrels  smyte, 

And  thereunto  doe  daunce  and  carrol  sweet, 

That  all  the  sences  they  doe  ravish  quite; 

The  whyles  the  boyes  run  up  and  downe  the  street, 

Crying  aloud  with  strong  confused  noyce, 

As  if  it  were  one  voyce, 

"Hymen,  lo  Hymen,  Hymen,"  they  do  shout; 

That  even  to  the  heavnes  theyr  shouting  shrill 

Doth  reach,  and  all  the  firmament  doth  fill; 

To  which  the  people,  standing  all  about. 

As  in  approvance,  doe  thereto  applaud. 

And  loud  advaunce  her  laud; 

And  evermore  they  "Hymen,  Hymen,"  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Loe !  where  she  comes  along  with  portly  pace, 
Lyke  Phoebe,  from  her  chamber  of  the  East, 
Arysing  forth  to  run  her  mighty  race, 
Clad  all  in  white,  that  seems  a  virgin  best. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  weene 
Some  angell  she  had  beene. 
Her  long  loose  yellow  locks  lyke  golden  wyre, 
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Sprinckled  with  perle,  and  perling  flowres  atweene, 

Doe  lyke  a  golden  mantle  her  attyre, 

And,  being  crowned  with  a  girland  greene, 

Seem  lyke  some  mayden  queene. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 

So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare, 

Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are, 

Ne  dare  lift  up  her  countenance  too  bold. 

But  blush  to  heare  her  prayses  sung  so  loud,  — 

So  farre  from  being  proud. 

Nathlesse  doe  ye  still  loud  her  prayses  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Tell  me,  ye  merchants  daughters,  did  ye  see 

So  fayre  a  creature  in  your  towne  before; 

So  sweet,  so  lovely,  and  so  mild  as  she, 

Adornd  with  beautyes  grace  and  vertues  store? 

Her  goodly  eyes  lyke  saphyres  shining  bright, 

Her  forehead  yvory  white, 

Her  cheeks  lyke  apples  which  the  sun  hath  rudded, 

Her  lips  lyke  cherries,  charming  men  to  byte. 

Her  brest  like  to  a  bowl  of  creame  uncrudded, 

Her  paps  lyke  lyllies  budded. 

Her  snowie  necke  lyke  to  a  marble  towre, 

And  all  her  body  like  a  pallace  fayre. 

Ascending  up,  with  many  a  stately  stayre. 

To  honors  seat  and  chastities  sweet  bowre. 

Why  stand  ye  still,  ye  virgins,  in  amaze, 

Upon  her  so  to  gaze. 

Whiles  ye  forget  your  former  lay  to  sing. 

To  which  the  woods  did  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring? 

But  if  ye  saw  that  which  no  eyes  can  see. 
The  inward  beauty  of  her  lively  spright, 
Garnisht  with  heavenly  guifts  of  high  degree, 
Much  more  then  would  ye  wonder  at  that  sight, 
And  stand  astonisht  lyke  to  those  which  red 
Medusaes  mazeful  hed. 
There  dwells  sweet  Love,  and  constant  Chastity, 
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Unspotted  Fayth,  and  Comely  Womanhood, 

Regard  of  Honour,  and  mild  Modesty; 

There  Vertue  raynes  as  queene  in  royal  throne, 

And  giveth  lawes  alone. 

The  which  the  base  affections  doe  obay, 

And  yeeld  theyr  services  unto  her  will; 

Ne  thought  01  things  uncomely  ever  may 

Thereto  approch  to  tempt  her  mind  to  ill. 

Had  ye  once  seene  these  her  celestial  threasures, 

And  unrevealed  pleasures, 

Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  prayses  sing. 

That  all  the  woods  should  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  Love, 

Open  them  wide  that  she  may  enter  in, 

And  all  the  postes  adorne  as  doth  behove. 

And  all  the  pillours  deck  with  girlands  trim, 

For  to  receyve  this  saynt  with  honour  dew, 

That  commeth  in  to  you. 

With  trembling  steps  and  humble  reverence, 

She  commeth  in  before  th'  Almighties  view: 

Of  her,  ye  virgins,  learne  obedience. 

When  so  ye  come  into  those  holy  places, 

To  humble  your  proud  faces. 

Bring  her  up  to  th'  high  altar,  that  she  may 

The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. 

The  which  do  endlesse  matrimony  make; 

And  let  the  roring  organs  loudly  play 

The  praises  of  the  Lord  in  lively  notes; 

The  whiles,  with  hollow  throates, 

The  choristers  the  ioyous  antheme  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring. 

Behold,  whiles  she  before  the  altar  stands, 
Hearing  the  holy  priest  that  to  her  speakes 
And  blesseth  her  with  his  two  happy  hands. 
How  the  red  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheekes, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermill  stayne, 
Like  crimsin  dyde  in  grayne : 
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That  even  the  angels,  which  continually 

About  the  sacred  altar  doe  remaine, 

Forget  their  service  and  about  her  fly, 

Ofte  peeping  in  her  face,  that  seems  more  fayre 

The  more  they  on  it  stare. 

But  her  sad  eyes,  still  fastened  on  the  ground, 

Are  governed  with  goodly  modesty, 

That  suffers  not  one  look  to  glaunce  awry, 

Which  may  let  in  a  little  thought  unsownd. 

Why  blush  ye,  Love,  to  give  to  me  your  hand. 

The  pledge  of  all  our  band  ? 

Sing,  ye  sweet  angels,  Alleluya  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Now  al  is  done;  bring  home  the  bride  againe; 

Bring  home  the  triumph  of  our  victory; 

Bring  home  with  you  the  glory  of  her  gaine, 

With  ioyance  bring  her  and  with  iollity. 

Never  had  man  more  ioyfull  day  than  this, 

Whom  heaven  would  heape  with  blis. 

Make  feast  therefore  now  all  this  live-long  day; 

This  day  for  ever  to  me  holy  is. 

Poure  out  the  wine  without  restraint  or  stay, 

Poure  not  by  cups,  but  by  the  belly  full, 

Poure  out  to  all  that  wuU, 

And  sprinkle  all  the  posts  and  wals  with  wine. 

That  they  may  sweat,  and  drunken  be  withall. 

Crowne  ye  god  Bacchus  with  a  coronall. 

And  Hymen  also  crowne  with  wreaths  of  vine; 

And  let  the  Graces  daunce  unto  the  rest, 

For  they  can  doo  it  best : 

The  whiles  the  maydens  doe  theyr  carroll  sing, 

To  which  the  woods  shall  answer,  and  theyr  eccho  ring. 

Ring  ye  the  bels,  ye  yong  men  of  the  towne, 
And  leave  your  wonted  labors  for  this  day: 
This  day  is  holy;   doe  ye  write  it  downe. 
That  ye  for  ever  it  remember  may. 
This  day  the  sunne  is  in  his  chiefest  hight. 
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With  Bamaby  the  bright, 

From  whence  declining  daily  by  degrees, 

He  somewhat  loseth  of  his  heat  and  light, 

When  once  the  Crab  behind  his  back  he  sees. 

But  for  this  time  it  ill  ordained  was, 

To  choose  the  longest  day  in  all  the  yeare, 

And  shortest  night,  when  longest  fitter  weare: 

Yet  never  day  so  long,  but  late  would  passe. 

Ring  ye  the  bels  to  make  it  weare  away, 

And  bonefiers  make  all  day; 

And  daunce  about  them,  and  about  them  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  may  answer,  and  your  eccho  ring. 

Ah !  when  will  this  long  weary  day  have  end. 

And  lende  me  leave  to  come  unto  my  Love? 

How  slowly  do  the  houres  theyr  numbers  spend? 

How  slowly  does  sad  Time  his  feathers  move? 

Hast  thee,  O  fayrest  planet,  to  thy  home. 

Within  the  Westerne  fome: 

Thy  tyred  steedes  long  since  have  need  of  rest. 

Long  though  it  be,  at  last  I  see  it  gloome, 

And  the  bright  evening-star  with  golden  creast 

Appeare  out  of  the  East. 

Fayre  childe  of  beauty !   glorious  lampe  of  love ! 

That  all  the  host  of  heaven  in  rankes  doost  lead, 

And  guidest  lovers  through  the  nights  sad  dread. 

How  chearefully  thou  lookest  from  above. 

And  seemst  to  laugh  atweene  thy  twinkling  light, 

As  ioying  in  the  sight 

Of  these  glad  many,  which  for  ioy  do  sing, 

That  all  the  woods  them  answer,  and  their  eccho  ring ! 

Now  ceasse,  ye  damsels,  your  delights  forepast; 
Enough  it  is  that  all  the  day  was  youres: 
Now  day  is  doen,  and  night  is  nighing  fast; 
Now  bring  the  bryde  into  the  brydall  bowres. 
The  night  is  come;   now  soon  her  disaray. 
And  in  her  bed  her  lay; 
Lay  her  in  lillies  and  in  violets, 
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And  silken  curteins  over  her  display, 

And  odourd  sheets,  and  Arras  coverlets. 

Behold  how  goodly  my  faire  Love  does  ly, 

In  proud  humility ! 

Like  unto  Maia,  when  as  love  her  took 

In  Tempe,  lying  on  the  flowry  gras, 

Twixt  sleepe  and  wake,  after  she  weary  was 

While  bathing  in  the  Acidalian  brooke. 

Now  it  is  night,  ye  damsels  may  be  gone, 

And  leave  my  Love  alone, 

And  leave  likewise  your  former  lay  to  sing : 

The  woods  no  more  shall  answer,  nor  your  eccho  ring. 

And  ye  high  heavens,  the  temple  of  the  gods. 

In  which  a  thousand  torches  flaming  bright 

Doe  burne,  that  to  us  wretched  earthly  clods 

In  dreadful  darknesse  lend  desired  light, 

And  all  ye  powers  which  in  the  same  remayen, 

More  than  wemen  can  fayne, 

Poure  out  your  blessing  on  us  plentiously 

And  happy  influence  upon  us  raine, 

That  we  may  raise  a  large  posterity. 

Which  from  the  earth,  which  they  may  long  possesse 

With  lasting  happinesse. 

Up  to  your  haughty  pallaces  may  mount. 

And  for  the  guerdon  of  theyr  glorious  merit. 

May  heavenly  tabernacles  there  inherit, 

Of  blessed  saints  for  to  increase  the  count. 

So  let  us  rest,  sweet  Love,  in  hope  of  this, 

And  cease  till  then  our  tymely  ioyes  to  sing: 

The  woods  no  more  us  answer,  nor  our  eccho  ring : 

Song,  made  in  lieu  of  many  ornaments 

With  which  my  Love  should  duly  have  been  dect, 

Which  cutting  off  through  hasty  accidents. 

Ye  would  not  stay  your  dew  time  to  expect, 

But  promist  both  to  recompens. 

Be  unto  her  a  goodly  ornament, 

And  for  short  time  an  endlesse  moniment! 
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(From  the  "Prothalamion") 

Calme  was  the  day,  and  through  the  trembling  ayre 

Sweete-breathing  Zephyrus  did  softly  play 

A  gentle  spirit,  that  lightly  did  delay 

Hot  Titans  beames,  which  then  did  glyster  fayre; 

When  I  (whom  sullein  care. 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitlesse  stay 

In  princess  court,  and  expectation  vayne 

Of  idle  hopes,  which  still  doe  fly  away 

Like  empty  shadows,  did  afflict  my  brayne) 

Walkt  forth  to  ease  my  payne 

Along  the  shoare  of  silver  streaming  Themmes; 

Whose  n.tty  bank,  the  which  his  river  hemmes, 

Was  paynted  all  with  variable  flowers. 

And  all  the  meades  adomd  with  dainty  gemmes, 

Fit  to  decke  maydens  bowres. 

And  crowne  their  paramours 

Against  the  brydale  day,  which  is  not  long : 

Sweet  Themmes !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

There,  in  a  meadow  by  the  rivers  side, 

A  flocke  of  Nymphes  I  chaunced  to  espy, 

All  lovely  daughters  of  the  flood  thereby, 

With  goodly  greenish  locks,  all  loose  untyde, 

As  each  had  bene  a  bryde; 

And  each  one  had  a  little  wicker  basket. 

Made  of  fine  twigs,  entrayled  curiously. 

In  which  they  gathered  flowers  to  fill  their  flasket, 

And  with  fine  fingers  cropt  full  feateously 

The  tender  stalkes  on  hye. 

Of  every  sort  which  in  that  meadow  grew 

They  gathered  some;   the  violet,  pallid  blew, 

The  little  dazie,  that  at  evening  closes, 

The  virgin  lillie,  and  the  primrose  trew. 

With  store  of  vermeil  roses. 

To  deck  their  bridgroomes  posies 

Against  the  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 

Sweet  Themmes !   runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 
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With  that  I  saw  two  Swannes  of  goodly  hewe 
Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  lee: 
Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see; 
The  snow  which  doth  the  top  of  Pindus  strew 
Did  never  whiter  shew, 

Nor  Jove  himselfe,  when  he  a  swan  would  be 
For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appear; 
Yet  Leda  was,  they  say,  as  white  as  he, 
Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near: 
So  purely  white  they  were. 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare, 
Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bad  his  billowes  spare 
To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 
Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so  fayre, 
And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 
That  shone  as  heavens  light, 
Against  their  brydale  day,  which  was  not  long: 
Sweet  Themmes !  runne  softly,  till  I  end  my  song. 

(From  "  The  Faerie  Queene  ") 
UNA   AND   THE   RED    CROSSE   KNIGHT 

A  GENTLE  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde. 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  woundes  did  remaine. 
The  cruell  markes  of  many  a  bloody  fielde ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield : 
His  angry  steede  did  chide  his  foming  bitt, 
As  much  disdayning  to  the  curbe  to  yield : 
Full  iolly  knight  he  seemd,  and  faire  did  sitt, 
As  one  for  knightly  giusts  and  fierce  encounters  fitt. 

And  on  his  brest  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore. 

The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 

For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore.. 

And  dead,  as  living  ever,  him  ador'd : 

Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 

For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had, 
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Right,  faithfull,  true  he  was  in  deede  and  word; 
But  of  his  cheere  did  seeme  too  solemne  sad; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  ever  was  ydrad. 

Upon  a  great  adventure  he  was  bond, 
That  greatest  Gloriana  to  him  gave, 
That  greatest  glorious  queene  of  Faery  lond, 
To  winne  him  worshippe,  and  her  grace  to  have, 
Which  of  all  earthly  thinges  he  most  did  crave: 
And  ever,  as  he  rode,  his  hart  did  earne 
To  prove  his  puissance  in  battell  brave 
Upon  his  foe,  and  his  new  force  to  learne; 
Upon  his  foe,  a  Dragon  horrible  and  stearne. 

A  lovely  Ladie  rode  him  faire  beside, 
Upon  a  lowly  asse  more  white  then  snow ; 
Yet  she  much  whiter;  but  the  same  did  hide 
Under  a  vele,  that  wimpled  was  full  low; 
And  over  all  a  blacke  stole  shee  did  throw: 
As  one  that  inly  mournd,  so  was  she  sad, 
And  heavie  sate  upon  her  palfrey  slow; 
Seemed  in  heart  some  hidden  care  she  had; 
And  by  her  in  a  line  a  milke-white  lambe  she  lad. 

So  pure  and  innocent,  as  that  oame  lambe, 
She  was  in  life  and  every  vertuous  lore; 
And  by  descent  from  royall  lynage  came 
Of  ancient  kinges  and  queenes,  that  had  of  yore 
Their  sceptres  stretcht  from  east  to  westerne  shore, 
And  all  the  world  in  their  subiection  held; 
Till  that  infemall  feend  with  foule  uprore 
Forwasted  all  their  land,  and  them  expeld; 
Whom  to  avenge,  she  had  this  Knight  from  far  compeld, 

Behind  her  farre  away  a  Dwarfe  did  lag. 

That  lasie  seemd,  in  being  ever  last, 

Or  wearied  with  bearing  of  her  bag 

Of  needments  at  his  backe.     Thus  as  they  past, 

The  day  with  cloudes  was  suddeine  overcast, 
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And  angry  love  an  hideous  storme  of  raine 
Did  poure  into  his  lemans  lap  so  fast, 
That  everie  wight  to  shrowd  it  did  constrain; 
And  this  faire  couple  eke  to  shroud  themselves  were  fain. 

Enforst  to  seeke  some  covert  nigh  at  hand, 
A  shadie  grove  not  farr  away  they  spide. 
That  promist  ayde  the  tempest  to  withstand; 
Whose  loftie  trees,  yclad  with  sommers  pride. 
Did  spred  so  broad,  that  heavens  light  did  hide, 
Not  perceable  with  power  of  any  starr: 
And  all  within  were  pathes  and  alleles  wide, 
With  footing  wprne,  and  leading  inward  farr: 
Faire  harbour  that  them  seemes;  so  in  they  entred  ar. 

And  foorth  they  passe,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 
loying  to  heare  the  birdes  sweete  harmony, 
Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest  dred, 
Seemd  in  their  song  to  scorne  the  cruell  sky. 
Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  hy, 
The  sayling  pine;   the  cedar  proud  and  tall; 
The  vine-propp  elme;   the  poplar  never  dry; 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forrests  all; 
The  aspine  good  for  staves;  the  cypresse  funerall; 

The  laurell,  meed  of  mightie  conquerours 
And  poets  sage;   the  firre  that  weepeth  still; 
The  willow,  worne  of  forlorne  paramours; 
The  eugh,  obedient  to  the  benders  will; 
The  birch  for  shaftes ;   the  sallow  for  the  mill ; 
The  mirrhe  sweete-bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound ; 
The  warlike  beech ;   the  ash  for  nothing  ill ; 
The  fruitfull  olive;   and  the  platane  round; 
The  carver  holme;   the  maple  seeldom  inward  sound. 

Led  with  delight,  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Untill  the  blustring  storme  is  overblowne; 
When,  weening  to  returne  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  finde  that  path,  which  first  was  showne, 
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But  wander  too  and  fro  in  waies  unknowne, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  neerest  weene, 
That  makes  them  doubt  their  wits  be  not  their  owne : 
So  many  pathes,  so  many  turnings  seene, 
"^hat  which  of  them  to  take,  in  diverse  doubt  they  been. 

UNA  AND  THE  LION 

Nought  is  there  under  heavn's  wide  hollownesse, 
That  moves  more  deare  compassion  of  mind. 
Then  beautie  brought  t'  unworthie  wretchednesse 
Through  envies  snares,  or  fortunes  freakes  unkind. 
I,  whether  lately  through  her  brightnes  blynd, 
Or  through  alleageance,  and  fast  fealty, 
Which  I  do  owe  unto  all  womankynd, 
Feele  my  hart  perst  with  so  great  agony. 
When  such  I  see,  that  all  for  pitty  I  could  dy. 

And  now  it  is  empassioned  so  deepe. 
For  fairest  Unaes  sake,  of  whom  I  sing, 
That  my  frayle  eies  these  lines  with  teares  do  steepe, 
To  thinke  how  she  through  guyleful  handeling, 
Though  true  as  touch,  though  daughter  of  a  king, 
Though  faire  as  ever  living  wight  was  fayre. 
Though  nor  in  word  nor  deede  ill  meriting. 
Is  from  her  Knight  divorced  in  despayre. 
And  her  dew  loves  deryv'd  to  that  vile  Witches  shayre. 

Yet  she,  most  faithfull  ladie,  all  this  while 
Forsaken,  wofull,  solitarie  mayd. 
Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile. 
In  wildernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd, 
To  seeke  her  Knight;   who,  subtily  betrayd 
Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  Enchaunter  wrought 
Had  her  abandond.     She,  of  nought  affrayd, 
Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily  sought; 
Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought. 

One  day,  nigh  wearie  of  the  yrkesome  way, 
From  her  unhastie  beast  she  did  alight; 
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And  on  the  grasse  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay 
In  secrete  shadow,  far  from  all  mens  sight; 
From  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  layd  her  stole  aside.  Her  angels  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven,  shyned  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place; 
Did  never  mortall  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned,  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddeinly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  salvage  blood: 
Soone  as  the  royall  Virgin  he  did  spy. 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily. 
To  have  attonce  devourd  her  tender  corse: 
But  to  the  pray  whenas  he  drew  more  ny, 
His  bloody  rage  aswaged  with  remorse, 
And,  with  the  sight  amazd,  forgat  his  furious  forse. 

Instead  thereof  he  kist  her  wearie  feet. 
And  lickt  her  lilly  hands  with  fawning  tong; 
As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet. 
O  how  can  beautie  maister  the  most  strong, 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
Whose  yielded  pryde  and  proud  submission, 
Still  dreading  death,  when  she  had  marked  long, 
Her  hart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion ; 
And  drizling  teares  did  shed  for  pure  affection. 

"The  lyon,  lord  of  everie  beast  in  field," 
Quoth  she,  "his  princely  puissance  doth  abate, 
And  mightie  proud  to  humble  weake  does  yield, 
Forgetful!  of  the  hungry  rage,  which  late 
Him  prickt,  in  pittie  of  my  sad  estate :  — 
But  he,  my  lyon,  and  my  noble  lord, 
How  does  he  find  in  cruell  hart  to  hate 
Her,  that  him  lov'd,  and  ever  most  adord 
As  the  god  of  my  life?   why  hath  he  me  abhord?" 

Redounding  teares  did  choke  th'  end  of  her  plaint. 
Which  softly  ecchoed  from  the  neighbour  wood; 
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And,  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfull  constraint, 
The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood ; 
With  pittie  calmd,  downe  fell  his  angry  mood. 
At  last,  in  close  hart  shutting  up  her  payne, 
Arose  the  Virgin  borne  of  heavenly  brood, 
And  to  her  snowy  palfrey  got  agayne, 
To  seeke  her  strayed  champion  if  she  might  attayne. 

The  lyon  would  not  leave  her  desolate. 
But  with  her  went  along,  as  a  strong  gard 
Of  her  chast  person,  and  a  faythfull  mate 
Of  her  sad  troubles  and  misfortunes  hard : 
Still,  when  she  slept,  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward; 
And,  when  she  wakt,  he  wayted  diligent. 
With  humble  service  to  her  will  prepard: 
From  her  fayre  eyes  he  took  commandement, 
And  ever  by  her  lookes  conceived  her  intent. 

UNA,    RESCUED    FROM   SANSLOY   BY   THE   WOOD-GODS 
DWELLS   WITH    THEM 

The  pitteous  Mayden,  carefull,  comfortlesse. 
Does  throw  out  thrilling  shriekes,  and  shrieking  cryes; 
The  last  vaine  helpe  of  wemens  great  distresse. 
And  with  loud  plaintes  imp6rtuneth  the  skyes; 
That  molten  starres  doe  drop  like  weeping  eyes; 
And  Phoebus,  flying  so  most  shamefull  sight. 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implyes. 
And  hydes  for  shame.     What  witt  of  mortall  wight 
Can  now  devise  to  quitt  a  thrall  from  such  a  plight? 

Etemall  Providence,  exceeding  thought. 
Where  none  appeares  can  make  her  selfe  a  way : 
A  wondrous  way  it  for  this  Lady  wrought. 
From  lyons  clawes  to  pluck  the  gryped  pray. 
Her  shrill  outcryes  and  shrieks  so  loud  did  bray; 
That  all  the  woodes  and  forestes  did  resownd : 
A  troupe  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  the  wood  were  dauncing  in  a  rownd, 
Whiles  old  Sylvanus  slept  in  shady  arber  sownd : 
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Who,  when  they  heard  that  pitteous  strained  voice. 
In  haste  forsooke  their  rurall  meriment, 
And  ran  towardes  the  far  rebownded  noyce, 
To  weet  what  wight  so  loudly  did  lament. 
Unto  the  place  they  come  incontinent: 
Whom  when  the  raging  Sarazin  espyde, 
A  rude,  mishappen,  monstrous  rablement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  byde; 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  gan  ryde. 

The  wyld  wood-gods,  arrived  in  the  place. 
There  find  the  Virgin,  doolfull,  desolate. 
With  ruffled  rayments,  and  fayre  blubbred  face, 
As  her  outrageous  foe  had  left  her  late; 
And  trembling  yet  through  feare  of  former  hate : 
All  stand  amazed  at  so  uncouth  a  sight, 
And  gin  to  pittie  her  unhappie  state; 
All  stand  astonied  at  her  beautie  bright, 
In  their  rude  eyes  unworthy  of  so  wofull  plight. 

She,  more  amazd,  in  double  dread  doth  dwell; 
And  every  tender  part  for  feare  does  shake. 
As  when  a  greedy  wolfe,  through  honger  fell, 
A  seely  lamb  far  from  the  flock  does  take. 
Of  whom  he  meanes  his  bloody  feast  to  make, 
A  lyon  spyes  fast  running  towards  him. 
The  innocent  pray  in  hast  he  does  forsake; 
Which,  quitt  from  death,  yet  quakes  in  every  lim 
With  chaunge  of  feare,  to  see  the  lyon  looke  so  grim. 

Such  fearefuU  fitt  assaid  her  trembling  hart; 
Ne  word  to  speake,  ne  ioynt  to  move,  she  had. 
The  salvage  nation  feele  her  secret  smart, 
And  read  her  sorrow  in  her  count'nance  sad; 
Their  frowning  forheades,  with  rough  homes  yclad 
And  rustick  horror,  afl  asyde  doe  lay; 
And,  gently  grenning,  shew  a  semblance  glad 
To  comfort  her;   and,  feare  to  put  away, 
Their  backward-bent  knees  teach  her  humbly  to  obay. 
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The  doubtful!  Damzell  dare  not  yet  committ 
Her  single  person  to  their  barbarous  truth; 
But  still  twixt  feare  and  hope  amazd  does  sitt, 
Late  learnd  what  harme  to  hasty  trust  ensu'th : 
They,  in  compassion  of  her  tender  youth 
And  wonder  of  her  beautie  soverayne, 
Are  wonne  with  pitty  and  unwonted  ruth; 
And,  all  prostrate  upon  the  lowly  playne, 
Doe  kisse  her  feete,  and  fawne  on  her  with  count'nance 
fayne. 

Their  harts  she  ghesseth  by  their  humble  guise, 
And  yieldes  her  to  extremitie  of  time: 
So  from  the  ground  she  fearelesse  doth  arise. 
And  walketh  forth  without  suspect  of  crime : 
They,  all  as  glad  as  birdes  of  ioyous  Pryme, 
Thence  lead  her  forth,  about  her  dauncing  round, 
Shouting,  and  singing  all  a  shepheard's  ryme; 
And,  with  greene  braunches  strowing  all  the  ground. 
Do  worship  her  as  queene  with  olive  girlond  cround. 

And  all  the  way  their  merry  pipes  they  sound, 
That  all  the  woods  with  doubled  eccho  ring; 
And  with  their  horned  feet  doe  weare  the  ground, 
Leaping  like  wanton  kids  in  pleasant  Spring. 
So  towards  old  Sylvanus  they  her  bring; 
Who,  with  the  noyse  awaked,  commeth  out 
To  weet  the  cause,  his  weake  steps  governing 
And  aged  limbs  on  cypresse  stadle  stout: 
And  with  an  yvie  twyne  his  waste  is  girt  about. 

Far  off  he  wonders  what  them  makes  so  glad, 
Or  Bacchus  merry  fruit  they  did  invent. 
Or  Cybeles  franticke  rites  have  made  them  mad: 
They,  drawing  nigh,  unto  their  god  present 
That  flowre  of  fayth  and  beautie  excellent : 
The  god  himselfe,  vewing  that  mirrhour  rare. 
Stood  long  amazd,  and  burnt  in  his  intent : 
His  owne  fayre  Dryope  now  he  thinkes  not  faire. 
And  Pholoe  fowle,  when  her  to  this  he  doth  compaire. 
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The  wood-borne  people  fall  before  her  flat, 
And  worship  her  as  goddesse  of  the  wood; 
And  old  Sylvanus  selfe  bethinkes  not,  what 
To  thinke  of  wight  so  fayre;  but  gazing  stood 
In  doubt  to  deeme  her  borne  of  earthly  brood : 
Sometimes  Dame  Venus  selfe  he  seemes  to  see; 
But  Venus  never  had  so  sober  mood : 
Sometimes  Diana  he  her  takes  to  be; 
But  misseth  bow  and  shaftes,  and  buskins  to  her  knee. 

By  vew  of  her  he  ginneth  to  revive 
His  ancient  love,  and  dearest  Cyparisse; 
And  calles  to  mind  his  pourtraiture  alive, 
How  fayre  he  was,  and  yet  not  fayre  to  this; 
And  how  he  slew  with  glauncing  dart  amisse 
A  gentle  hynd,  the  which  the  lovely  boy 
Did  love  as  life,  above  all  worldly  blisse : 
For  griefe  whereof  the  lad  n'ould  after  ioy; 
But  pynd  away  in  anguish  and  selfewild  annoy. 

The  wooddy  nymphes,  faire  Hamadryades, 
Her  to  behold  do  thether  runne  apace; 
And  all  the  troupe  of  light-foot  Naiades 
Flocke  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face : 
But,  when  they  vewed  have  her  heavenly  grace, 
They  envy  her  in  their  malitious  mind. 
And  fly  away  for  feare  of  fowle  disgrace : 
But  all  the  Satyres  scorne  their  woody  kind. 
And  henceforth  nothing  faire,  but  her,  on  earth  they  find. 

Glad  of  such  lucke,  the  luckelesse  lucky  Mayd 
Did  her  content  to  please  their  feeble  eyes; 
And  long  time  with  that  salvage  people  stayd, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseryes. 
During  v^hich  time  her  gentle  wit  she  plyes. 
To  teach  them  truth,  which  worshipt  her  in  vaine, 
And  made  her  th'  image  of  idolatryes : 
But,  when  their  bootlesse  zeale  she  did  restrayne 
From  her  own  worship,  they  her  asse  would  worship  fayn. 
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Sir  Richard  Steele.  A  British  author  and  dramatist.  Bom  in  Dub- 
hn,  March,  1672;  died  at  Llangunnor,  Wales,  September  i,  1729.  Author 
of  "The  Christian  Hero,"  "The  Lying  Lover"  and  "The  Tender  Husband." 
His  reputation  to-day  rests  on  his  work  with  Addison  :n  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator,  about  half  of  the  papers  in  them  having  been  written  by  Steele. 

(From  "The  Spectator") 
THE  ENVIOUS   MAN 

Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  quodgue  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  per  pauca  loquentis. 

HoR.  Sat.  4.  1.  I.  V.  17. 

Thank  heav'n  that  made  me  of  a  humble  mind; 
To  action  little,  less  to  words  inclin'd ! 

Observing  one  person  behold  another,  who  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  him,  with  a  cast  of  his  eye,  which,  methought,  ex- 
pressed an  emotion  of  heart  very  different  from  what  could  be 
raised  by  an  object  so  agreeable  as  the  gentleman  he  looked  at, 
I  began  to  consider,  not  without  some  secret  sorrow,  the  condi- 
tion of  an  envious  man.  Some  have  fancied  that  en\7  has  a 
certain  magical  force  in  it,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  envious  have, 
by  their  fascination,  blasted  the  enjoyments  of  the  happy. 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  Some  have  been  so  curious  as  to  remark 
the  times  and  seasons  when  the  stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most 
effectually  pernicious,  and  have  observed  that  it  has  been  when 
the  person  envied  has  been  in  any  circumstance  cf  glory  and 
triumph.  At  such  a  time  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  man  goes, 
as  it  were,  abroad  among  things  without  him,  and  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  malignity.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  spec- 
ulation so  abstracted  as  this,  or  repeat  the  many  excellent  things 
which  one  might  collect  out  of  authors  upon  this  miserable 
affection ;  but,  keeping  in  the  road  of  common  life,  consider  the 
envious  man,  with  relation  to  these  three  heads,  his  pains,  his 
reliefs,  and  his  happiness. 

The  envious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all  occasions  which  ought 
to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  his  life  is  inverted ;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who 
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are  exempt  from  this  passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons 
who  are  subject  to  it.  All  the  perfections  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures are  odious:  youth,  beauty,  valor,  and  wisdom  are  provo- 
cations of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate 
state  is  this  !  To  be  offended  with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man 
because  we  approve  him !  The  condition  of  the  envious  man 
is  the  most  emphatically  miserable;  he  is  not  only  incapable 
of  rejoicing  in  another's  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a  world 
wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a  plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying 
their  own  happiness  and  advantage.  Will  Prosper  is  an  honest 
tale-bearer,  he  makes  it  his  business  to  join  in  conversation  with 
envious  men.  He  points  to  such  a  handsome  young  fellow,  and 
whispers  that  he  is  secretly  married  to  a  great  fortune:  when 
they  doubt,  he  adds  circumstances  to  prove  it;  and  never  fails 
to  aggravate  their  distress  by  assuring  them,  that,  to  his  knowl- 
edge, he  has  an  uncle  will  leave  him  some  thousands.  Will 
has  many  arts  of  this  kind  to  torture  this  sort  of  temper,  and 
delights  in  it.  When  he  finds  them  change  color,  and  say  faintly, 
they  wish  such  a  piece  of  news  is  true,  he  has  the  malice  to  speak 
some  good  or  other  of  every  man  of  their  acquaintance. 

The  reliefs  of  the  envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  and 
imperfections  that  discover  themselves  in  an  illustrious  char- 
acter. It  is  matter  of  great  consolation  to  an  envious  person, 
when  a  man  of  known  honor  does  a  thing  unworthy  himself; 
or  when  any  action  which  was  well  executed,  upon  better  infor- 
mation, appears  so  altered  in  its  circumstances,  that  the  fame 
of  it  is  divided  among  many  instead  of  being  attributed  to  one. 
This  is  a  secret  satisfaction  to  these  malignants;  for  the  person 
whom  they  before  could  not  but  admire,  they  fancy  is  nearer 
their  own  condition  as  soon  as  his  merit  is  shared  among  others. 
I  remember  some  years  ago  there  came  out  an  excellent  poem 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  The  little  wits,  who  were 
incapable  of  writing  it,  began  to  pull  in  pieces  the  supposed 
writer.  When  that  would  not  do,  they  took  great  pains  to  sup- 
press the  opinion  that  it  was  his.  That  again  failed.  The 
next  refuge  was  to  say  it  was  overlooked  by  one  man,  and  many 
pages  wholly  written  by  another.  An  honest  fellow  who  sat 
among  a  cluster  of  them,  in  debate  on  this  subject,  cried  out, 
"  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  sure  none  of  you  yourselves  had  a  hand 
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in  it,  you  are  but  where  you  were,  whoever  writ  it."  But  the 
most  usual  succor  to  the  envious,  in  cases  of  nameless  merit  in 
this  kind,  is,  to  keep  the  property,  if  possible,  unfixed,  and  by 
that  means  to  hinder  the  reputation  of  it  from  falling  upon  any 
particular  person.  You  see  an  envious  man  clear  up  his  coun- 
tenance, if,  in  the  relation  of  any  man's  great  happiness  in  one 
point,  you  mention  his  uneasiness  in  another.  When  he  hears 
such  a  one  is  very  rich,  he  turns  pale,  but  recovers  when  you 
add  that  he  has  many  children.  In  a  word,  the  only  sure  way 
to  an  envious  man's  favor,  is  not  to  deserve  it. 

But  if  we  consider  the  envious  man  in  delight,  it  is  like  read- 
ing the  seat  of  a  giant  in  romance ;  the  magnificence  of  his  house 
consists  in  the  many  limbs  of  men  whom  he  has  slain.  If  any 
who  promised  themselves  success  in  any  uncommon  under- 
taking miscarry  in  the  attempt  or  he  that  aimed  at  what  would 
have  been  useful  and  laudable,  meets  with  contempt  and  derision, 
the  envious  man,  under  the  color  of  hating  vainglory,  can  smile 
with  an  inward  wantonness  of  heart,  at  the  ill  effect  it  may  have 
upon  an  honest  ambition  for  the  future. 

Having  thoroughly  considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I 
have  made  it  my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  accrue 
to  me  from  these  my  speculations;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
in  myself,  I  think  I  have  a  genius  to  escape  it.  Upon  hearing 
in  a  coffee-house  one  of  my  papers  commended,  I  immediately 
apprehended  the  envy  that  would  spring  from  that  applause; 
and  therefore  gave  a  description  of  my  face  the  next  day;  being 
resolved,  as  I  grow  in  reputation  for  wit,  to  resign  my  preten- 
sions to  beauty.  This  I  hope  may  give  some  ease  to  those  un- 
happy gentlemen,  who  do  me  the  honor  to  torment  themselves 
upon  the  account  of  this  my  paper.  As  their  case  is  very  de- 
plorable, and  deserves  compassion,  I  shall  sometimes  be  dull, 
in  pity  to  them,  and  will,  from  time  to  time,  administer  consola- 
tions to  them,  by  further  discoveries  of  my  person.  In  the  mean- 
while, if  any  one  says  the  Spectator  has  wit,  it  may  be  some 
relief  to  them,  to  think  that  he  does  not  show  it  in  company. 
And  if  any  one  praises  his  morality,  they  may  comfort  them- 
selves, by  considering  that  his  face  in  none  of  the  longest. 
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LIKE   MASTER,   LIKE  MAN 

^sopo  ingentem  slatuam  posuere  Attici, 
Servumque  collocarunt  aterna  in  basi, 
Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cunctis  viam. 

Ph^dr.  Epilog.  I.  2 

The  Athenians  erected  a  large  statue  to  /Esop,  and  placed  him, 
though  a  slave,  on  a  lasting  pedestal,  to  show  that  the  way 
to  honor  lies  open  indifferently  to  all. 

The  reception,  manner  of  attendance,  undisturbed  freedom 
and  quiet,  which  I  meet  with  here  in  the  country,  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion  I  ahvays  had,  that  the  general  corruption  of 
manners  in  servants,  is  owing  to  the  conduct  of  masters.  The 
aspect  of  every  one  in  the  family  carries  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  it  appears  he  knows  the  happy  lot  which  has  befallen  him 
in  being  a  member  of  it.  There  is  one  particular  which  I  have 
seldom  seen,  but  at  Sir  Roger's;  it  is  usual  in  all  other  places 
that  servants  fly  from  the  parts  of  the  house  through  which 
their  master  is  passing :  on  the  contrary,  here  they  industriously 
place  themselves  in  his  way ;  and  it  is  on  both  sides,  as  it  were, 
understood  as  a  visit,  when  the  ser\'ants  appear  without  calling. 
This  proceeds  from  the  humane  and  equal  temper  of  the  man 
of  the  house,  who  also  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  enjoy  a  great 
estate,  with  such  economy  as  ever  to  be  much  beforehand.  This 
makes  his  own  mind  untroubled  and  consequently  unapt  to 
vent  peevish  expressions,  or  give  passionate  or  inconsistent 
orders  to  those  about  him.  Thus  respect  and  love  go  together; 
and  a  certain  cheerfulness  in  performance  of  their  duty  is  the 
particular  distinction  of  the  lower  part  of  this  family.  When  a 
servant  is  called  before  his  master,  he  does  not  come  with  an  ex- 
pectation to  hear  himself  rated  for  some  trivial  fault,  threatened 
to  be  stripped,  or  used  with  any  other  unbecoming  language, 
which  mean  masters  often  give  to  worthy  servants;  but  it  is 
often  to  know  what  road  he  took  that  he  came  so  readily  back 
according  to  order;  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground;  if 
the  old  man  who  rents  it  is  in  good  health ;  or  whether  he  gave 
Sir  Roger's  love  to  him,  or  the  like, 

A  man  who  preserves  a  respect  founded  on  his  benevolence 
to  his  dependents,  lives  rather  like  a  prince  than  a  master  in  his 
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family;  his  orders  are  received  as  favors  rather  than  duties; 
and  the  distinction  of  approaching  him  is  part  of  the  reward 
for  executing  what  is  commanded  by  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in  which  my  friend  excels  in 
his  management,  which  is  the  manner  of  rewarding  his  servants : 
he  has  ever  been  of  opinion,  that  giving  his  cast  clothes  to  be 
worn  by  valets  has  a  very  ill  effect  upon  little  minds,  and  creates 
a  silly  sense  of  equality  between  the  parties,  in  persons  affected 
only  with  outward  things.  I  have  heard  him  often  pleasant  on 
this  occasion,  and  describe  a  young  gentleman  abusing  his  man 
in  that  coat,  which  a  month  or  two  before  was  the  most  pleasing 
distinction  he  was  conscious  of  in  himself.  He  would  turn 
his  discourse  still  more  pleasantly  upon  the  ladies'  bounties 
of  this  kind ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say  he  knew  a  fine  woman, 
who  distributed  rewards  and  punishments  in  giving  becoming 
or  unbecoming  dresses  to  her  maids. 

But  my  good  friend  is  above  these  little  instances  of  good-will, 
in  bestowing  only  trifles  on  his  servants;  a  good  servant  to  him 
is  sure  of  having  it  in  his  choice  very  soon  of  being  no  servant 
at  all.  As  I  before  observed,  he  is  so  good  a  husband,  and 
knows  so  thoroughly  that  the  skill  of  the  purse  is  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  this  life;  I  say,  he  knows  so  well  that  frugality  is  the 
support  of  generosity,  that  he  can  often  spare  a  large  fine  when 
a  tenement  falls,  and  give  that  settlement  to  a  good  servant 
who  has  a  mind  to  go  into  the  world,  or  make  a  stranger  pay 
the  fine  to  that  servant,  for  his  more  comfortable  maintenance, 
if  he  stays  in  his  service. 

A  man  of  honor  and  generosity  considers  it  would  be  miser- 
able to  himself  to  have  no  will  but  that  of  another,  though  it 
were  of  the  best  person  breathing,  and  for  that  reason  goes  on 
as  fast  as  he  is  able  to  put  his  servants  into  independent  liveli- 
hoods. The  greatest  part  of  Sir  Rogefs  estate  is  tenanted  by 
persons  who  have  served  himself  or  his  ancestors.  It  was  to 
me  extremely  pleasant  to  observe  the  visitants  from  several 
parts  to  welcome  his  arrival  in  the  country :  and  all  the  difference 
that  I  could  take  notice  of  between  the  late  servants  who  came 
to  see  him,  and  those  who  stayed  in  the  family,  was,  that  these 
latter  were  looked  upon  as  finer  gentlemen  and  better  courtiers. 

This  manumission,  and  placing  them  in  a  way  of  livelihood, 
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I  looked  upon  as  only  what  is  due  to  a  good  servant;  which 
encouragement  will  make  his  successor  be  as  diligent,  as  humble, 
and  as  ready  as  he  was.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the 
narrowness  of  those  minds  which  can  be  pleased,  and  be  barren 
of  bounty  to  those  who  please  them. 

One  might,  on  this  occasion,  recount  the  sense  that  great 
persons  in  all  ages  have  had  of  the  merit  of  their  dependents, 
and  the  heroic  services  which  men  have  done  their  masters  in 
the  extremity  of  their  fortunes;  and  shown  to  their  undone 
patrons,  that  fortune  was  all  the  difference  between  them;  but, 
as  I  design  this  my  speculation  only  as  a  gentle  admonition  to 
thankless  masters,  I  shall  not  go  out  of  the  occurrences  of  com- 
mon life,  but  assert  it  as  a  general  observation,  that  I  never  saw, 
but  in  Sir  Roger's  family,  and  one  or  two  more,  good  servants 
treated  as  they  ought  to  be.  Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  to 
their  children's  children,  and  this  very  morning  he  sent  his 
coachman's  grandson  to  prentice.  I  shall  conclude  this  paper 
with  an  account  of  a  picture  in  his  gallery,  where  there  are 
many  which  will  deserve  my  future  observation. 

At  the  very  upper  end  of  this  handsome  structure,  I  saw  the 
portraiture  of  two  young  men  standing  in  a  river,  the  one  naked, 
the  other  in  a  livery.  The  person  supported  seemed  half  dead, 
but  still  so  much  alive  as  to  show  in  his  face  exquisite  joy  and 
love  towards  the  other.  I  thought  the  fainting  figure  resembled 
my  friend  Sir  Roger;  and,  looking  at  the  butler,  who  stood  by 
me,  for  an  account  of  it,  he  informed  me,  that  the  person  in  the 
livery  was  a  servant  of  Sir  Roger's,  who  stood  on  the  shore  while 
his  master  was  swimming,  and  observing  him  taken  with  some 
sudden  illness,  and  sink  under  water,  jumped  in  and  saved 
him.  He  told  me  Sir  Roger  took  off  the  dress  he  was  in  as  soon 
as  he  came  home,  and  by  a  great  bounty  at  that  time,  followed 
by  his  favor  ever  since,  had  made  him  master  of  that  pretty  seat 
which  we  saw  at  a  distance  as  we  came  to  this  house.  I  remem- 
bered, indeed,  Sir  Roger  said  there  lived  a  very  worthy  gentleman, 
to  whom  he  was  highly  obliged,  without  mentioning  anything  fur- 
ther. Upon  my  looking  a  little  dissatisfied  at  some  part  of  the 
picture,  my  attendant  informed  me  that  it  was  against  Sir  Roger's 
will,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  gentleman  himself,  that  he 
was  drawn  in  the  habit  in  which  he  had  saved  his  master. 
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MUCH  ADO   ABOUT  NOTHING 

Vtitur  in  re  non  dubia  testibus  non  necessariis.         —  TuLL. 
He  uses  unnecessary  proofs  in  an  indisputable  point. 

One  meets  now  and  then  with  persons  who  are  extremely 
learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.  Tiilly  tells  us  of 
an  author  that  spent  some  pages  to  prove  that  generals  could 
not  perform  the  great  enterprises  which  have  made  them  so 
illustrious,  if  they  had  not  had  men.  He  asserted  also,  it  seems, 
that  a  minister  at  home,  no  more  than  a  commander  abroad, 
could  do  anything  without  other  men  were  his  instruments  and  as- 
sistants. On  this  occasion  he  produces  the  example  of  Themis- 
tocles,  Pericles,  Cyrus,  and  Alexander  himself,  whom  he  denies 
to  have  been  capable  of  effecting  what  they  did,  except  they  had 
been  followed  by  others.  It  is  pleasant  enough  to  see  such 
persons  contend  without  opponents,  and  triumph  without  vic- 
tory. 

The  author  above-mentioned  by  the  Orator  is  placed  forever 
in  a  very  ridiculous  light,  and  we  meet  every  day,  in  conversation, 
such  as  deserve  the  same  kind  of  renown,  for  troubling  those 
with  whom  they  converse  with  the  like  certainties.  The  per- 
sons that  I  have  always  thought  to  deserve  the  highest  admiration 
in  this  kind  are  your  ordinary  story-tellers,  who  are  most  reli- 
giously careful  of  keeping  to  the  truth  in  every  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  a  narration,  whether  it  concern  the  main  end  or  not. 
A  gentleman  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  in  company  with 
the  other  day,  upon  some  occasion  that  he  was  pleased  to  take, 
said,  he  remembered  a  very  pretty  repartee  made  by  a  very  witty 
man  in  King  Charles'  time  upon  the  like  occasion.  I  remem- 
ber (said  he,  upon  entering  into  the  tale),  much  about  the  time 
of  Oates'  plot,  that  a  cousin-german  of  mine  and  I  were  at  the 
Bear  in  Holborn:  No,  I  am  out,  it  was  at  the  Cross-Keys;  but 
Jack  Thomson  was  there,  for  he  was  very  great  with  the  gentle- 
man who  made  the  answer.  But  I  am  sure  it  was  spoken  some- 
where thereabouts,  for  we  drank  a  bottle  in  that  neighborhood 
every  evening:  But  no  matter  for  all  that,  the  thing  is  the  same; 
but  — 

He  was  going  on  to  settle  the  geography  of  the  jest  when  I 
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left  the  room,  wondering  at  this  odd  turn  of  head  which  can 
play  away  its  words,  with  uttering  nothing  to  the  purpose,  still 
observing  its  own  impertinencies,  and  yet  proceeding  in  them. 
I  do  not  question  but  he  informed  the  rest  of  his  audience,  who 
had  more  patience  than  I,  of  the  birth  and  parentage,  as  well 
as  the  collateral  alliances  of  his  family,  who  made  the  repartee, 
and  of  him  who  provoked  him  to  it. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  any  who  have  a  just  value  for  their 
time,  when  this  quality  of  being  so  very  circumstantial,  and 
careful  to  be  exact,  happens  to  show  itself  in  a  man  whose 
quality  obliges  them  to  attend  his  proofs,  that  it  is  now  day,  and 
the  like.  But  this  is  augmented  when  the  same  genius  gets 
into  authority,  as  it  often  does.  Nay,  I  have  known  it  more 
than  once  ascend  the  very  pulpit.  One  of  this  sort  taking  it  in 
his  head  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  Tillotson  and  Dr.  Bever- 
idge,  never  failed  of  proving  out  of  these  great  authors,  things 
which  no  man  living  would  have  denied  him  upon  his  own 
single  authority.  One  day,  resolving  to  come  to  the  point 
in  hand,  he  said,  "  According  to  that  excellent  divine,  I  will  enter 
upon  the  matter,  or  in  his  words,  in  his  fifteenth,  sermon  of  the 
folio  edition,  page  i6o. 

"I  shall  briefly  explain  the  words,  and  then  consider  the 
matter  contained   in  them." 

This  honest  gentleman  needed  not,  one  would  think,  strain 
his  modesty  so  far  as  to  alter  his  design  of  "entering  upon  the 
matter,"  to  that  "of  briefly  explaining."  But  so  it  was  that  he 
would  not  even  be  contented  with  that  authority,  but  added 
also  the  other  divine  to  strengthen  his  method,  and  told  us  with 
the  pious  and  learned  Dr.  Beveridge,  page  4th  of  his  9th  volume, 
"I  shall  endeavor  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  from  the  words 
which  I  have  now  read,  wherein  for  that  purpose  we  shall  con- 
sider— "  This  Wiseacre  was  reckoned  by  the  parish,  who  did 
not  understand  him,  a  most  excellent  preacher;  but  that  he  read 
too  much,  and  was  so  humble  that  he  did  not  trust  enough 
to  his  own  parts. 

Next  to  these  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  argue  for  what 
nobody  can  deny  them,  are  to  be  ranked  a  sort  of  people  who  do 
not  indeed  attempt  to  prove  insignificant  things,  but  are  ever 
laboring  to  raise  arguments  with  you  about  matters,  you  will 
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give  up  to  them  without  the  least  controversy.  One  of  these  peo- 
ple told  a  gentleman  who  said  he  saw  Mr.  such-a-one  go  this 
morning  at  nine  o'clock  towards  the  Gravel-Pits,  "  Sir,  I  must 
beg  your  pardon  for  that,  for  though  I  am  very  loth  to  have  any 
dispute  with  you,  yet  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  tell  you  it  was 
nine  when  I  saw  him  at  St.  James's."  When  men  of  this  genius 
are  pretty  far  gone  in  learning,  they  will  put  you  to  prove  that 
snow  is  white,  and  when  you  are  upon  that  topic,  can  say  that 
there  is  really  no  such  thing  as  color  in  nature;  in  a  word,  they 
can  turn  what  little  knowledge  they  have  into  a  ready  capacity 
of  raising  doubts;  into  a  capacity  of  being  always  frivolous 
and  always  unanswerable.  It  was  of  two  disputants  of  this 
impertinent  and  laborious  kind  that  the  Cynic  said,  "One  of 
these  fellows  is  milking  a  ram,  and  the  other  holds  the  pail." 

ADVERTISEMENT 

"The  exercise  of  the  snuff-box,  according  to  the  most  fashion- 
able airs  and  motions,  in  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the  fan, 
will  be  taught  with  the  best  plain  or  perfumed  snuff,  at  Charles 
Lillie's,  perfumer  at  the  corner  of  Beaufort-Buildings  in  the 
Strand,  and  attendance  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  mer- 
chants about  the  Exchange  for  two  hours  every  day  at  noon, 
except  Saturdays,  at  a  toy-shop  near  Garraway's  coffee-house. 
There  will  be  likewise  taught  the  ceremony  of  the  snuff-box, 
or  rules  for  offering  snuff  to  a  stranger,  a  friend,  or  a  mistress, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  familiarity  or  distance;  with  an 
explanation  of  the  careless,  the  scornful,  the  polite,  and  the 
surly  pinch,  and  the  gestures  proper  to  each  of  them. 

"N.B.  The  undertaker  does  not  question  but  in  a  short 
time  to  have  formed  a  body  of  regular  snuff-boxes  ready  to  meet 
and  make  head  against  all  the  regiment  of  fans  which  have  been 
lately  disciplined,  and  are  now  in  motion." 
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LESLIE    STEPHEN 

Leslie  Stephen,  a  distinguished  English  author  and  critic.  Bom  in 
London,  November  28,  1832.  Author  of  "Hours  in  a  Library,"  "  Essays  on 
Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking,"  "History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  "Science  of  Ethics,"  "Life  of  Henry  Fawcett," 
"Life  of  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,"  "Social  Rights  and  Duties," 
editor  of  the  English  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography." 

(From  "  Hours  in  a  Libraby  ") 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE 

Hawthorne  has  shown  what  elements  of  romance  are  dis- 
coverable amongst  the  harsh  prose  of  this  prosaic  age.  And 
his  teaching  is  of  importance,  because  it  is  just  what  is  most 
needed  at  the  present  day.  How  is  the  novelist  who,  by  the 
inevitable  conditions  of  his  style,  is  bound  to  come  into  the 
closest  possible  contact  with  facts,  who  has  to  give  us  the  details 
of  his  hero's  clothes,  to  tell  us  what  he  had  for  breakfast,  and 
what  is  the  state  of  the  balance  at  his  banker's  —  how  is  he  to 
introduce  the  ideal  element  which  must,  in  some  degree,  be 
present  in  all  genuine  art?  A  mere  photographic  reproduction 
of  this  muddy,  money-making,  bread-and-butter-eating  world 
would  be  intolerable.  At  the  very  lowest,  some  effort  must  be 
made  at  least  to  select  the  most  promising  materials,  and  to 
strain  out  the  coarse  or  the  simply  prosaic  ingredients.  Vari- 
ous attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  since  De 
Foe  founded  the  modem  school  of  English  novelists,  by  giving 
us  what  is  in  one  sense  a  servile  imitation  of  genuine  narrative, 
but  which  is  redeemed  from  prose  by  the  unique  force  of  the 
situation.  De  Foe  painting  mere  every-day  pots  and  pans  is  as 
dull  as  a  modern  blue-book;  but  when  his  pots  and  pans  are 
the  resource  by  which  a  human  being  struggles  out  of  the  most 
appalling  conceivable  "slough  of  despond,"  they  become  more 
poetical  than  the  vessels  from  which  the  gods  drink  nectar  in 
epic  poems.  Since  he  wrote,  novelists  have  made  many  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  with  varying  success,  though  they  have  sel- 
dom had  the  fortune  to  touch  upon  so  marvelous  an  island  as 
that  still  sacred  to  the  immortal  Crusoe.     They  have  ventured 
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far  into  cloudland,  and,  returning  to  terra  firma,  they  have 
plunged  into  the  trackless  and  savage-haunted  regions  which 
are  girdled  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway.  They  have  watched 
the  magic  coruscations  of  some  strange  "Aurora  Borealis"  of 
dim  romance,  or  been  content  with  the  domestic  gaslight  of 
London  streets.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  all  such 
adventurers  were  the  band  which  obeyed  the  impulse  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  we  had  reached  a 
genuine  Eldorado  of  novelists,  where  solid  gold  was  to  be  had 
for  the  asking,  and  visions  of  more  than  earthly  beauty  rewarded 
the  labors  of  the  explorer.  Now,  alas !  our  opinion  is  a  good 
deal  changed;  the  fairy  treasures  which  Scott  brought  back 
from  his  voyages  have  turned  into  dead  leaves  according  to 
custom;  and  the  curiosities,  upon  which  he  set  so  extravagant 
a  price,  savor  more  of  Wardour  Street  than  of  the  genuine 
medieval  artists.  Nay,  there  are  scoffers,  though  I  am  not  of 
them,  who  think  that  the  tittle-tattle  which  Miss  Austen  gathered 
at  the  country  houses  of  our  grandfathers  is  worth  more  than 
the  showy  but  rather  flimsy  eloquence  of  the  "Ariosto  of  the 
North."  Scott  endeavored  at  least,  if  with  indifferent  success, 
to  invest  his  scenes  with  something  of 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
The  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream. 

If  he  too  often  indulged  in  mere  theatrical  devices,  and  mis- 
took the  glare  of  the  footlights  for  the  sacred  glow  of  the  imagi- 
nation, he  professed,  at  least,  to  introduce  us  to  an  ideal  world. 
Later  novelists  have  generally  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  are 
content  to  reflect  our  work-a-day  life  with  almost  servile  fidelity. 
They  are  not  to  be  blamed;  and  doubtless  the  very  greatest 
writers  are  those  who  can  bring  their  ideal  world  into  the  closest 
possible  contact  with  our  sympathies,  and  show  us  heroic  figures 
in  modern  frock-coats  and  Parisian  fashions.  The  art  of  story- 
telling is  manifold,  and  its  charm  depends  greatly  upon  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  applications.  And  yet,  for  that  very 
reason,  there  are  moods  in  which  one  wishes  that  the  modern 
story-teller  would  more  frequently  lead  us  away  from  the 
commonplace  region  of  newspapers  and  railways  to  regions 
where  the  imagination  can  have  fair  play.  Hawthorne  is  one 
XI, — 19 
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of  the  few  eminent  writers  to  whose  guidance  we  may  in  such 
moods  most  safely  intrust  ourselves ;  and  it  is  tempting  to  ask, 
what  was  the  secret  of  his  success?  The  effort,  indeed,  to  in- 
vestigate the  materials  from  which  some  rare  literary  flavor  is 
extracted  is  seldom  satisfactory.  After  cataloguing  all  the  con- 
stituents, the  analytical  chemist  is  often  bound  to  admit  that 
the  one  all-important  element  is  too  fine  to  be  grasped  by  his 
clumsy  instruments.  We  are  reminded  of  the  automaton 
chess-player  who  excited  the  wonder  of  the  last  generation. 
The  showman,  like  the  critic,  laid  bare  his  inside,  and  displayed 
all  the  cunning  wheels  and  cogs  and  cranks  by  which  his  motions 
were  supposed  to  be  regulated.  Yet,  after  all,  the  true  secret 
was  that  there  was  a  man  inside  the  machine.  Some  such  im- 
pression is  often  made  by  the  most  elaborate  demonstrations  of 
literary  anatomists.  We  have  been  mystified,  not  really  in- 
trusted with  any  revelation.  And  yet,  with  this  warning  as  to 
the  probable  success  of  our  examination,  let  us  try  to  determine 
some  of  the  peculiarities  to  which  Hawthorne  owes  this  strange 
power  of  bringing  poetry  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
in  the  most  prosaic  of  all  countries  —  the  most  prosaic,  that  is, 
in  external  appearance,  and  even  in  the  superficial  character  of 
its  irihabitants.  Hawthorne  himself  reckoned  this  as  an  ad- 
vantage, though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
we  are  speaking.  It  was  as  a  patriot,  and  not  as  an  artist, 
that  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  American  origin.  There 
is  a  humorous  struggle  between  his  sense  of  the  rawness  and 
ugliness  of  his  native  land  and  the  dogged  patriotism  befitting 
a  descendant  of  the  genuine  New  England  Puritans.  Haw- 
thorne the  novelist  writhes  at  the  discords  which  torture  his 
delicate  sensibilities  at  every  step;  but  instantly  Hawthorne 
the  Yankee  protests  that  the  very  faults  are  symptomatic  of 
excellence.  He  is  like  a  sensitive  mother,  unable  to  deny  that 
her  awkward  hobbledehoy  of  a  son  offends  against  the  proprie- 
ties, but  tacitly  resolved  to  see  proofs  of  virtues  present  or  to 
come  even  in  his  clumsiest  tricks.  He  forces  his  apologies  to 
sound  like  boasting.  "No  author,"  he  says,  "can  conceive  of 
the  difficulty  of  writing  a  romance  about  a  country  where  there 
is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and 
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gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a  commonplace  prosperity,  as 
is  happily"  (it  must  and  shall  be  happily !)  *'the  case  with  my 
dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I  trust,  before  romance- 
writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily-handled  themes  either  in 
the  annals  of  our  stalwart  republic,  or  in  any  characteristic  and 
probable  events  of  our  individual  lives.  Romance  and  poetry, 
ivy,  lichens,  and  wallflowers  need  ruins  to  make  them  grow." 
If,  that  is,  I  am  forced  to  confess  that  poetry  and  romance  are 
absent,  I  will  resolutely  stick  to  it  that  poetry  and  romance  are 
bad  things,  even  though  the  love  of  them  is  the  strongest  pro- 
pensity of  my  nature.  To  my  thinking,  there  is  something 
almost  pathetic  in  this  loyal  self-deception;  and  therefore  I 
have  never  been  offended  by  certain  passages  in  "Our  Old 
Home  "  which  appear  to  have  caused  some  irritation  in  touchy 
Englishmen.  There  is  something,  he  says  by  way  of  apology, 
which  causes  an  American  in  England  to  take  up  an  attitude 
of  antagonism.  "These  people  think  so  loftily  of  themselves, 
and  so  contemptuously  of  everybody  else,  that  it  requires  more 
generosity  than  I  possess  to  keep  always  in  perfectly  good 
humor  with  them."  That  may  be  true;  for,  indeed,  I  believe 
that  all  Englishmen,  whether  ostentatiously  cosmopolitan  or 
ostentatiously  patriotic,  have  a  peculiar  type  of  national  pride 
at  least  as  offensive  as  that  of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  or  Ameri- 
cans; and,  to  a  man  of  Hawthorne's  delicate  perceptions,  the 
presence  of  that  sentiment  would  reveal  itself  through  the  most 
careful  disguises.  But  that  which  really  caused  him  to  cherish 
his  antagonism  was,  I  suspect,  something  else:  he  was  afraid 
of  loving  us  too  well ;  he  feared  to  be  tempted  into  a  denial  of 
some  point  of  his  patriotic  creed ;  he  is  always  clasping  it,  as  it 
were,  to  his  bosom,  and  vowing  and  protesting  that  he  does  not 
surrender  a  single  jot  or  tittle  of  it.  Hawthorne  in  England  was 
like  a  plant  suddenly  removed  to  a  rich  soil  from  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land.  He  drinks  in  at  every  pore  the  delightful  in- 
fluences of  which  he  has  had  so  scanty  a  supply.  An  old 
cottage,  an  ivy-grown  wall,  a  country  churchyard  with  its  quaint 
epitaphs,  things  that  are  commonplace  to  most  Englishmen 
and  which  are  hateful  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  are  refreshing 
to  every  fiber  of  his  soul.  He  tries  in  vain  to  take  the  sanitary 
inspector's  view.     In  spite  of  himself  he  is  always  falling  into 
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the  romantic  tone,  though  a  sense  that  he  ought  to  be  stemlj 
philosophical  just  gives  a  humorous  tinge  to  his  enthusiasm. 
Charles  Lamb  could  not  have  improved  his  description  of  the 
old  hospital  at  Leicester,  where  the  tv^elve  brethren  still  wear 
the  badge  of  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff.  He  lingers  round  it, 
and  gossips  with  the  brethren,  and  peeps  into  the  garden,  and 
sits  by  the  cavernous  archway  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  where 
the  very  atmosphere  seems  to  be  redolent  with  aphorisms  first 
uttered  by  ancient  monks,  and  jokes  derived  from  Master 
Slender's  note-book,  and  gossip  about  the  wrecks  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  No  connoisseur  could  pore  more  lovingly  over  an 
ancient  black-letter  volume,  or  the  mellow  hues  of  some  old 
painter's  masterpiece.  He  feels  the  charm  of  our  historical 
continuity,  where  the'  immemorial  past  blends  indistinguishably 
with  the  present,  to  the  remotest  recesses  of  his  imagination. 
But  then  the  Yankee  nature  within  him  must  put  in  a  sharp 
word  or  two;  he  has  to  jerk  the  bridle  for  fear  that  his  enthu- 
siasm should  fairly  run  away  with  him.  "The  trees  and  other 
objects  of  an  English  landscape,"  he  remarks,  or,  perhaps  we 
should  say,  he  complains,  "take  hold  of  one  by  numberless 
minute  tendrils  as  it  were,  which,  look  as  closely  as  we  choose, 
we  never  find  in  an  American  scene";  but  he  inserts  a  qualify- 
ing clause,  just  by  way  of  protest,  that  an  American  tree  would 
be  more  picturesque  if  it  had  an  equal  c^xance ;  and  the  native 
oak  of  which  we  are  so  proud  is  su:^.:narily  condemned  for 
"  John  Bullism"  —  a  mysterious  offense  common  to  many  things 
in  England.  Charlecote  Hall,  he  presently  admits,  "  is  a  most 
delightful  place."  Even  an  American  is  tempted  to  believe 
that  real  homes  can  only  be  produced  by  "the  slow  ingenuity 
and  labor  of  many  successive  generations,"  when  he  sees  the 
elaborate  beauty  and  perfection  of  a  well-ordered  English 
abode.  And  yet  he  persuades  himself  that  even  here  he  is  the 
victim  of  some  delusion.  The  impression  is  due  to  the  old 
man  which  still  lurks  even  in  the  polished  American,  and  forces 
him  to  look  through  his  ancestor's  spectacles.  The  true  theory, 
it  appears,  is  that  which  Holgrave  expresses  for  him  in  the 
"Seven  Gables,"  namely,  that  we  should  free  ourselves  of  the 
material  slavery  imposed  upon  us  by  the  brick-and-mortar  of 
past  generations,  and  learn  to  change  our  houses  as  easily  as 
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our  coats.  We  ought  to  feel  —  only  we  unfortunately  can't 
feel  —  that  a  tent  or  a  wigwam  is  as  good  as  a  house.  The 
mode  in  which  Hawthorne  regards  the  Englishman  himself  is  a 
quaint  illustration  of  the  same  theory.  An  Englishwoman,  he 
admits  reluctantly  and  after  many  protestations,  has  some  few 
beauties  not  possessed  by  her  American  sisters.  A  maiden  in 
her  teens  has  "a  certain  charm  of  half-blossom  and  delicately 
folded  leaves,  and  tender  womanhood  shielded  by  maidenly 
reserves,  with  which,  somehow  or  other,  our  American  girls 
often  fail  to  adorn  themselves  during  an  appreciable  moment." 
But  he  revenges  himself  for  this  concession  by  an  almost  savage 
onslaught  upon  the  full-blown  British  matron  with  her  "awful 
ponderosity  of  frame  .  .  .  massive  with  solid  beef  and  streaky 
tallow,"  and  apparently  composed  "  of  steaks  and  sirloins." 
He  laments  that  the  English  violet  should  develop  into  such  an 
overblown  peony,  and  speculates  upon  the  whimsical  problem, 
whether  a  middle-aged  husband  should  be  considered  as  legally 
married  to  all  the  accretions  which  have  overgrown  the  slender- 
ness  of  his  bride.  Should  not  the  matrimonial  bond  be  held  to 
exclude  the  three-fourths  of  the  wife  that  had  no  existence 
when  the  ceremony  was  performed  ?  A  question  not  to  be  put 
without  a  shudder.  The  fact  is,  that  Hawthorne  had  succeeded 
only  too  well  in  misleading  himself  by  a  common  fallacy.  That 
pestilent  personage,  John  Bull,  has  assumed  so  concrete  a  form 
in  our  imaginations,  with  his  top-boots  and  his  broad  shoulders 
and  vast  circumference,  and  the  emblematic  bulldog  at  his 
heels,  that  for  most  observers  he  completely  hides  the  English- 
man of  real  life.  Hawthorne  had  decided  that  an  Englishman 
must  and  should  be  a  mere  mass  of  transformed  beef  and  beer. 
No  observation  could  shake  his  preconceived  impression.  At 
Greenwich  Hospital  he  encountered  the  mighty  shade  of  the 
concentrated  essence  of  our  strongest  national  qualities;  no 
truer  Englishman  ever  lived  than  Nelson.  But  Nelson  was 
certainly  not  the  conventional  John  Bull,  and,  therefore,  Haw- 
thorne roundly  asserts  that  he  was  not  an  Englishman.  "  More 
than  any  other  Englishman  he  won  the  love  and  admiration  of 
his  country,  but  won  them  through  the  efficacy  of  qualities  that 
are  not  English."  Nelson  was  of  the  same  breed  as  Cromwell, 
though  his  shoulders  were  not  so  broad ;  but  Hawthorne  insists 
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that  the  broad  shoulders,  and  not  the  fiery  soul,  are  the  essence 
of  John  Bull.  He  proceeds  with  amusing  unconsciousness  to 
generalize  this  ingenious  theory,  and  declares  that  all  extraor- 
dinary Englishmen  are  sick  men,  and  therefore  deviations  from 
the  type.  When  he  meets  another  remarkable  Englishman  in 
the  flesh,  he  applies  the  same  method.  Of  Leigh  Hunt,  whom 
he  describes  with  warm  enthusiasm,  he  dogmatically  declares, 
"there  was  not  an  English  trait  in  him  from  head  to  foot, 
morally,  intellectually,  or  physically."  And  the  reason  is  ad- 
mirable. "  Beef,  ale,  or  stout,  brandy  or  port-wine,  entered  not 
at  all  into  his  constitution."  All  Englishmen  are  made  of  those 
ingredients,  and  if  not,  why,  then,  they  are  not  Englishmen. 
By  the  same  method.it  is  easy  to  show  that  all  Englishmen  are 
drunkards,  or  that  they  are  all  teetotalers;  you  have  only  to 
exclude  as  irrelevant  every  case  that  contradicts  your  theory. 
Hawthorne,  unluckily,  is  by  no  means  solitary  in  his  mode  of 
reasoning.  The  ideal  John  Bull  has  hidden  us  from  ourselves 
as  well  as  from  our  neighbors,  and  the  race  which  is  distinguished 
above  all  others  for  the  magnificent  wealth  of  its  imaginative 
literature  is  daily  told  —  and,  what  is  more,  tells  itself  —  that 
it  is  a  mere  lump  of  prosaic  flesh  and  blood,  with  scarcely  soul 
enough  to  keep  it  from  stagnation.  If  we  were  sensible  we 
should  burn  that  ridiculous  caricature  of  ourselves  along  with 
Guy  Fawkes;  but  meanwhile  we  can  hardly  complain  if  for- 
eigners are  deceived  by  our  own  misrepresentations. 
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(From  "  Tristram  Shandy  ") 

THE  STORY  OF  LE  FEVRE 

It  was  some  time  in  the  summer  of  that  year  in  which  Den- 
dermond  was  taken  by  the  alHes,  —  which  was  about  seven 
years  before  my  father  came  into  the  country,  —  and  about  as 
many  after  the  time  that  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  pri- 
vately decamped  from  my  father's  house  in  town,  in  order  to 
lay  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities 
in  Europe ;  —  when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening  getting 
his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at  a  small  sideboard, 

—  I  say,  sitting,  —  for  in  consideration  of  the  Corporal's  lame 
knee  (which  sometimes  gave  him  exquisite  pain)  —  when  my 
uncle  Toby  dined  or  supped  alone,  he  would  never  suffer  the 
Corporal  to  stand;  and  the  poor  fellow's  veneration  for  his 
master  was  such,  that,  with  a  proper  artillery,  my  uncle  Toby 
could  have  taken  Dendermond  itself  with  less  trouble  than  he 
was  able  to  gain  his  point  over  him ;  for  many  a  time,  when  my 
uncle  Toby  supposed  the  Corporal's  leg  was  at  rest,  he  would 
look  back,  and  detect  him  standing  behind  him  with  the  most 
dutiful  respect.  —  This  bred  more  little  squabbles  betwixt 
them,  than  all  other  causes,  for  five  and  twenty  years  together. 

—  But  this  is  neither  here  nor  there  —  why  do  I  mention  it  ? 

—  Ask  my  pen ;  —  it  governs  me,  —  I  govern  not  it. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper,  when  the 
landlord  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlor  with 
an  empty  vial  in  his  hand,  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  — 
'Tis  for  a  poor  gentleman,  I  think,  of  the  army,  said  the  land- 
lord, who  has  been  taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has 
never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste  anything,  till 
just  now,  that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of  sack,  and  a  thin 
toast.  —  I  think,  says  he,  taking  his  hand  from  his  head,  it 
would  comfort  me. 

If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  or  buy  such  a  thing,  added  the 
landlord,  I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor  gentleman,  he  is 
so  ill.  I  hope  in  God  he  will  still  mend,  continued  he;  we  are 
all  of  us  concerned  for  him. 

—  Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for  thee,  cried 
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my  uncle  Toby;  and  thou  shalt  drink  the  poor  gentleman's 
health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,  —  and  take  a  couple  of  bottles, 
with  my  service,  and  tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him  good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the  land- 
lord shut  the  door,  he  is  a  very  compassionate  fellow.  Trim,  yet 
I  cannot  help  entertaining  a  high  opinion  of  his  guest  too.  There 
must  be  something  more  than  common  in  him,  that,  in  so  short 
a  time,  should  win  so  much  upon  the  affections  of  his  host :  — ■ 
And  of  his  whole  family,  added  the  Corporal,  for  they  are  all 
concerned  for  him.  —  Step  after  him,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  do, 
Trim;    and  ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 

—  I  have  quite  forgot  it  truly,  said  the  landlord,  coming  back 
into  the  parlor  with  the  Corporal;  —  but  I  can  ask  his  son  again. 
—  has  he  a  son  with  him,  then  ?  said  my  uncle  Toby.  —  A  boy, 
replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age;  — 
but  the  poor  creature  has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father: 
he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  lament  for  him  night  and  day. 
He  has  not  stirred  from  the  bedside  these  two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrust  his 
plate  from  before  him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  account; 
and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  it  away  without  saying 
one  word,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  brought  him  his  pipe 
and  tobacco. 

—  Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  lighted  his  pipe,  and 
smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs.  —  Trim  came  in  front  of  his 
master,  and  made  his  bow ;  —  my  uncle  Toby  smoked  on,  and 
said  no  more.  —  Corporal !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  —  the  Cor- 
poral made  his  bow.  —  My  uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  farther, 
but  finished  his  pipe. 

Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a  project  in  my  head,  as 
it  is  a  bad  night,  of  wrapping  myself  up  warm  in  my  roquelaure, 
and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor  gentleman.  —  Your  Honor's 
roquelaure,  replied  the  Corporal,  has  not  once  been  had  on, 
since  the  night  before  your  Honor  received  your  wound,  when  we 
mounted  guard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  rainy  a  night,  that  what  with  the 
roquelaure,  and  what  with  the  weather,  'twill  be  enough  to  give 
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your  Honor  your  death,  and  bring  on  your  Honor's  torment 
in  your  groin.  —  I  fear  so,  replied  my  uncle  Toby ;  but  I  am 
not  at  rest  in  my  mind,  Trim,  since  the  account  the  landlord 
has  given  me.  —  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much  of  this  affair, 
added  my  uncle  Toby,  or  that  I  had  known  more  of  it.  —  How 
shall  we  manage  it?  Leave  it,  an'  please  your  Honor,  to  me, 
quoth  the  Corporal.  I'll  take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the 
house  and  reconnoiter,  and  act  accordingly;  and  I  will  bring 
your  Honor  a  full  account  in  an  hour.  —  Thou  shalt  go,  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  here's  a  shilling  for  thee  to  drink  with 
his  servant.  —  I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him,  said  the  Corporal, 
shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe;  and  had  it  not  been 
that  he  now  and  then  wandered  from  the  point,  with  considering 
whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have  the  curtain  of  the  tenaille 
a  straight  line,  as  a  crooked  one,  —  he  might  be  said  to  have 
thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor  Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the 
whole  time  he  smoked  it. 

—  It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had  knocked  the  ashes  out 
of  his  third  pipe,  that  Corporal  Trim  returned  from  the  inn,  and 
gave  him  the  following  account :  — 

—  I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to 
bring  back  your  Honor  any  kind  of  intelligence  concerning  the 
poor  sick  lieutenant.  —  Is  he  in  the  army  then  ?  said  my  uncle 
Toby.  —  He  is,  said  the  Corporal.  —  And  in  what  regiment  ? 
said  my  uncle  Toby.  —  I'll  tell  your  Honor,  replied  the  Corporal, 
everything  straightforwards,  as  I  learnt  it.  —  Then,  Trim,  I'll 
fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  not  interrupt  thee, 
till  thou  hast  done ;  so  sit  down  at  thy  ease,  Trim,  in  the  window- 
seat,  and  begin  thy  story  again.  —  The  Corporal  made  his  old 
bow,  which  generally  spoke  as  plain  as  a  bow  could  speak  it  — 
Your  Honor  is  good :  —  And  having  done  that,  he  sat  down, 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  began  the  story  to  my  uncle  Toby  over 
again,  in  pretty  near  the  same  words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  Corporal,  of  being  able  to  bring 
back  any  intelligence  to  your  Honor,  about  the  lieutenant  and 
his  son :  —  for,  when  I  asked  \vhere  his  servant  was,  from  whom 
I  made  myself  sure  of  knowing  everything  which  was  proper 
to  be  asked,  —  (That's  a  right  distinction,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
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Toby)  —  I  was  answered,  an'  please  your  Honor,  that  he  had 
no  servant  with  him ;  —  that  he  had  come  to  the  inn  with  hired 
horses,  which,  upon  finding  himself  unable  to  proceed,  (to  join, 
I  suppose,  the  regiment)  he  had  dismissed  the  morning  after 
be  came.  —  If  I  get  better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  gave  his  purse 
to  his  son  to  pay  the  man,  —  we  can  hire  horses  from  hence.  — 
But  alas !  the  poor  gentleman  will  never  go  from  hence,  said  the 
landlady  to  me,  —  for  I  heard  the  death-watch  all  night  long ; 
—  and,  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  certainly  die  with 
him;    for  he  is  broken-hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  continued  the  Corporal,  when 
the  youth  came  into  the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  the  land- 
lord spoke  of :  —  but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father,  myself,  said  the 
youth.  —  Pray  let  me  save  you  the  trouble,  young  gentleman, 
said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the  purpose,  and  offering  him  my 
chair  to  sit  down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilst  I  did  it.  —  I  believe. 
Sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I  can  please  him  best  myself.  —  I 
am  sure,  said  I,  his  Honor  will  not  like  the  toast  the  worse  for 
being  toasted  by  an  old  soldier.  —  The  youth  took  hold  of  my 
hand,  and  instantly  burst  into  tears.  —  Poor  youth !  said  my 
uncle  Toby ;  —  he  has  been  bred  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army ; 
and  the  name  of  a  soldier.  Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the 
name  of  a  friend !  —  I  wish  I  had  him  here. 

—  I  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said  the  Corporal,  had  so 
great  a  mind  for  my  dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for 
company :  —  What  could  be  the  matter  with  me,  an'  please 
your  Honor?  —  Nothing  in  the  world.  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  blowing  his  nose,  —  but  that  thou  art  a  good-natured 
fellow. 

—  When  I  gave  him  the  toast,  continued  the  Corporal,  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  tell  him,  I  was  Captain  Shandy's  ser- 
vant, and  that  your  Honor  (though  a  stranger)  was  extremely 
concerned  for  his  father ;  —  and  that  if  there  was  anything  in 
your  house  or  cellar  —  (And  thou  might'st  have  added  my 
purse,  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby)  —  he  was  heartily  welcome 
to  it.  —  He  made  a  vexy  low  bow  (which  was  meant  to  your 
Honor)  but  no  answer ;  —  for  his  xieart  was  full :  —  so  he  went 
upstairs  with  the  toast.  —  I  warrant  you,  my  dear,  said  I,  as 
I  opened  the  kitchen-door,  your  father  will  be  well  again.  — 
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Mr.  Yorick's  curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  kitchen-fire,  — 
but  said  not  a  word,  good  or  bad,  to  comfort  the  youth.  —  I 
thought  it  wrong,  added  the  Corporal.  —  I  think  so  too,  said 
my  uncle  Toby. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and  toast, 
he  felt  himself  a  little  revived,  and  sent  down  into  the  kitchen, 
to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes,  he  should  be  glad 
if  I  would  step  upstairs.  —  I  believe,  said  the  landlord,  he  is 
going  to  say  his  prayers,  —  for  there  was  a  book  laid  upon  the 
chair  by  his  bedside,  and  as  I  shut  the  door,  I  saw  his  son  take 
up  a  cushion. 

—  I  thought,  said  the  curate,  that  you  gentlemen  of  the  army, 
Mr.  Trim,  never  said  your  prayers  at  all.  —  I  heard  the  poor 
gentleman  say  his  prayers  last  night,  said  the  landlady,  very 
devoutly,  and  with  my  own  ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed 
it.  —  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  replied  the  curate.  —  A  soldier,  an' 
please  your  Reverence,  said  I,  prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord) 
as  a  parson;  and  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  king,  and  for  his 
own  life,  and  for  his  honor  too,  he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray 
to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world.  —  'Twas  well  said  of 
thee.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby.  —  But  when  a  soldier,  said  I, 
an'  please  your  Reverence,  has  been  standing  for  twelve  hours 
together  in  the  trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water,  —  or 
engaged,  said  I,  for  months  together,  in  long  and  dangerous 
marches ;  —  harassed,  perhaps  in  his  rear  to-day ;  —  harassing 
others  to-morrow; — detached  here; — countermanded  there; 
—  resting  this  night  out  upon  his  arms ;  —  beat  up  in  his  shirt 
the  next ;  —  benumbed  in  his  joints ;  perhaps  without  straw  in 
his  tent  to  kneel  on;  —  must  say  his  prayers  how  and  when  he 
can.  —  I  believe,  said  I,  for  I  was  piqued,  quoth  the  Corporal, 
for  the  reputation  of  the  army,  —  I  believe,  an'  please  your 
Reverence,  said  I,  that  when  a  soldier  gets  time  to  pray,  —  he 
prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson  —  though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and 
hypocrisy.  —  Thou  shouldst  not  have  said  that.  Trim,  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  —  for  God  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and 
who  is  not :  —  At  the  great  and  general  review  of  us  all,  Corporal, 
at  the  day  of  judgment  (and  not  till  then),  — it  will  be  seen 
who  have  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  —  and  who  have  not ; 
and  we  shall  be  advanced,  Trim,  accordingly.  —  I  hope  we  shall, 
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said  Trim.  —  It  is  in  the  scripture,  said  my  uncle  Toby ;  and 
I  will  show  it  thee  to-morrow.  —  In  the  meantime  we  may 
depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
that  God  Almighty  is  so  good  and  just  a  governor  of  the  world, 
that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it,  —  it  will  never  be 
inquired  into,  whether  we  have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  a 
black  one.  —  I  hope  not,  said  the  Corporal.  —  But  go  on.  Trim, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  thy  story.  — 

When  I  went  up,  continued  the  Corporal,  into  the  lieutenant's 
room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes, 

—  he  was  lying  in  his  bed,  with  his  head  raised  upon  his  hand, 
with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief beside  it.  —  The  youth  was  just  stooping  down  to  take 
up  the  cushion,  upon  which,  I  supposed,  he  had  been  kneeling; 

—  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed;  —  and  as  he  rose,  in  taking 
up  the  cushion  with  one  hand,  he  reached  out  his  other  to  take 
it  away  at  the  same  time.  —  Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,  said 
the  lieutenant.  — 

He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I  had  walked  up  close  to 
his  bedside.  —  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said  he, 
you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  master,  with  my  little  boy's 
thanks  along  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me.  —  If  he  was 
of  Levens's,  —  said  the  lieutenant. —  I  told  him  your  Honor 
was.  —  Then,  said  he,  I  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in 
Flanders,  and  remember  him,  —  but  'tis  most  likely,  as  I  had 
not  the  honor  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  me.  —  You  will  tell  him,  however,  that  the  person 
his  good-nature  has  laid  under  obligations  to  him,  is  one  Le 
Fevre,  a  lieutenant  in  Angus's ;  —  but  he  knows  me  not,  —  said 
he,  a  second  time,  musing ;  —  possibly  he  may  my  story,  added 
he.  —  Pray  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at  Breda,  whose 
wife  was  most  unfortunately  killed  with  a  musket-shot,  as  she 
lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent.  —  I  remember  the  story,  an'  please 
your  Honor,  said  I,  very  well.  —  Do  you  so  ?  —  said  he,  wiping 
his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief,  —  then  well  may  I.  —  In  say- 
ing this,  he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  his  bosom,  which  seemed 
tied  with  a  black  ribbon  about  his  neck,  and  kissed  it  twice. 

—  Here,  Billy,  said  he ;  —  the  boy  flew  across  the  room  to  the 
bedside,  —  and  falling  down  upon  his  knee,  took  the  ring  in 
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his  hand,  and  kissed  it  too,  —  then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  sigh,  —  I  wish, 
Trim,  I  was  asleep,  — 

Your  Honor,  replied  the  Corporal,  is  too  much  concerned. 
—  Shall  I  pour  out  your  Honor  a  glass  of  sack,  to  your  pipe?  — 
Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby.   .   .   . 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honor ;  —  though  I  tell  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  when  coop'd  in  betwixt  a  natural 
and  a  positive  law,  know  not,  for  their  souls,  which  way  in  the 
world  to  turn  themselves.  —  That  notwithstanding  my  uncle 
Toby  was  warmly  engaged  at  that  time  in  carrying  on  the  siege 
of  Dendermond,  parallel  with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theirs  so  vig- 
orously, that  they  scarce  allowed  him  time  to  get  his  dinner :  — 
that  nevertheless  he  gave  up  Dendermond,  though  he  had 
already  made  a  lodgment  upon  the  counterscarp ;  —  and  bent 
his  whole  thoughts  towards  the  private  distresses  at  the  inn; 
and,  except  that  he  ordered  the  garden-gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by 
which  he  might  be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of  Dendermond 
into  a  blockade,  —  he  left  Dendermond  to  itself,  —  to  be  re- 
lieved or  not  by  the  French  king,  as  the  French  king  thought 
good;  and  only  considered  how  he  himself  should  relieve  the 
poor  lieutenant  and  his  son. 

—  That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  shall 
recompense  thee  for  this.  — 

Thou  hast  left  this  matter  short,  said  my  uncle  Toby  to  the 
Corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  bed,  and  I  will  tell  thee  in 
what.  Trim. —  In  the  first  place,  when  thou  mad'st  an  offer  of 
my  services  to  Le  Fevre,  —  as  sickness  and  traveling  are  both 
expensive,  and  thou  knew'st  he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with 
a  son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself,  out  of  his  pay,  —  that  thou 
didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my  purse;  because,  had  he 
stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim,  he  had  been  as  welcome 
to  it  as  myself.  —  Your  Honor  knows,  said  the  Corporal,  I  had 
no  orders.  —  True,  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  —  thou  didst  very 
right.  Trim,  as  a  soldier,  —  but  certainly  very  wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  hast  the  same 
excuse,  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  —  when  thou  offeredst  him 
whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  shouldst  have  offered  him  my 
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house  too.  —  A  sick  brother  officer  should  have  the  best  quarters, 
Trim,  and  if  we  had  him  with  us,  —  we  could  tend  and  look  to 
him.  —  Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself,  Trim,  and  what 
with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's,  and  his  boy's,  and 
mine  together,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  once,  and  set  him 
upon  his  legs.  — 

—  In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  added  my  uncle  Toby, 
smiling,  —  he  might  march.  —  He  will  never  march,  an'  please 
your  Honor,  in  this  world,  said  the  Corporal,  He  will  march, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bed  with  one 
shoe  off,  —  An'  please  your  Honor,  said  the  Corporal,  he  will 
never  march,  but  to  his  grave.  —  He  shall  march,  cried  my 
uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which  had  a  shoe  on,  though 
without  advancing  an  inch,  —  he  shall  march  to  his  regiment. 
—  He  cannot  stand  it,  said  the  Corporal.  —  He  shall  be  sup- 
ported, said  my  uncle  Toby.  —  He'll  drop  at  last,  said  the 
Corporal,  and  what  will  become  of  his  boy  ?  — He  shall  not  drop, 
said  my  uncle  Toby,  firmly.  —  A-well-a-day !  do  what  we  can 
for  him,  said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  —  the  poor  soul 
will  die.  —  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — ,  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

—  The  accusing  spirit  which  flew  up  to  Heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blush'd  as  he  gave  it  in ;  and  the  recording  angel, 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropp'd  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted 
it  out  forever. 

—  My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  —  put  his  purse  into 
his  breeches-pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  Corporal  to  go 
early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  —  he  went  to  bed,  and 
fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after,  to  every  eye  in  the 
village  but  Le  Fevre's  and  his  afflicted  son's ;  the  hand  of  death 
press'd  heavy  upon  his  eyelids ;  —  and  hardly  could  the  wheel 
at  the  cistern  turn  round  its  circle,  —  when  my  uncle  Toby,  who 
had  rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  entered  the  lieu- 
tenant's room,  and  without  preface  or  apology,  sat  himself 
down  upon  the  chair  by  the  bedside,  and,  independently  of 
all  modes  and  customs,  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner  an  old 
friend  and  brother  officer  would  have  done  it,  and  asked  him 
how  he  did,  —  how  he  had  rested  in  the  night,  —  what  was  his 
complaint,  —  where  was  his  pain,  —  and  what  he  could  do  to 
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help  him ;  —  and  without  giving  him  time  to  answer  any  one  of  the 
inquiries,  went  on  and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he  had 
been  concerting  with  the  Corporal  the  night  before  for  him. 

—  You  shall  go  home  directly,  Le  Fevre,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  to  my  house,  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's 
the  matter,  —  and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  —  and  the  Corporal 
shall  be  your  nurse;  —  and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Le  Fevre.  — 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  Toby,  —  not  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  —  but  the  cause  of  it,  —  which  let  you  at  once 
into  his  soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature.  To 
this,  there  was  something  in  his  looks,  and  voice,  and  manner, 
superadded,  which  eternally  beckoned  to  the  unfortunate  to 
come  and  take  shelter  under  him;  so  that  before  my  uncle 
Toby  had  half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to  the 
father,  had  the  son  insensibly  pressed  up  close  to  his  knees,  and 
had  taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  was  pulling  it  to- 
wards him.  —  The  blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Fevre,  which  were 
waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their 
last  citadel,  the  heart  —  rallied  back,  —  the  film  forsook  his 
eyes  for  a  moment ;  —  he  looked  up  wishfully  in  my  uncle 
Toby's  face;  —  then  cast  a  look  upon  his  boy;  —  and  that 
ligament,  fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken.  — 

Nature  instantly  ebb'd  again ;  —  the  film  returned  to  its 
place ;  —  the  pulse  fluttered,  —  stopp'd,  —  went  on,  —  throbb'd, 
—  stopp'd  again,  —  mov'd,  —  stopp'd,  —  shall  I  go  on?  — 
No. 

(From  "A  Sentimental  Journey") 
THE    DEAD    ASS 

And  this,  said  he,  putting  the  remains  of  a  crust  into  his 
wallet,  and  this  should  have  been  thy  portion,  said  he,  hadst 
thou  been  alive  to  have  shared  it  with  me.  I  thought,  by  the 
accent,  it  had  been  an  apostrophe  to  his  child ;  but  'twas  to  his 
ass,  and  to  the  very  ass  we  had  seen  dead  in  the  road,  which 
had  occasioned  La  Fleur's  misadventure.  The  man  seemed  to 
lament  it  much ;  and  it  instantly  brought  into  my  mind  Sancho's 
lamentation  for  his;  but  he  did  it  with  more  true  touches  of 
nature. 
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The  mourner  was  sitting  upon  a  stone  bench  at  the  door, 
with  the  ass's  pannel  and  its  bridle  on  one  side,  which  he  took 
up  from  time  to  time,  then  laid  them  down,  look'd  at  them,  and 
shook  his  head.  He  then  took  his  crust  of  bread  out  of  his 
wallet  again,  as  if  to  eat  it,  held  it  some  time  in  his  hand,  then 
laid  it  upon  the  bit  of  his  ass's  bridle,  look'd  wistfully  at  the 
little  arrangement  he  had  made,  and  then  gave  a  sigh. 

The  simplicity  of  his  grief  drew  numbers  about  him,  and  La 
Fleur  among  the  rest,  whilst  the  horses  were  getting  ready;  as 
I  continued  sitting  in  the  post-chaise,  I  could  see  and  hear  over 
their  heads. 

He  said  he  had  come  last  from  Spain,  where  he  had  been 
from  the  furthest  borders  of  Franconia;  and  had  got  so  far  on 
his  return  home  when  his  ass  died.  Every  one  seemed  desirous 
to  know  what  business  could  have  taken  so  old  and  poor  a  man 
so  far  a  journey  from  his  own  home. 

It  had  pleased  Heaven,  he  said,  to  bless  him  with  three  sons, 
the  finest  lads  in  all  Germany;  but  having,  in  one  week,  lost 
two  of  the  eldest  of  them  by  the  smallpox,  and  the  youngest 
falling  ill  of  the  same  distemper,  he  was  afraid  of  being  bereft 
of  them  all;  and  made  a  vow,  if  Heaven  would  not  take  him 
from  him  also,  he  would  go,  in  gratitude,  to  St.  lago  in  Spain. 

When  the  mourner  got  this  far  on  his  story,  he  stopp'd  to 
pay  Nature  his  tribute,  and  wept  bitterly. 

He  said.  Heaven  had  accepted  the  conditions,  and  that  he 
had  set  out  from  his  cottage  with  this  poor  creature,  who  had 
been  a  patient  partner  of  his  journey;  that  it  had  eat  the  same 
bread  with  him  all  the  way,  and  was  unto  him  as  a  friend. 

Everybody  who  stood  about  heard  the  poor  fellow  with  con- 
cern. La  Fleur  offered  him  money.  The  mourner  said  he  did 
not  want  it ;  it  was  not  the  value  of  the  ass,  but  the  loss  of  him. 
The  ass,  he  said,  he  was  assured,  loved  him;  and,  upon  this, 
told  them  a  long  story  of  mischance  upon  their  passage  over 
the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  which  had  separated  them  from  each 
other  three  days;  during  which  time  the  ass  had  sought  him 
as  much  as  he  had  sought  the  ass;  and  that  they  had  scarce 
either  ate  or  drunk  till  they  met. 

Thou  hast  one  comfort,  friend,  said  I,  at  least,  in  the  loss  of 
thy  poor  beast,  I'm  sure  thou  hast  been  a  merciful  master  to 
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him.  Alas  !  said  the  mourner,  I  thought  so  when  he  was  ahve ; 
but  now  that  he  is  dead,  I  think  otherwise.  I  fear  the  weight 
of  myself  and  my  afflictions  together,  have  been  too  much  for 
him;  they  have  shortened  the  poor  creature's  days,  and  I  fear 
I  have  them  to  answer  for.  Shame  on  the  world !  said  I  to 
myself.  Did  we  but  love  each  other  as  this  poor  soul  loved 
his  ass,  'twould  be  something. 

THE    PULSE 

Hail,  ye  small  sweet  courtesies  of  life,  for  smooth  do  you 
make  the  road  of  it  like  grace  and  beauty,  which  beget  inclina- 
tions to  love  at  first  sight:  'tis  ye  who  open  this  door,  and  let 
the  stranger  in. 

Pray,  Madame,  said  I,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  which 
way  I  must  turn  to  go  to  the  Opera  Comiqiie.  Most  willingly. 
Monsieur,  said  she,  laying  aside  her  work. 

I  had  given  a  cast  with  my  eye  into  half  a  dozen  shops  as  I 
came  along,  in  search  of  a  face  not  likely  to  be  disordered  by 
such  an  interruption;  till,  at  last,  this  hitting  my  fancy,  I  had 
walked  in. 

She  was  working  a  pair  of  ruffles  as  she  sat  in  a  low  chair  on 
the  far  side  of  the  shop  facing  the  door. 

Tres  volentiers;  most  willingly,  said  she,  laying  her  work 
down  upon  a  chair  next  her,  and  rising  up  from  the  low  chair 
she  was  sitting  in,  with  so  cheerful  a  movement  and  so  cheerful 
a  look,  that,  had  I  been  laying  out  fifty  Louis  d'ors  with  her,  I 
should  have  said  —  "This  woman  is  grateful." 

You  must  turn.  Monsieur,  said  she,  going  with  me  to  the 
door  of  the  shop,  and  pointing  the  way  down  the  street  I  was 
to  take,  you  must  turn  first  to  your  left  hand,  mais,  prenez 
garde,  there  are  two  turns;  and  be  so  good  as  to  take  the  second, 
then  go  down  a  little  way,  and  you'll  see  a  church,  and  when 
you  are  past  it,  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  turn  directly  to  the 
right,  and  that  will  lead  you  to  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Neiif, 
which  you  must  cross,  and  there  any  one  will  do  himself  the 
pleasure  to  show  you. 

She  repeated  her  instructions  three  times  over  to  me,  with 
the  same  good-natur'd  patience  the  third  time  as  the  first;  and 
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if  tones  and  manners  have  a  meaning,  which  certainly  they  have, 
unless  to  hearts  which  shut  them  out,  she  seemed  really  inter- 
ested that  I  should  not  lose  myself. 

I  will  not  suppose  it  was  the  woman's  beauty,  notwithstand- 
ing she  was  the  handsomest  grisette,  I  think,  I  ever  saw,  which 
had  much  to  do  with  the  sense  I  had  of  her  courtesy,  only  I 
remember,  when  I  told  her  how  much  I  was  obliged  to  her, 
that  I  looked  very  full  in  her  eyes,  and  that  I  repeated  my 
thanks  as  often  as  she  had  done  her  instructions. 

I  had  not  got  ten  paces  from  the  door,  before  I  found  I  had 
forgot  every  tittle  of  what  she  had  said :  so  looking  back,  and 
seeing  her  standing  in  the  door  of  the  shop,  as  if  to  look  whether 
I  went  right  or  not,  I  returned  back,  to  ask  her  whether  the 
first  turn  was  to  my  right  or  left,  for  that  I  had  absolutely  for- 
got. Is  it  possible  ?  said  she,  half  laughing.  'Tis  very  possible, 
replied  I,  when  a  man  is  thinking  more  of  a  woman  than  of  her 
good  advice. 

As  this  was  the  real  truth,  she  took  it,  as  every  woman  takes 
a  matter  of  right,  with  a  slight  courtesy. 

Attendez,  said  she,  laying  her  hand  upon  my  arm  to  detain 
me,  whilst  she  called  a  lad  out  of  a  back  shop  to  get  ready  a 
parcel  of  gloves.  I  am  just  going  to  send  him,  said  she,  with  a 
packet  into  that  quarter ;  and  if  you  will  have  the  complaisance 
to  step  in,  it  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  and  he  shall  attend 
you  to  the  place.  So  I  walked  in  with  her  to  the  far  side  of  the 
shop;  and  taking  up  the  ruffle  in  my  hands  which  she  laid 
upon  the  chair,  as  if  I  had  a  mind  to  sit,  she  sat  down  herself 
in  her  low  chair,  and  I  instantly  sat  myself  down  beside  her. 

He  will  be  ready.  Monsieur,  said  she,  in  a  moment.  And  in 
that  moment,  replied  I,  most  willingly  would  I  say  something 
very  civil  to  you  for  all  these  courtesies.  Any  one  may  do  a 
casual  act  of  good-nature,  but  a  continuation  of  them  shows  it 
is  a  part  of  the  temperature;  and,  certainly,  added  I,  if  it  is 
the  same  blood  which  comes  from  the  heart  which  descends  to 
the  extremes  (touching  her  wrist)  I  am  sure  you  must  have  one 
of  the  best  pulses  of  any  woman  in  the  world.  Feel  it,  said 
she,  holding  out  her  arm.  So  laying  down  my  hat,  I  took 
hold  of  her  fingers  in  one  hand,  and  applied  the  two  fore- 
fingers of  my  other  to  the  artery. 
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Would  to  Heaven !  my  dear  Eugenius,  thou  hadst  passed  by. 
and  beheld  me  sitting  in  my  black  coat,  and  in  my  lack-a-day- 
sical  manner,  counting  the  throbs  of  it,  one  by  one,  with  as 
much  true  devotion  as  if  I  had  been  watching  the  critical  ebb 
or  flow  of  her  fever !  How  wouldst  thou  have  laughed  and 
moralized  upon  my  new  profession!  and  thou  shouldst  have 
laughed  and  moralized  on.  Trust  me,  my  dear  Eugenius,  I 
should  have  said  "there  are  worse  occupations  in  this  world 
than  feeling  a  woman's  pulse."  But  a  grisette's!  thou  wouldst 
have  said,  and  in  an  open  shop,  Yorick !  So  much  the  better : 
for  when  my  views  are  direct,  Eugenius,  I  care  not  if  all  the 
world  saw  me  feel  it. 

THE  HUSBAND 

I  HAD  counted  twenty  pulsations,  and  was  going  on  fast 
towards  the  fortieth,  when  her  husband  coming  unexpected 
from  a  back  parlor  into  the  shop,  put  me  a  little  out  in  my 
reckoning.  'Twas  nobody  but  her  husband,  she  said  —  so  I 
began  a  fresh  score.  Monsieur  is  so  good,  quoth  she,  as  he 
passed  by  us,  as  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  feeling  my  pulse. 
The  husband  took  off  his  hat,  and  making  me  a  bow,  said,  I 
did  him  too  much  honor;  and  having  said  that,  he  put  on  his 
hat  and  walked  out. 

Good  God!  said  I  to  myself,  as  he  went  out,  and  can  this 
man  be  the  husband  of  this  woman ! 

Let  it  not  torment  the  few  who  know  what  must  have  been 
the  grounds  of  this  exclamation,  if  I  explain  it  to  those  who  do 
not. 

In  London,  a  shopkeeper  and  a  shopkeeper's  wife  seem  to  be 
one  bone  and  one  flesh.  In  the  several  endowments  of  mind 
and  body,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  has  it,  so 
as  in  general  to  be  upon  a  par,  and  to  tally  with  each  other  as 
nearly  as  a  man  and  wife  need  to  do. 

In  Paris,  there  are  scarce  two  orders  of  beings  more  different ; 
for  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  shop  not  resting 
in  the  husband,  he  seldom  comes  there:  in  some  dark  and  dis- 
mal room  behind,  he  sits  commerceless  in  his  thrum  night-cap, 
the  same  rough  son  of  Nature  that  Nature  left  him. 
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The  genius  of  a  people  where  nothing  but  the  monarchy  ia 
salique,  having  ceded  this  department,  with  sundry  others, 
totally  to  the  women,  by  a  continual  higgling  with  customers 
of  all  ranks  and  sizes  from  morning  to  night,  like  so  many 
rough  pebbles  shook  long  together  in  a  bag,  by  amicable  col- 
lisions, they  have  worn  down  their  asperities  and  sharp  angles, 
and  not  only  become  round  and  smooth,  but  will  receive,  some 
of  them,  a  polish  like  a  brilliant  —  Monsieur  le  Mari  is  little 
better  than  the  stone  under  your  foot. 

Surely,  surely,  man !  it  is  not  good  for  thee  to  sit  alone ;  thou 
wast  made  for  social  intercourse  and  gentle  greetings;  and  this 
improvement  of  our  natures  from  it,  I  appeal  to,  as  my  evidence. 

And  how  does  it  beat.  Monsieur?  said  she.  With  all  the 
benignity,  said  I,  looT^ing  quietly  in  her  eyes,  that  I  expected. 
She  was  going  to  say  something  civil  in  return,  but  the  lad 
came  into  the  shop  with  the  gloves.  Aprdpos,  said  I,  I  want  a 
couple  of  pairs  myself. 

THE    GLOVES 

The  beautiful  grisette  rose  up  when  I  said  this,  and,  going 
behind  the  counter,  reached  down  a  parcel,  and  untied  it:  I 
advanced  to  the  side  over  against  her:  but  they  were  all  too 
large.  The  beautiful  grisette  measured  them  one  by  one  across 
my  hand.  It  would  not  alter  the  dimensions.  She  begged  I 
would  try  a  single  pair,  which  seemed  to  be  the  least.  She  held 
it  open ;  my  hand  slipped  into  it  at  once.  It  will  not  do,  said  I, 
shaking  my  head  a  little.     No,  said  she,  doing  the  same  thing. 

There  are  certain  combined  looks  of  simple  subtlety,  where 
whim,  and  sense,  and  seriousness,  and  nonsense,  are  so  blended, 
that  all  the  languages  of  Babel  set  loose  together,  could  not 
express  them:  they  are  communicated  and  caught  so  instan- 
taneously, that  you  can  scarce  say  which  party  is  the  infector. 
I  leave  it  to  your  men  of  words  to  swell  pages  about  it;  it  is 
enough  in  the  present  to  say  again,  the  gloves  would  not  do;  so 
folding  our  hands  within  our  arms,  we  both  loll'd  upon  the 
counter;  it  was  narrow,  and  there  was  just  room  for  the  parcel 
to  lay  between  us. 

The  beautiful  grisette  looked  sometimes  at  the  gloves,  then 
sideways  to  the  window,  then  at  the  gloves,  and  then  at  me.    I 
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was  not  disposed  to  break  silence ;  I  followed  her  example :  so 
I  looked  at  the  gloves,  then  to  the  window,  then  at  the  gloves, 
and  then  at  her,  and  so  on  alternately. 

I  found  I  lost  considerably  in  every  attack:  she  had  a  quick 
black  eye,  and  shot  through  two  such  long  and  silken  eye- 
lashes with  such  penetration,  that  she  looked  into  my  very 
heart  and  reins.  It  may  seem  strange;  but  I  could  actually 
feel  she  did. 

It  is  no  matter,  said  I,  taking  up  a  couple  of  the  pairs  next 
me,  and  putting  them  into  my  pocket. 

I  was  sensible  the  beautiful  grisette  had  not  asked  a  single 
livre  above  the  price.  I  wished  she  had  asked  a  livre  more; 
and  was  puzzling  my  brains  how  to  bring  the  matter  about. 
Do  you  think,  my  dear  Sir,  said  she,  mistaking  my  embarrass- 
ment, that  I  could  ask  a  sous  too  much  of  a  stranger,  and  of  a 
stranger  whose  politeness,  more  than  his  want  of  gloves,  has 
done  me  the  honor  to  lay  himself  at  my  mercy!  M'en  croyez 
capable  ?  Faith !  not  I,  said  I :  and  if  you  were,  you  are  wel- 
come. So  counting  the  money  into  her  hand,  and  with  a  lower 
bow  than  one  generally  makes  to  a  shopkeeper's  wife,  I  went 
out;   and  her  lad  with  his  parcel  followed  me. 

THE    STARLING 

EuGENius,  knowing  that  I  was  as  little  subject  to  be  over- 
burthen'd  with  money  as  thought,  had  drawn  me  aside  to  inter- 
rogate me  how  much  I  had  taken  care  for.  Upon  telling  him 
the  exact  sum,  Eugenius  shook  his  head,  and  said  it  would  not 
do;  so  pull'd  out  his  purse,  in  order  to  empty  it  into  mine. 
I've  enough,  in  conscience,  Eugenius,  said  I.  Indeed,  Yorick, 
you  have  not,  replied  Eugenius  —  I  know  France  and  Italy 
better  than  you.  But  you  don't  consider,  Eugenius,  said  I, 
refusing  the  offer,  that  before  I  have  been  three  days  in  Paris, 
I  shall  take  care  to  say  or  do  something  or  other  for  which  I 
shall  get  clapp'd  up  into  the  Bastile,  and  that  I  shall  live  there 
a  couple  of  months  entirely  at  the  King  of  France's  expense. 
I  beg  pardon,  said  Eugenius,  dryly:  really,  I  had  forgot  that 
resource. 

Now  the  event  that  I  treated  gaily,  came  seriously  to  my  door. 
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Is  it  folly,  or  nonchalance,  or  philosophy,  or  pertinacity:  oi 
what  is  it  in  me,  that  after  all,  when  La  Fleur  had  gone  dov/n- 
stairs,  and  I  was  quite  alone,  I  could  not  bring  down  my  mind 
to  think  of  it  otherwise  than  I  had  then  spoken  of  it  to  Eugenius? 

And  as  for  the  Bastille,  the  terror  is  in  the  word.  Make  the 
most  of  it  you  can,  said  I  to  myself,  the  Bastille  is  but  another 
word  for  a  tower ;  and  a  tower  is  but  another  word  for  a  house 
you  can't  get  out  of.  Mercy  on  the  gouty !  for  they  are  in  it 
twice  a  year.  But  with  nine  livres  a  day,  and  pen  and  ink  and 
paper  and  patience,  albeit  a  man  can't  get  out,  he  may  do  very 
well  within,  at  least  for  a  month  or  six  weeks;  at  the  end  of 
which,  if  he  is  a  harmless  fellow,  his  innocence  appears,  and  he 
comes  out  a  better  and  wiser  man  than  he  went  in. 

I  had  some  occasion  (I  forget  what)  to  step  into  the  court- 
yard, as  I  settled  this  account ;  and  remember  I  walked  down- 
stairs in  no  small  triumph  with  the  conceit  of  my  reasoning. 
Beshrew  the  somber  pencil !  said  I,  vauntingly,  for  I  envy  not 
its  power,  which  paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard  and  deadly 
a  coloring.  The  mind  sits  terrified  at  the  objects  she  has  mag- 
nified herself,  and  blackened :  reduce  them  to  their  proper  size 
and  hue,  she  overlooks  them.  'Tis  true,  said  I,  correcting  the 
proposition,  the  Bastille  is  not  an  evil  to  be  despised.  But  strip 
it  of  its  towers,  fill  up  the  fosse,  unbarricade  the  doors,  call  it 
simply  a  confinement,  and  suppose  'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  dis- 
temper, and  not  of  a  man,  which  holds  you  in  it,  the  evil  vanishes, 
and  you  bear  the  other  half  without  complaint. 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of  this  soliloquy,  with  a 
voice  which  I  took  to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained  "  it  could 
not  get  out."  I  look'd  up  and  down  the  passage,  and  seeing 
neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  I  went  out  without  further 
attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  passage,  I  heard  the  same 
words  repeated  twice  over;  and  looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  a 
starling  hung  in  a  little  cage.  "  I  can't  get  out,  I  can't  get  out," 
said  the  starling. 

I  stood  looking  at  the  bird:  and  to  every  person  who  came 
through  the  passage,  it  i-an  fluttering  to  the  side  towards  which 
they  approach'd  it,  with  the  same  lamentation  of  its  captivity, 
"I  can't  get  out,"  said  the  starling.     God  help  thee!   said  I, 
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but  I'll  let  thee  out,  cost  what  it  will;  so  I  turned  about  the 
cage  to  get  the  door :  it  was  twisted  and  double  twisted  so  fast 
with  wire,  there  was  no  getting  it  open  without  pulling  the  cage 
to  pieces.    I  took  both  hands  to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was  attempting  his  deliver- 
ance, and  thrusting  his  head  through  the  treUis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient.  I  fear,  poor  creature,  said  I, 
I  cannot  set  thee  at  liberty.  "No,"  said  the  starling;  "I  can't 
get  out,  I  can't  get  out,"  said  the  starling. 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more  tenderly  awakened; 
nor  do  I  remember  an  incident  in  my  life  where  the  dissipated 
spirits  to  which  my  reason  had  been  a  bubble  were  so  suddenly 
called  home.  Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  yet  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted  that  in  one  moment  they 
overthrew  all  my  systematic  reasonings  upon  the  Bastille;  and 
I  heavily  walked  upstairs,  unsaying  every  word  I  had  said  in 
going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  Slavery,  said  I,  still  thou 
art  a  bitter  draft!  and  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have 
been  made  to  drink  of  thee,  thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  ac- 
count. 'Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  gracious  goddess,  address- 
ing myself  to  Liberty,  whom  all  in  public  or  in  private  worship, 
whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever  will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself 
shall  change.  No  tint  of  words  can  spot  thy  snowy  mantle, 
or  chemic  power  turn  thy  scepter  into  iron ;  with  thee  to  smile 
upon  him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is  happier  than  his 
monarch,  from  whose  court  thou  art  exiled.  Gracious  Heaven  ! 
cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step  but  one  in  my  ascent, 
grant  me  but  health,  thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me  but 
this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion,  and  shower  down  thy  miters, 
if  it  seems  good  unto  thy  Divine  Providence,  upon  those  heads 
which  are  aching  for  them. 

THE    CAPTIVE 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into  my  room.  I  sat  down 
close  by  my  table,  and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I  began 
to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of  confinement.  I  was  in  a 
right  frame  for  it,  and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagination. 
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I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions  of  my  fellow-creatures 
born  to  no  inheritance  but  slavery ;  but  finding,  however  affect- 
ing the  picture  was,  that  I  could  not  bring  it  near  me,  and  that 
the  multitude  of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but  distract  me, — 

I  took  a  single  captive;  and  having  first  shut  him  up  in  his 
dungeon,  I  then  looked  through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door 
to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  body  half  wasted  away  with  long  expectation 
and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart  it 
was  which  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon  looking  nearer,  I 
saw  him  pale  and  feverish;  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze 
had  not  once  fanned  his  blood;  he  had  seen  no  sun,  no  moon, 
in  all  that  time ;  nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsman  breathed 
through  his  lattice  !    'His  children  ! 

But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I  was  forced  to  go 
on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait. 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the 
farthest  corner  of  his  dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticks  was  laid  at  the  head, 
notched  all  over  with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had  passed 
there;  he  had  one  of  these  little  sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with 
a  rusty  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to  add  to 
the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted  up  a 
hopeless  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it  down,  shook  his 
head,  and  went  on  with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his 
chains  upon  his  legs,  a£  he  turned  his  body  to  lay  his  little  stick 
upon  the  bundle.  He  gave  a  deep  sigh.  I  saw  the  iron  enter 
into  his  soul !  I  burst  into  tears.  I  could  not  sustain  the 
picture  of  confinement  which  my  fancy  had  drawn. 


THE   SWORD 

When  states  and  empires  have  their  periods  of  declension, 
and  feel  in  their  turns  what  distress  and  poverty  is,  I  stop  not 

to  tell  the  causes  which  gradually  brought  the  house  of  d'E 

in  Brittany  into  decay.     The  Marquis  d'E had  fought  up 

against  his  condition  with  great  firmness;   wishing  to  preserve 
and  still  show  to  the  world  some  little  fragments  of  what  his 
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ancestors  had  been;  their  indiscretions  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power.  There  was  enough  left  for  the  little  exigencies  of  ob- 
scurity. But  he  had  two  boys  who  looked  up  to  him  for  light; 
he  thought  they  deserved  it.  He  had  tried  his  sword,  it  could 
not  open  the  way,  the  mounting  was  too  expensive,  and  simple 
economy  was  not  a  match  for  it:  there  was  no  resource  but 
commerce. 

In  any  other  province  in  France  save  Brittany,  this  was 
smiting  the  root  forever  of  the  little  tree  his  pride  and  affection 
wished  to  see  reblossom.  But  in  Brittany,  there  being  a  pro- 
vision for  this,  he  availed  himself  of  it ;  and  taking  an  occasion 
when  the  States  were  assembled  at  Rennes,  the  Marquis,  at- 
tended with  his  two  boys,  entered  the  court ;  and  having  pleaded 
the  right  of  an  ancient  law  of  the  duchy,  which,  though  seldom 
claimed,  he  said,  was  no  less  in  force,  he  took  his  sword  from 
his  side.  Here,  said  he,  take  it;  and  be  trusty  guardians  of  it 
till  better  times  put  me  in  condition  to  reclaim  it. 

The  president  accepted  the  Marquis's  sword ;  he  stayed  a  few 
minutes  to  see  it  deposited  in  the  archives  of  his  house,  and 
departed. 

The  Marquis  and  his  whole  family  embarked  the  next  day 
for  Martinico,  and  in  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  suc- 
cessful application  to  business,  with  some  unlooked-for  be- 
quests from  distant  branches  of  his  house,  returned  home  to 
reclaim  his  nobility,  and  to  support  it. 

It  was  an  incident  of  good  fortune  which  wull  never  happen 
to  any  traveler  but  a  sentimental  one,  that  I  should  be  at 
Rennes  at  the  very  time  of  this  solemn  requisition.  I  call  it 
solemn ;  it  was  so  to  me. 

The  Marquis  entered  the  court  with  his  whole  family:  he 
supported  his  lady;  his  eldest  son  supported  his  sister,  and  his 
youngest  was  at  the  other  extreme  of  the  line  next  his  mother; 
he  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face  twice. 

There  was  a  dead  silence.  When  the  Marquis  had  ap- 
proached within  six  paces  of  the  tribunal,  he  gave  the  Mar- 
chioness to  his  youngest  son,  and  advancing  three  steps  before 
his  family,  he  reclaimed  his  sword. 

His  sword  was  given  him :  and  the  moment  he  got  it  into  his 
hand,  he  drew  it  almost  out  of  the  scabbard :   'twas  the  shining 
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face  of  a  friend  he  had  once  given  up:  he  looked  attentively 
along  it,  beginning  at  the  hilt,  as  if  to  see  whether  it  was  the 
same,  when  observing  a  little  rust  which  it  had  contracted  near 
the  point,  he  brought  it  near  his  eye,  and  bending  his  head 
down  over  it,  I  think  I  saw  a  tear  fall  upon  the  place :  I  could 
not  be  deceived  by  what  followed, 

"I  shall  find,"  said  he,  "some  other  way  to  get  off." 
When  the  Marquis  had  said  this,  he  returned  his  sword  into 
its  scabbard,  made  a  bow  to  the  guardians  of  it,  and  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  his  two  sons  following  him,  walked  out. 
O  how  I  envied  his  feelings ! 
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Tales,"  "Memoirs  and  Portraits,"  "The  Black  Arrow,"  "The  Master  of 
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Stevenson's  writings  are  notable  for  their  beauty  of  style  and  the  cheerful 
spirit  that  pervades  them.    They  seem  to  be  sufifused  with  sunshine. 

A  LODGING  FOR  THE  NIGHT 

It  was  late  in  November,  1456,  The  snow  fell  over  Paris 
with  rigorous,  relentless  persistence;  sometimes  the  wind  made 
a  sally  and  scattered  it  in  flying  vortices ;  sometimes  there  was  a 
lull,  and  flake  after  flake  descended  out  of  the  black  night  air, 
silent,  circuitoijs,  interminable.  To  poor  people,  looking  up 
under  moist  eyebrows,  it  seemed  a  wonder  where  it  all  came  from. 
Master  Francis  Villon  had  propounded  an  alternative  that  after- 
noon, at  a  tavern  window :  was  it  only  Pagan  Jupiter  plucking 
geese  upon  Olympus?   or  were  the  holy  angels  molting?      He 
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was  only  a  poor  Master  of  Arts,  he  went  on ;  and  as  the  question 
somewhat  touched  upon  divinity,  he  durst  not  venture  to  con- 
clude. A  silly  old  priest  from  Montargis,  who  was  among  the 
company,  treated  the  young  rascal  to  a  bottle  of  wine  in  honor 
of  the  jest  and  grimaces  with  which  it  was  accompanied,  and 
swore  on  his  own  white  beard  that  he  had  been  just  such  an- 
other irreverent  dog  when  he  was  Villon's  age. 

The  air  was  raw  and  pointed,  but  not  far  below  freezing;  and 
the  flakes  were  large,  damp,  and  adhesive.  The  whole  city  was 
sheeted  up.  An  army  might  have  marched  from  end  to  end  and 
not  a  footfall  given  the  alarm.  If  there  were  any  belated  birds 
in  heaven,  they  saw  the  island  like  a  large  white  patch,  and  the 
bridges  like  slim  white  spars,  on  the  black  ground  of  the  river. 
High  up  overhead  the  snow  settled  among  the  tracery  of  the 
cathedral  towers.  Many  a  niche  was  drifted  full ;  many  a  statue 
wore  a  long  white  bonnet  on  its  grotesque  or  sainted  head.  The 
gargoyles  had  been  transformed  into  great  false  noses,  drooping 
towards  the  point.  The  crockets  were  like  upright  pillows  swol- 
len on  one  side.  In  the  intervals  of  the  wind,  there  was  a  dull 
sound  of  dripping  about  the  precincts  of  the  church. 

The  cemetery  of  St.  John  had  taken  its  own  share  of  the  snow. 
All  the  graves  were  decently  covered ;  tall  white  housetops  stood 
around  in  grave  array;  worthy  burghers  were  long  ago  in  bed, 
be-nigh tcapped  like  their  domiciles ;  there  was  no  light  in  all  the 
neighborhood  but  a  little  peep  from  a  lamp  that  hung  swinging 
in  the  church  choir,  and  tossed  the  shadows  to  and  fro  in  time  to 
its  oscillations.  The  clock  was  hard  on  ten  when  the  patrol  went 
by  with  halberds  and  a  lantern,  beating  their  hands;  and  they 
saw  nothing  suspicious  about  the  cemetery  of  St.  John. 

Yet  there  was  a  small  house,  backed  up  against  the  cemetery 
wall,  which  was  still  awake,  and  awake  to  evil  purpose,  in  that 
snoring  district.  There  was  not  much  to  betray  it  from  without; 
only  a  stream  of  warm  vapor  from  the  chimney-top,  a  patch 
where  the  snow  melted  on  the  roof,  and  a  few  half-obliterated 
footprints  at  the  door.  But  within,  behind  the  shuttered  win- 
dows. Master  Francis  Villon  the  poet,  and  some  of  the  thievish 
crew  with  whom  he  consorted,  were  keeping  the  night  alive  and 
passing  round  the  bottle. 

A  great  pile  of  living  embers  diffused  a  strong  and  ruddy  glow 
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from  the  arched  chimney.  Before  this  straddled  Dom  Nicolas, 
the  Picardy  monk,  with  his  skirts  picked  up  and  his  fat  legs  bared 
to  the  comfortable  warmth.  His  dilated  shadow  cut  the  room  in 
half;  and  the  firelight  only  escaped  on  either  side  of  his  broad 
person,  and  in  a  little  pool  between  his  outspread  feet.  His  face 
had  the  beery,  bruised  appearance  of  the  continual  drinker's; 
it  was  covered  with  a  network  of  congested  veins,  purple  in 
ordinary  cricumstances,  but  now  pale  violet,  for  even  with  his 
back  to  the  fire  the  cold  pinched  him  on  the  other  side.  His 
cowl  had  half  fallen  back,  and  made  a  strange  excrescence  on 
either  side  of  his  bull  neck.  So  he  straddled,  grumbling,  and  cut 
the  room  in  half  with  the  shadow  of  his  portly  frame. 

On  the  right,  Villon  and  Guy  Tabary  were  huddled  together 
over  a  scrap  of  parchment;  Villon  making  a  ballade  which  he 
was  to  call  the  "  Ballade  of  Roast  Fish,"  and  Tabary  spluttering 
admiration  at  his  shoulder.  The  poet  was  a  rag  of  a  man,  dark, 
little,  and  lean,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  thin  black  locks.  He  car- 
ried his  four-and-twenty  years  with  feverish  animation.  Greed 
had  made  folds  about  his  eyes,  evil  smiles  had  puckered  his 
mouth.  The  wolf  and  pig  struggled  together  in  his  face.  It 
was  an  eloquent,  sharp,  ugly,  earthly  countenance.  His  hands 
were  small  and  prehensile,  with  fingers  knotted  like  a  cord; 
and  they  were  continually  flickering  in  front  of  him  in  vio- 
lent and  expressive  pantomime.  As  for  Tabary,  a  broad, 
complacent,  admiring  imbecility  breathed  from  his  squash  nose 
and  slobbering  lips :  he  had  become  a  thief,  just  as  he  might  have 
become  the  most  decent  of  burgesses,  by  the  imperious  chance 
that  rules  the  lives  of  human  geese  and  human  donkeys. 

At  the  monk's  other  hand,  Montigny  and  Thevenin  Pensete 
played  a  game  of  chance.  About  the  first  there  clung  some 
flavor  of  good  birth  and  training,  as  about  a  fallen  angel ;  some- 
thing long,  lithe,  and  courtly  in  the  person ;  something  aquiline 
and  darkling  in  the  face.  Thevenin,  poor  soul,  was  in  great 
feather :  he  had  done  a  good  stroke  of  knavery  that  afternoon  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  all  night  he  had  been  gaining  from 
Montigny.  A  flat  smile  illuminated  his  face;  his  bald  head 
shone  rosily  in  a  garland  of  red  curls;  his  little  protuberant 
stomach  shook  with  silent  chucklings  as  he  swept  in  his  gains. 

"Doubles  or  quits?"  said  Thevenin. 
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Montigny  nodded  grimly. 

"Some  may  prefer  to  dine  in  state,"  wrote  Villon,  "On  bread 
and  cheese  on  silver  plate.     Or,  or  —  help  me  out,  Guido !" 

Tabary  giggled. 

"Or  parsley  on  a  golden  dish"  scribbled  the  poet. 

The  wind  was  freshening  without ;  it  drove  the  snow  before  it, 
and  sometimes  raised  its  voice  in  a  victorious  whoop,  and  made 
sepulchral  grumblings  in  the  chimney.  The  cold  was  growing 
sharper  as  the  night  went  on.  Villon,  protruding  his  lips,  imi- 
tated the  gust  with  something  between  a  whistle  and  a  groan.  It 
was  an  eerie,  uncomfortable  talent  of  the  poet's,  much  detested 
by  the  Picardy  monk, 

"  Can't  you  hear  it  rattle  in  the  gibbet  ?  "  said  Villon.  "  They 
are  all  dancing  the  devil's  jig  on  nothing,  up  there.  You  may 
dance,  my  gallants,  you'll  be  none  the  warmer  !  Whew !  what 
a  gust !  Down  went  somebody  just  now  !  A  medlar  the  fewer 
on  the  three-legged  medlar-tree !  —  I  say,  Dom  Nicolas,  it'll 
be  cold  to-night  on  the  St.  Denis  Road?"  he  asked. 

Dom  Nicolas  winked  both  his  big  eyes,  and  seemed  to  choke 
upon  his  Adam's  apple.  Montfaucon,  the  great  grisly  Paris 
gibbet,  stood  hard  by  the  St.  Denis  Road,  and  the  pleasantry 
touched  him  on  the  raw.  As  for  Tabary,  he  laughed  immod- 
derately  over  the  medlars;  he  had  never  heard  anything  more 
light-hearted ;  and  he  held  his  sides  and  crowed.  Villon  fetched 
him  a  fillip  on  the  nose,  which  turned  his  mirth  into  an  attack 
of  coughing. 

"Oh,  stop  that  row,"  said  Villon,  "and  think  of  rhymes  to 
'fish.'" 

"Doubles  or  quits,"  said  Montigny  doggedly. 

"With  all  my  heart,"  quoth  Thevenin. 

"  Is  there  any  more  in  that  bottle  ?  "  asked  the  monk. 

" Open  another,"  said  Villon.  "How  do  you  ever  hope  to  fill 
that  big  hogshead,  your  body,  with  little  things  like  bottles? 
And  how  do  you  expect  to  get  to  heaven  ?  How  many  angels, 
do  you  fancy,  can  be  spared  to  carry  up  a  single  monk  from 
Picardy  ?  Or  do  you  think  yourself  another  Elias  —  and  they'll 
send  the  coach  for  you?" 

"  Hominibus  impossibile"  replied  the  monk  as  he  filled  his 
glass. 
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Tabary  was  in  ecstasies. 

Villon  filliped  his  nose  again. 

"Laugh  at  my  jokes,  if  you  like,"  he  said. 

"  It  was  very  good,"  objected  Tabary. 

Villon  made  a  face  at  him.  "  Think  of  rhymes  to  *  fish,' "  he 
said.  "What  have  you  to  do  with  Latin?  You'll  wish  you 
knew  none  of  it  at  the  great  assizes,  when  the  devil  calls  for 
Guido  Tabary,  clericus  —  the  devil  with  the  humpback  and 
red-hot  finger  nails.  Talking  of  the  devil,"  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "  look  at  Montigny !" 

All  three  peered  covertly  at  the  gamester.  He  did  not  seem 
to  be  enjoying  his  luck.  His  mouth  was  a  little  to  a  side ;  one 
nostril  nearly  shut,  and  the  other  much  inflated.  The  black  dog 
was  on  his  back,  as  people  say,  in  terrifying  nursery  metaphor ; 
and  he  breathed  hard  under  the  gruesome  burden. 

"He  looks  as  if  he  could  knife  him,"  whispered  Tabary,  with 
round  eyes. 

The  monk  shuddered,  and  turned  his  face  and  spread  his  open 
hands  to  the  red  embers.  It  was  the  cold  that  thus  affected  Dom 
Nicolas,  and  not  any  excess  of  moral  sensibility. 

"  Come  now,"  said  Villon  —  "  about  this  ballade.  How  does 
it  run  so  far?"  And  beating  time  with  his  hand,  he  read  it 
aloud  to  Tabary. 

They  were  interrupted  at  the  fourth  rhyme  by  a  brief  and  fatal 
movement  among  the  gamesters.  The  round  was  completed, 
and  Thevenin  was  just  opening  his  mouth  to  claim  another  vic- 
tory, when  Montigny  leaped  up,  swift  as  an  adder,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  The  blow  took  effect  before  he  had  time  to 
utter  a  cry,  before  he  had  time  to  move.  A  tremor  or  two  con- 
vulsed his  frame ;  his  hands  opened  and  shut,  his  heels  rattled  on 
the  floor;  then  his  head  rolled  backward  over  one  shoulder  with 
the  eyes  wide  open,  and  Thevenin  Pensete's  spirit  had  returned 
to  Him  who  made  it. 

Every  one  sprang  to  his  feet ;  but  the  business  was  over  in  two 
twos.  The  four  living  fellows  looked  at  each  other  in  rather  a 
ghastly  fashion;  the  dead  man  contemplating  a  corner  of  the 
roof  with  a  singular  and  ugly  leer. 

"My  God  !"  said  Tabary;  and  he  began  to  pray  in  Latin. 

Villon  broke  out  into  hysterical  laughter.     He  came  a  step 
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forward  and  ducked  a  ridiculous  bow  at  Thevenin,  and  laughed 
still  louder.  Then  he  sat  down  suddenly,  all  of  a  heap,  upon  a 
stool,  and  continued  laughing  bitterly  as  though  he  would  shake 
himself  to  pieces. 

Montigny  recovered  his  composure  first. 

"Let's  see  what  he  has  about  him,"  he  remarked,  and  he 
picked  the  dead  man's  pockets  with  a  practised  hand,  and 
divided  the  money  into  four  equal  portions  on  the  table. 
"There's  for  you,"  he  said. 

The  monk  received  his  share  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  single 
stealthy  glance  at  the  dead  Thevenin,  who  was  beginning  to  sink 
into  himself  and  topple  sideways  off  the  chair. 

"We're  all  in  for  it,"  cried  Villon,  swallowing  his  mirth. 
"  It's  a  hanging  job  for  every  man  jack  of  us  that's  here  —  not  to 
speak  of  those  who  aren't."  He  made  a  shocking  gesture  in  the 
air  with  his  raised  right  hand,  and  put  out  his  tongue  and  threw 
his  head  on  one  side,  so  as  to  counterfeit  the  appearance  of  one 
who  has  been  hanged.  Then  he  pocketed  his  share  of  the  spoil, 
and  executed  a  shuffle  with  his  feet  as  if  to  restore  the  circulation. 

Tabary  was  the  last  to  help  himself;  he  made  a  dash  at  the 
money,  and  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  apartment. 

Montigny  stuck  Thevenin  upright  in  the  chair,  and  drew  out 
the  dagger,  which  was  followed  by  a  jet  of  blood, 

"You  fellows  had  better  be  moving,"  he  said,  as  he  wiped  the 
blade  on  his  victim's  doublet. 

"I  think  we  had,"  returned  Villon,  with  a  gulp.  " Damn  his 
fat  head !"  he  broke  out.  "It  sticks  in  my  throat  like  phlegm. 
"What  right  has  a  man  to  have  red  hair  when  he  is  dead?" 
And  he  fell  all  of  a  heap  again  upon  the  stool,  and  fairly  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands. 

Montigny  and  Dom  Nicolas  laughed  aloud,  even  Tabary 
feebly  chiming  in. 

"  Cry  baby,"  said  the  monk. 

"I  always  said  he  was  a  woman,"  added  Montigny,  with  a 
sneer.  "Sit  up,  can't  you?"  he  went  on,  giving  another  shake 
to  the  murdered  body.     "  Tread  out  that  fire,  Nick ! " 

But  Nick  was  better  employed ;  he  was  quietly  taking  Villon's 
purse,  as  the  poet  sat,  limp  and  trembling,  on  the  stool  where  he 
had  been  making  a  ballade  not  three  minutes  before.     Mon- 
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tigny  and  Tabary  dumbly  demanded  a  share  of  the  booty,  which 
the  monk  silently  promised  as  he  passed  the  little  bag  into  the 
bosom  of  his  gown.  In  many  ways  an  artistic  nature  unfits  a 
man  for  practical  existence. 

No  sooner  had  the  theft  been  accomplished  than  Villon  shook 
himself,  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  began  helping  to  scatter  and 
extinguish  the  embers.  Meanwhile  Montigny  opened  the  door 
and  cautiously  peered  into  the  street.  The  coast  was  clear; 
there  was  no  meddlesome  patrol  in  sight.  Still  it  was  judged 
wiser  to  slip  out  severally;  and  as  Villon  was  himself  in  a  hurry 
to  escape  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  dead  Thevenin,  and 
the  rest  were  in  a  still  greater  hurry  to  get  rid  of  him  before  he 
should  discover  the  loss  of  his  money,  he  was  the  first  by  general 
consent  to  issue  fortH  into  the  street. 

The  wind  had  triumphed  and  swept  all  the  clouds  from  heaven. 
Only  a  few  vapors,  as  thin  as  moonlight,  fleeted  rapidly  across 
the  stars.  It  was  bitter  cold ;  and  by  a  common  optical  effect, 
things  seemed  almost  more  definite  than  in  the  broadest  daylight. 
The  sleeping  city  was  absolutely  still ;  a  company  of  white  hoods, 
a  field  full  of  little  alps,  below  the  twinkling  stars.  Villon  cursed 
his  fortune.  Would  it  were  still  snowing!  Now,  wherever 
he  went,  he  left  an  indelible  trail  behind  him  on  the  glittering 
streets;  wherever  he  went  he  was  still  tethered  to  the  house  by 
the  cemetery  of  St.  John;  wherever  he  went  he  must  weave, 
with  his  own  plodding  feet,  the  rope  that  bound  him  to  the  crime 
and  would  bind  him  to  the  gallows.  The  leer  of  the  dead  man 
came  back  to  him  with  a  new  significance.  He  snapped  his 
fingers  as  if  to  pluck  up  his  own  spirits,  and  choosing  a  street  at 
random,  stepped  boldly  forward  in  the  snow. 

Two  things  preoccupied  him  as  he  went:  the  aspect  of  the 
gallows  at  Montfaucon  in  this  bright,  windy  phase  of  the  night's 
existence,  for  one;  and  for  another,  the  look  of  the  dead  man 
with  his  bald  head  and  garland  of  red  curls.  Both  struck  cold 
upon  his  heart,  and  he  kept  quickening  his  pace  as  if  he  could 
escape  from  unpleasant  thoughts  by  mere  fleetness  of  foot.  Some- 
times he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  with  a  sudden  nervous 
jerk;  but  he  was  the  only  moving  thing  in  the  white  streets,  ex- 
cept when  the  wind  swooped  round  a  corner  and  threw  up  the 
snow,  which  was  beginning  to  freeze,  in  spouts  of  glittering  dust. 
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Suddenly  he  saw,  a  long  way  before  him,  a  black  clump  and 
a  couple  of  lanterns.  The  clump  was  in  motion,  and  the  lanterns 
swung  as  though  carried  by  men  walking.  It  was  a  patrol.  And 
though  it  was  merely  crossing  his  line  of  march  he  judged  it 
wiser  to  get  out  of  eyeshot  as  speedily  as  he  could.  He  was 
not  in  the  humor  to  be  challenged,  and  he  was  conscious  of  mak- 
ing a  very  conspicuous  mark  upon  the  snow.  Just  on  his  left 
hand  there  stood  a  great  hotel,  with  some  turrets  and  a  large 
porch  before  the  door ;  it  was  half -ruinous,  he  remembered,  and 
had  long  stood  empty;  and  so  he  made  three  steps  of  it,  and 
jumped  into  the  shelter  of  the  porch.  It  was  pretty  dark  inside, 
after  the  glimmer  of  the  snowy  streets,  and  he  was  groping  for- 
ward with  outspread  hands,  when  he  stumbled  over  some  sub- 
stance which  offered  an  indescribable  mixture  of  resistances, 
hard  and  soft,  firm  and  loose.  His  heart  gave  a  leap,  and  he 
sprang  two  steps  back  and  stared  dreadfully  at  the  obstacle. 
Then  he  gave  a  little  laugh  of  relief.  It  was  only  a  woman,  and 
she  dead.  He  knelt  beside  her  'to  make  sure  upon  this  latter 
point.  She  was  freezing  cold,  and  rigid  like  a  stick.  A  little 
ragged  finery  fluttered  in  the  wind  about  her  hair,  and  her  cheeks 
had  been  heavily  rouged  that  same  afternoon.  Her  pockets  were 
quite  empty;  but  in  her  stocking,  underneath  the  garter,  Villon 
found  two  of  the  small  coins  that  went  by  the  name  of  whites. 
It  was  little  enough ;  but  it  was  always  something ;  and  the  poet 
was  moved  with  a  deep  sense  of  pathos  that  she  should  have  died 
before  she  had  spent  her  money.  That  seemed  to  him  a  dark 
and  pitiable  mystery;  and  he  looked  from  the  coins  in  his  hand 
to  the  dead  woman,  and  back  again  to  the  coins,  shaking  his 
head  over  the  riddle  of  man's  life.  Henry  V  of  England,  dying 
at  Vincennes  just  after  he  had  conquered  France,  and  this  poor 
jade  cut  off  by  a  cold  draught  in  a  great  man's  doorway,  before 
she  had  time  to  spend  her  couple  of  whites  —  it  seemed  a  cruel 
way  to  carry  on  the  world.  Two  whites  would  have  taken  such 
a  little  while  to  squander;  and  yet  it  would  have  been  one  more 
good  taste  in  the  mouth,  one  more  smack  of  the  lips,  before  the 
devil  got  the  soul,  and  the  body  was  left  to  birds  and  vermin.  He 
would  like  to  use  all  his  tallow  before  the  light  was  blown  out 
and  the  lantern  broken. 

While  these  thoughts  were  passing  through  his  mind,  he  was 
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feeling,  half  mechanically,  for  his  purse.  Suddenly,  his  heart 
stopped  beating;  a  feeling  of  cold  scales  passed  up  the  back  of 
his  legs,  and  a  cold  blow  seemed  to  fall  upon  his  scalp.  He  stood 
petrified  for  a  moment;  then  he  felt  again  with  one  feverish 
movement;  and  then  his  loss  burst  upon  him,  and  he  was  cov- 
ered at  once  with  perspiration.  To  spendthrifts  money  is  so 
living  and  actual  —  it  is  such  a  thin  veil  between  them  and  their 
pleasures !  There  is  only  one  limit  to  their  fortune  —  that  of 
time;  and  a  spendthrift  with  only  a  few  crowns  is  the  Emperor 
of  Rome  until  they  are  spent.  For  such  a  person  to  lose  his 
money  is  to  suffer  the  most  shocking  reverse,  and  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  from  all  to  nothing,  in  a  breath.  And  all  the  more 
if  he  has  put  his  head  in  the  halter  for  it;  if  he  may  be  hanged  to- 
morrow for  that  same  purse,  so  dearly  earned,  so  foolishly  de- 
parted !  Villon  stood  and  cursed ;  he  threw  the  two  whites  into 
the  street;  he  shook  his  fist  at  heaven;  he  stamped,  and  was  not 
horrified  to  find  himself  trampling  the  poor  corpse.  Then  he 
began  rapidly  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  the  house  beside  the 
cemetery.  He  had  forgotten  all  fear  of  the  patrol,  which  was 
long  gone  by  at  any  rate,  and  had  no  idea  but  that  of  his  lost 
purse.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  looked  right  and  left  upon  the 
snow :  nothing  was  to  be  seen.  He  had  not  dropped  it  in  the 
streets.  Had  it  fallen  in  the  house?  He  would  have  liked 
dearly  to  go  in  and  see;  but  the  idea  of  the  grisly  occupant  un- 
manned him.  And  he  saw  besides,  as  he  drew  near,  that  their 
efforts  to  put  out  the  fire  had  been  unsuccessful;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  had  broken  into  a  blaze,  and  a  changeful  light  played  in 
the  chinks  of  door  and  window,  and  revived  his  terror  for  the 
authorities  and  Paris  gibbet. 

He  returned  to  the  hotel  with  the  porch,  and  groped  about 
upon  the  snow  for  the  money  he  had  thrown  away  in  his  childish 
passion.  But  he  could  only  find  one  white;  the  other  had  prob- 
ably struck  sideways  and  sunk  deeply  in.  With  a  single  white 
in  his  pocket,  all  his  projects  for  a  rousing  night  in  some  wild 
tavern  vanished  utterly  away  and  it  was  not  only  pleasure  that 
fled  laughing  from  his  grasp ;  positive  discomfort,  positive  pain, 
attacked  him  as  he  stood  ruefully  before  the  porch.  His  per- 
spiration had  dried  upon  him;  and  although  the  wind  had  now 
fallen,  a  binding  frost  was  setting  in  stronger  with  every  hour, 
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and  he  felt  benumbed  and  sick  at  heart.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Late  as  was  the  hour,  improbable  as  was  success,  he  would  try 
the  house  of  his  adopted  father,  the  chaplain  of  St.  Benoit. 

He  ran  there  all  the  way,  and  knocked  timidly.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  knocked  again  and  again,  taking  heart  with 
every  stroke;  and  at  last  steps  were  heard  approaching  from 
within.  A  barred  wicket  fell  open  in  the  iron-studded  door, 
and  emitted  a  gush  of  yellow  light. 

**Hold  up  your  face  to  the  wicket,"  said  the  chaplain  from 
within. 

"It's  only  me,"  whimpered  Villon. 

"Oh,  it's  only  you,  is  it?"  returned  the  chaplain;  and  he 
cursed  him  with  foul  unpriestly  oaths  for  disturbing  him  at 
such  an  hour,  and  bade  him  be  off  to  hell,  where  he  came  from. 

"My  hands  are  blue  to  the  wrist,"  pleaded  Villon;  "my 
feet  are  dead  and  full  of  twinges ;  my  nose  aches  with  the  sharp 
air;  the  cold  lies  at  my  heart.  I  may  be  dead  before  morning. 
Only  this  once,  father,  and  before  God,  I  will  never  ask  again ! " 

"You  should  have  come  earlier,"  said  the  ecclesiastic  coolly. 
"Young  men  require  a  lesson  now  and  then."  He  shut  the 
wicket  and  retired  deliberately  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Villon  was  beside  himself;  he  beat  upon  the  door  with  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  shouted  hoarsely  after  the  chaplain. 

"Wormy  old  fox !"  he  cried.  "If  I  had  my  hand  under  your 
twist,  I  would  send  you  flying  headlong  into  the  bottomless  pit." 

A  door  shut  in  the  interior,  faintly  audible  to  the  poet  down 
long  passages.  He  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth  with  an 
oath.  And  then  the  humor  of  the  situation  struck  him,  and  he 
laughed  and  looked  lightly  up  to  heaven,  where  the  stars  seemed 
to  be  winking  over  his  discomfiture. 

What  was  to  be  done?  It  looked  very  like  a  night  in  the 
frosty  streets.  The  idea  of  the  dead  woman  popped  into  his 
imagination,  and  gave  him  a  hearty  fright ;  what  had  happened 
to  her  in  the  early  night  might  very  well  happen  to  him  before 
morning.  And  he  so  young !  and  with  such  immense  possibilities 
of  disorderly  amusement  before  him !  He  felt  quite  pathetic 
over  the  notion  of  his  own  fate,  as  if  it  had  been  some  one  else's, 
and  made  a  little  imaginative  vignette  of  the  scene  in  the  morn- 
ing when  they  should  find  his  body. 
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He  passed  all  his  chances  under  review,  turning  the  white 
between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  Unfortunately  he  was 
on  bad  terms  with  some  old  friends  who  would  once  have  taken 
pity  on  him  in  such  a  plight.  He  had  lampooned  them  in  verses ; 
he  had  beaten  and  cheated  them;  and  yet  now,  when  he  was 
in  so  close  a  pinch,  he  thought  there  was  at  least  one  who  might 
perhaps  relent.  It  was  a  chance.  It  was  worth  trying  at  least, 
and  he  would  go  and  see. 

On  the  way,  two  little  accidents  happened  to  him  which 
colored  his  musings  in  a  very  different  manner.  For,  first,  he 
fell  in  with  the  track  of  a  patrol,  and  walked  in  it  for  some 
hundred  yards,  although  it  lay  out  of  his  direction.  And  this 
spirited  him  up ;  at  least  he  had  confused  his  trail ;  for  he  was 
still  possessed  with  -the  idea  of  people  tracking  him  all  about 
Paris  over  the  snow,  and  collaring  him  next  morning  before  he 
was  awake.  The  other  matter  affected  him  quite  differently. 
He  passed  a  street  corner,  where,  not  so  long  before,  a  woman 
and  her  child  had  been  devoured  by  wolves.  This  was  just  the 
kind  of  weather,  he  reflected,  when  wolves  might  take  it  into 
their  heads  to  enter  Paris  again;  and  a  lone  man  in  these  de- 
serted streets  would  run  the  chance  of  something  worse  than 
a  mere  scare.  He  stopped  and  looked  upon  the  place  with  an 
unpleasant  interest — it  was  a  center  where  several  lanes  inter- 
sected each  other;  and  he  looked  down  them  all,  one  after  an- 
other, and  held  his  breath  to  listen,  lest  he  should  detect  some 
galloping  black  things  on  the  snow  or  hear  the  sound  of  howling 
between  him  and  the  river.  He  remembered  his  mother  telling 
him  the  story  and  pointing  out  the  spot,  while  he  was  yet  a  child. 
His  mother !  If  he  only  knew  where  she  lived,  he  might  make 
sure  at  least  of  shelter.  He  determined  he  would  inquire  upon 
the  morrow ;  nay,  he  would  go  and  see  her  too,  poor  old  girl ! 
So  thinking,  he  arrived  at  his  destination  —  his  last  hope  for 
the  night. 

The  house  was  quite  dark,  like  its  neighbors;  and  yet  after 
a  few  taps,  he  heard  a  movement  overhead,  a  door  opening,  and 
a  cautious  voice  asking  who  was  there.  The  poet  named  him- 
self in  a  loud  whisper,  and  waited,  not  without  some  trepida- 
tion, the  result.  Nor  had  he  to  wait  long.  A  window  was  sud- 
denly opened,  and  a  pailful  of  slops  splashed  down  upon  the 
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doorstep.  Villon  had  not  been  unprepared  for  something  of 
the  sort,  and  had  put  himself  as  much  in  shelter  as  the  nature 
of  the  porch  admitted;  but  for  all  that,  he  was  deplorably 
drenched  below  the  waist.  His  hose  began  to  freeze  almost 
at  once.  Death  from  cold  and  exposure  stared  him  in  the  face ; 
he  remembered  he  was  of  phthisical  tendency,  and  began  cough- 
ing tentatively.  But  the  gravity  of  the  danger  steadied  his 
nerves.  He  stopped  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  door  where 
he  had  been  so  rudely  used,  and  reflected  with  his  finger  to  his 
nose.  He  could  only  see  one  way  of  getting  a  lodging,  and  that 
was  to  take  it.  He  had  noticed  a  house  not  far  away,  which 
looked  as  if  it  might  be  easily  broken  into,  and  thither  he  betook 
himself  promptly,  entertaining  himself  on  the  way  with  the 
idea  of  a  room  still  hot,  with  a  table  still  loaded  with  the  remains 
of  supper,  where  he  might  pass  the  rest  of  the  black  hours  and 
whence  he  should  issue,  on  the  morrow,  with  an  armful  of 
valuable  plate.  He  even  considered  on  what  viands  and  what 
wines  he  should  prefer;  and  as  he  was  calling  the  roll  of  his 
favorite  dainties,  roast  fish  presented  itself  to  his  mind  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  amusement  and  horror. 

"I  shall  never  finish  that  ballade,"  he  thought  to  himself; 
and  then,  with  another  shudder  at  the  recollection,  "Oh,  damn 
his  fat  head!"  he  repeated  fervently,  and  spat  upon  the  snow. 

The  house  in  question  looked  dark  at  first  sight;  but  as  Villon 
made  a  preliminary  inspection  in  search  of  the  handiest  point 
of  attack,  a  little  twinkle  of  light  caught  his  eye  from  behind 
a  curtained  window. 

"The  devil!"  he  thought.  "People  awake!  Some  student 
or  some  saint,  confound  the  crew !  Can't  they  get  drunk  and 
lie  in  bed  snoring  like  their  neighbors !  What's  the  good  of 
curfew,  and  poor  devils  of  bell-ringers  jumping  at  a  rope's  end 
in  bell-towers?  What's  the  use  of  day,  if  people  sit  up  all  night? 
The  gripes  to  them ! "  He  grinned  as  he  saw  where  his  logic 
was  leading  him.  "Every  man  to  his  business,  after  all," 
added  he,  "and  if  they're  awake,  by  the  Lord,  I  may  come  by 
a  supper  honestly  for  once,  and  cheat  the  devil." 

He  went  boldly  to  the  door  and  knocked  with  an  assured 
hand.  On  both  previous  occasions,  he  had  knocked  timidly 
and  with  some  dread  of  attracting  notice;   but  now  when  he 
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had  just  discarded  the  thought  of  a  burglarious  entry,  knocking 
at  a  door  seemed  a  mighty  simple  and  innocent  proceeding. 
The  sound  of  his  blows  echoed  through  the  house  with  thin, 
phantasmal  reverberations,  as  though  it  were  quite  empty; 
but  these  had  scarcely  died  away  before  a  measured  tread  drew 
near,  a  couple  of  bolts  were  withdrawn,  and  one  wing  was  opened 
broadly,  as  though  no  guile  or  fear  of  guile  were  known  to  those 
within.  A  tall  figure  of  a  man,  muscular  and  spare,  but  a  little 
bent,  confronted  Villon.  The  head  was  massive  in  bulk,  but 
finely  sculptured;  the  nose  blunt  at  the  bottom,  but  refining 
upward  to  where  it  joined  a  pair  of  strong  and  honest  eyebrows; 
the  mouth  and  eyes  surrounded  with  delicate  markings,  and  the 
whole  face  based  upon  a  thick  white  beard,  boldly  and  squarely 
trimmed.  Seen  as  it  was  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  hand-lamp, 
it  looked  perhaps  nobler  than  it  had  a  right  to  do;  but  it  was 
a  fine  face,  honorable  rather  than  intelligent,  strong,  simple,  and 
righteous. 

"You  knock  late,  sir,"  said  the  old  man  in  resonant,  courteous 
tones. 

Villon  cringed,  and  brought  up  many  servile  words  of  apology; 
at  a  crisis  of  this  sort,  the  beggar  was  uppermost  in  him,  and  the 
man  of  genius  hid  his  head  with  confusion. 

"You  are  cold,"  repeated  the  old  man,  "and  hungry?  Well, 
step  in."  And  he  ordered  him  into  the  house  with  a  noble 
enough  gesture. 

"Some  great  seigneur,"  thought  Villon,  as  his  host,  setting 
down  the  lamp  on  the  flagged  pavement  of  the  entry,  shot  the 
bolts  once  more  into  their  places. 

"You  will  pardon  me  if  I  go  in  front,"  he  said,  when  this 
was  done ;  and  he  preceded  the  poet  upstairs  into  a  large  apart- 
ment, warmed  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  and  lit  by  a  great  lamp 
hanging  from  the  roof.  It  was  very  bare  of  furniture:  only 
some  gold  plate  on  a  sideboard;  some  folios;  and  a  stand 
of  armor  between  the  windows.  Some  smart  tapestry  hung 
upon  the  walls,  representing  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  in  one 
piece,  and  in  another  a  scene  of  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
by  a  running  stream.  Over  the  chimney  was  a  shield  of 
arms. 

"Will  you  seat  yourself,"  said  the  old  man,  "and  forgive 
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me  if  I  leave  you?  I  am  alone  in  my  house  to-night,  and  if 
you  are  to  eat  I  must  forage  for  you  myself." 

No  sooner  was  his  host  gone  than  Villon  leaped  from  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  just  seated  himself,  and  began  examining  the 
room,  with  the  stealth  and  passion  of  a  cat.  He  weighed  the 
gold  flagons  in  his  hand,  opened  all  the  folios,  and  investigated 
the  arms  upon  the  shield,  and  the  stuff  with  which  the  seats  were 
lined.  He  raised  the  window  curtains,  and  saw  that  the  windows 
were  set  with  rich  stained  glass  in  figures,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
of  martial  import.  Then  he  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
drew  a  long  breath,  and  retaining  it  with  puffed  cheeks,  looked 
round  and  round  him,  turning  on  his  heels,  as  if  to  impress 
every  feature  of  the  apartment  on  his  memory. 

"Seven  pieces  of  plate,"  he  said.  "If  there  had  been  ten, 
I  would  have  risked  it.  A  jSne  house,  and  a  fine  old  master,  so 
help  me  all  the  saints!" 

And  just  then,  hearing  the  old  man's  tread  returning  along 
the  corridor,  he  stole  back  to  his  chair  and  began  humbly  toast- 
ing his  wet  legs  before  the  charcoal  pan. 

His  entertainer  had  a  plate  of  meat  in  one  hand  and  a  jug  of 
wine  in  the  other.  He  sat  down  the  plate  upon  the  table,  motion- 
ing Villon  to  draw  in  his  chair,  and  going  to  the  sideboard, 
brought  back  two  goblets,  which  he  filled. 

"I  drink  your  better  fortune,"  he  said,  gravely  touching 
Villon's  cup  with  his  own. 

"To  our  better  acquaintance,"  said  the  poet,  growing  bold. 
A  mere  man  of  the  people  would  have  been  awed  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  old  seigneur,  but  Villon  was  hardened  in  that  matter; 
he  had  made  mirth  for  great  lords  before  now,  and  found  them 
as  black  rascals  as  himself.  And  so  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
viands  with  a  ravenous  gusto,  while  the  old  man,  leaning  back- 
ward, watched  him  with  steady,  curious  eyes. 

"You  have  blood  on  your  shoulder,  my  man,"  he  said. 

Montigny  must  have  laid  his  wet  right  hand  upon  him  as  he 
left  the  house.     He  cursed  Montigny  in  his  heart. 

"It  was  none  of  my  shedding,"  he  stammered. 

"I  had  nc^  supposed  so,"  returned  his  host  quietly.  "A 
brawl?" 

"Well,  something  of  that  sort,"  Villon  admitted  with  a  quaver. 
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"Perhaps  a  fellow  murdered?" 

"Oh  no,  not  murdered,"  said  the  poet,  more  and  more  con 
fused.     "It  was  all  fair  play  —  murdered  by  accident.    I  had 
no  hand  in  it,  God  strike  me  dead!"  he  added  fervently. 

"  One  rogue  the  fewer,  I  dare  say,"  observed  the  master  of  the 
house. 

"You  may  dare  to  say  that,"  agreed  Villon,  infinitely  relieved. 
"As  big  a  rogue  as  there  is  between  here  and  Jerusalem.  He 
turned  up  his  toes  like  a  lamb.  But  it  was  a  nasty  thing  to  look 
at.  I  dare  say  you've  seen  dead  men  in  your  time,  my  lord?" 
he  added,  glancing  at  the  armor. 

"Many,"  said  the  old  man.  "I  have  followed  the  wars, 
as  you  imagine." 

Villon  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  which  he  had  just  taken 
up  again. 

"Were  any  of  them  bald?"  he  asked. 

"Oh  yes,  and  with  hair  as  white  as  mine." 

"I  don't  think  I  should  mind  the  white  so  much,"  said  Villon. 
"His  was  red."  And  he  had  a  return  of  his  shuddering  and 
tendency  to  laughter,  which  he  drowned  with  a  great  draught 
of  wine.  "I'm  a  little  put  out  when  I  think  of  it,"  he  went  on. 
"  I  knew  him  —  damn  him !  And  then  the  cold  gives  a  man 
fancies  —  or  the  fancies  give  a  man  cold,  I  don't  know  which." 

"Have  you  any  money?"  asked  the  old  man. 

"I  have  one  white,"  returned  the  poet,  laughing.  "I  got 
it  out  of  a  dead  jade's  stocking  in  a  porch.  She  was  as  dead  as 
Caesar,  poor  wench,  and  as  cold  as  a  church,  with  bits  of  ribbon 
sticking  in  her  hair.  This  is  a  hard  world  in  winter  for  wolves 
and  wenches  and  poor  rogues  like  me." 

"I,"  said  the  old  man,  "am  Enguerrand  de  la  Feuillee, 
seigneur  de  Brisetout,  bailly  du  Patatrac.  Who  and  what  may 
you  be?" 

Villon  rose  and  made  a  suitable  reverence.  "I  am  called 
Francis  Villon,"  he  said,  "a  poor  Master  of  Arts  of  this  university. 
I  know  some  Latin,  and  a  deal  of  vice.  I  can  make  chansons, 
ballades,  lais,  virelais,  and  roundels,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  wine. 
I  was  born  in  a  garret,  and  I  shall  not  improbably  die  upon  the 
gallows.  I  may  add,  my  lord,  that  from  this  night  forward  I  am 
your  lordship's  very  obsequious  servant  to  command." 
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"No  servant  of  mine,"  said  the  knight;  "my  guest  for  this 
evening,  and  no  more." 

"A  very  grateful  guest,"  said  Villon,  politely,  and  he  drank 
in  dumb  show  to  his  entertainer. 

"You  are  shrewd,"  began  the  old  man,  tapping  his  forehead, 
"very  shrewd;  you  have  learning;  you  are  a  clerk;  and  yet 
you  take  a  small  piece  of  money  off  a  dead  woman  in  the  street. 
Is  it  not  a  kind  of  theft?" 

"It  is  a  kind  of  theft  much  practised  in  the  wars,  my 
lord." 

"The  wars  are  the  field  of  honor,"  returned  the  old  man 
proudly.  "There  a  man  plays  his  life  upon  the  cast;  he  fights 
in  the  name  of  his  lord  the  king,  his  Lord  God,  and  all  their 
lordships  the  holy  saints  and  angels." 

"Put  it,"  said  Villon,  "that  I  were  really  a  thief,  should  I 
not  play  my  life  also,  and  against  heavier  odds!" 

"For  gain  but  not  for  honor." 

"Gain?"  repeated  Villon  with  a  shrug.  "Gain!  The  poor 
fellow  wants  supper,  and  takes  it.  So  does  the  soldier  in  a 
campaign.  Why,  what  are  all  these  requisitions  we  hear  so 
much  about?  If  they  are  not  gain  to  those  who  take  them,  they 
are  loss  enough  to  the  others.  The  men-at-arms  drink  by  a  gcod 
fire,  while  the  burgher  bites  his  nails  to  buy  them  wine  and  wood. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  plowmen  swinging  on  trees  about 
the  country;  aye,  I  have  seen  thirty  on  one  elm,  and  a  very  poor 
figure  they  made;  and  when  I  asked  some  one  how  all  these 
came  to  be  hanged,  I  was  told  it  was  because  they  could  not 
scrape  together  enough  crowns  to  satisfy  the  men-at-arms." 

"These  things  are  a  necessity  of  war,  which  the  low-born 
must  endure  with  constancy.  It  is  true  that  some  captains 
drive  overhard ;  there  are  spirits  in  every  rank  not  easily  moved 
by  pity ;  and  indeed  many  follow  arms  who  are  no  better  than 
brigands." 

"  You  see,"  said  the  poet, "  you  cannot  separate  the  soldier  from 
the  brigand ;  and  what  is  a  thief  but  an  isolated  brigand  with 
circumspect  manners  ?  I  steal  a  couple  of  mutton  chops,  with- 
out so  much  as  disturbing  people's  sleep ;  the  farmer  grumbles 
a  bit,  but  sups  none  the  less  wholesomely  on  what  remains.  You 
come  up  blowing  gloriously  on  a  trumpet,  take  away  the  whole 
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sheep,  and  beat  the  farmer  pitifully  into  the  bargain.  I  have 
no  trumpet;  I  am  only  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry;  I  am  a  rogue  and 
a  dog,  and  hanging's  too  good  for  me  —  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  just  ask  the  farmer  which  of  us  he  prefers,  just  find  out 
which  of  us  he  lies  awake  to  curse  on  cold  nights." 

"Look  at  us  two,"  said  his  lordship.  *'I  am  old,  strong,  and 
honored.  If  I  were  turned  from  my  house  to-morrow,  hundreds 
would  be  proud  to  shelter  me.  Poor  people  would  go  out  and 
pass  the  night  in  the  streets  with  their  children,  if  I  merely 
hinted  that  I  wished  to  be  alone.  And  I  find  you  up,  wandering 
homeless,  and  picking  farthings  off  dead  women  by  the  way- 
side! I  fear  no  man  and  nothing;  I  have  seen  you  tremble 
and  lose  countenance  at  a  word.  I  wait  God's  summons  con- 
tentedly in  my  own  house,  or,  if  it  please  the  king  to  call  me  again, 
upon  the  field  of  battle.  You  look  for  the  gallows;  a  rough, 
swift  death,  without  hope  or  honor.  Is  there  no  difference 
between  these  two?" 

"As  far  as  to  the  moon,"  Villon  acquiesced.  "But  if  I  had 
been  born  lord  of  Brisetout,  and  you  had  been  the  poor  scholar 
Francis,  would  the  difference  have  been  any  the  less?  Should 
not  I  have  been  warming  my  knees  at  this  charcoal  pan,  and 
would  not  you  have  been  groping  for  farthings  in  the  snow? 
Should  not  I  have  been  the  soldier,  and  you  the  thief?" 

"A  thief?"  cried  the  old  man.  "I  a  thief!  If  you  understood 
your  words,  you  would  repent  them." 

Villon  turned  out  his  hands  with  a  gesture  of  inimitable  im- 
pudence. "If  your  lordship  had  done  me  the  honor  to  follow 
my  argument!"  he  said. 

"I  do  you  too  much  honor  in  submitting  to  your  presence," 
said  the  knight.  "Learn  to  curb  your  tongue  when  you  speak 
with  old  and  honorable  men,  or  some  one  hastier  than  I  may 
reprove  you  in  a  sharper  fashion."  And  he  rose  and  paced 
the  lower  end  of  the  apartment,  struggling  with  anger  and  an- 
tipathy. Villon  surreptitiously  refilled  his  cup,  and  settled  him- 
self more  comfortably  in  the  chair,  crossing  his  knees  and  leaning 
his  head  upon  one  hand  and  the  elbow  against  the  back  of  the 
chair.  He  was  now  replete  and  warm;  and  he  was  in  nowise 
frightened  for  his  host,  having  gauged  him  as  justly  as  was  pos- 
sible between  two  such  different  characters.     The  night  was 
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far  spent,  and  in  a  very  comfortable  fashion  after  all;  and  he 
felt  morally  certain  of  a  safe  departure  on  the  morrow. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  said  the  old  man,  pausing  in  his  walk. 
"Are  you  really  a  thief?" 

"I  claim  the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality,"  returned  the  poet. 
"My  lord,  I  am." 

"You  are  very  young,"  the  knight  continued. 

"I  should  never  have  been  so  old,"  replied  Villon,  showing 
his  fingers,  "if  I  had  not  helped  myself  with  these  ten  talents. 
They  have  been  my  nursing  mothers  and  my  nursing  fathers." 

"You  may  still  repent  and  change." 

"I  repent  daily,"  said  the  poet.  "There  are  few  people 
more  given  to  repentance  than  poor  Francis.  As  for  change, 
let  somebody  change  my  circumstances.  A  man  must  continue 
to  eat,  if  it  were  only  that  he  may  continue  to  repent." 

"The  change  must  begin  in  the  heart,"  returned  the  old  man 
solemnly. 

"My  dear  lord,"  answered  Villon,  "do  you  really  fancy  that 
I  steal  for  pleasure?  I  hate  stealing,  like  any  other  piece  of 
work  or  of  danger.  My  teeth  chatter  when  I  see  a  gallows. 
But  I  must  eat,  I  must  drink,  I  must  mix  in  society  of  some  sort. 
What  the  devil !  Man  is  not  a  solitary  animal  —  cut  Deus 
fcBminam  tradit.  Make  me  king's  pantler — make  me  abbot  of 
St.  Denis;  make  me  bailly  of  the  Patatrac;  and  then  I  shall 
be  changed  indeed.  But  as  long  as  you  leave  me  the  poor 
scholar  Francis  Villon,  without  a  farthing,  why,  of  course,  I 
remain  the  same." 

"The  grace  of  God  is  all-powerful." 

"I  should  be  a  heretic  to  question  it,"  said  Francis.  "It 
has  made  you  lord  of  Brisetout  and  bailly  of  the  Patatrac;  it 
has  given  me  nothing  but  the  quick  wits  under  my  hat  and 
these  ten  toes  upon  my  hands.  May  I  help  myself  to  wine? 
I  thank  you  respectfully.  By  God's  grace,  you  have  a  very 
superior  vintage." 

The  lord  of  Brisetout  walked  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back.  Perhaps  he  was  not  yet  quite  settled  in  his  mind 
about  the  parallel  between  thieves  and  soldiers ;  perhaps  Villon 
had  interested  him  by  some  cross-thread  of  sympathy ;  perhaps 
his  wits  were  simply  muddled  by  so  much  unfamiliar  reasoning ; 
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but  whatever  the  cause,  he  somehow  yearned  to  convert  the 
young  man  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  drive  him  forth  again  into  the  street. 

"There  is  something  more  than  I  can  understand  in  this," 
he  said  at  length.  "Your  mouth  is  full  of  subtleties,  and  the 
devil  has  led  you  very  far  astray;  but  the  devil  is  only  a  very 
weak  spirit  before  God's  truth,  and  all  his  subtleties  vanish  at  a 
word  of  true  honor,  like  darkness  at  morning.  Listen  to  me  once 
more.  I  learned  long  ago  that  a  gentleman  should  live  chival- 
rously and  lovingly  to  God,  and  the  king,  and  his  lady ;  and 
though  I  have  seen  many  strange  things  done,  I  have  still  striven 
to  command  my  ways  upon  that  rule.  It  is  not  only  written 
in  all  noble  histories,  but  in  every  man's  heart,  if  he  will  take 
care  to  read.  You  speak  of  food  and  wine,  and  I  know  very  well 
that  hunger  is  a  difficult  trial  to  endure ;  but  you  do  not  speak 
of  other  wants ;  you  say  nothing  of  honor,  of  faith  to  God  and 
other  men,  of  courtesy,  of  love  without  reproach.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  not  very  wise  —  and  yet  I  think  I  am  —  but  you  seem 
to  me  like  one  who  has  lost  his  way  and  made  a  great  error  in 
life.  You  are  attending  to  the  little  wants,  and  you  have  totally 
forgotten  the  great  and  only  real  ones,  like  a  man  who  should 
be  doctoring  toothache  on  the  Judgment  Day.  For  such  things 
as  honor  and  love  and  faith  are  not  only  nobler  than  food  and 
drink,  but  indeed  I  think  we  desire  them  more,  and  suffer  more 
sharply  for  their  absence.  I  speak  to  you  as  I  think  you  will 
most  easily  understand  me.  Are  you  not,  while  careful  to  fill 
your  belly,  disregarding  another  appetite  in  your  heart,  which 
spoils  the  pleasure  of  your  life  and  keeps  you  continually 
wretched?" 

Villon  was  sensibly  nettled  under  all  this  sermonizing.  "  You 
think  I  have  no  sense  of  honor !"  he  cried.  "I'm  poor  enough, 
God  knows !  It's  hard  to  see  rich  people  with  their  gloves,  and 
you  blowing  in  your  hands.  An  empty  belly  is  a  bitter  thing, 
although  you  speak  so  lightly  of  it.  If  you  had  had  as  many  as 
I,  perhaps  you  would  change  your  tune.  Anyway,  I'm  a  thief 
—  make  the  most  of  that  —  but  I'm  not  a  devil  from  hell, 
God  strike  me  dead.  I  would  have  you  to  know  I've  an  honor  of 
my  own,  as  good  as  yours,  though  I  don't  prate  about  it  all  day 
long,  as  if  it  was  a  God's  miracle  to  have  any.     It  seems  quite 
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natural  to  me ;  I  keep  it  in  its  box  till  it's  wanted.  Why,  now, 
look  you  here,  how  long  have  I  been  in  this  room  with  you? 
Did  you  not  tell  me  you  were  alone  in  the  house?  Look  at 
your  gold  plate  !  You're  strong,  if  you  like,  but  you're  old  and 
unarmed,  and  I  have  my  knife.  What  did  I  want  but  a  jerk 
of  the  elbow  and  here  would  have  been  you  with  the  cold  steel 
in  your  bowels,  and  there  would  have  been  me,  linking  in  the 
streets,  with  an  armful  of  golden  cups !  Did  you  suppose  I 
hadn't  wit  enough  to  see  that?  And  I  scorned  the  action. 
There  are  your  damned  goblets,  as  safe  as  in  a  church ;  there 
are  you,  with  your  heart  ticking  as  good  as  new ;  and  here  am  I, 
ready  to  go  out  again  as  poor  as  I  came  in,  with  my  one  white 
that  you  threw  in  my  teeth !  And  you  think  I  have  no  sense 
of  honor  —  God  strike  me  dead !" 

The  old  man  stretched  out  his  right  arm.  "I  will  tell  you 
what  you  are,"  he  said.  "You  are  a  rogue,  my  man,  an  impu- 
dent and  black-hearted  rogue  and  vagabond.  I  have  passed 
an  hour  with  you.  Oh !  believe  me,  I  feel  myself  disgraced ! 
And  you  have  eaten  and  drunk  at  my  table.  But  now  I  am  sick 
at  your  presence ;  the  day  has  come,  and  the  night-bird  should 
be  off  to  his  roost.     Will  you  go  before,  or  after?" 

"Which  you  please,"  returned  the  poet,  rising.  "I  believe 
you  to  be  strictly  honorable."  He  thoughtfully  emptied  his 
cup.  "I  wish  I  could  add  you  were  intelligent,"  he  went  on, 
knocking  on  his  head  with  his  knuckles.  "Age !  age  I  the  brains 
stiff  and  rheumatic." 

The  old  man  preceded  him  from  a  point  of  self-respect; 
Villon  followed,  whistling,  with  his  thumbs  in  his  girdle. 

"  God  pity  you,"  said  the  lord  of  Brisetout  at  the  door. 

"Good-by,  papa,"  returned  Villon  with  a  yawn.  "Many 
thanks  for  the  cold  mutton." 

The  door  closed  behind  him.  The  dawn  was  breaking  over 
the  white  roofs.  A  chill,  uncomfortable  morning  ushered  in  the 
day.  Villon  stood  and  heartily  stretched  himself  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

"A  very  dull  old  gentleman,"  he  thought.  "I  wonder  what 
his  goblets  may  be  worth." 
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The  changes  wrought  by  death  are  in  themselves  so  sharp  and 
rinal,  and  so  terrible  and  melancholy  in  their  consequences,  that 
the  thing  stands  alone  in  man's  experience,  and  has  no  parallel 
upon  earth.  It  outdoes  all  other  accidents  because  it  is  the  last 
of  them.  Sometimes  it  leaps  suddenly  upon  its  victims,  like 
a  Thug ;  sometimes  it  lays  a  regular  siege  and  creeps  upon  their 
citadel  during  a  score  of  years.  And  when  the  business  is  done, 
there  is  sore  havoc  made  in  other  people's  lives,  and  a  pin 
knocked  out  by  which  many  subsidiary  friendships  hung  to- 
gether. There  are  empty  chairs,  solitary  walks,  and  single  beds 
at  night.  Again,  in  taking  away  our  friends,  death  does  not 
take  them  away  utterly,  but  leaves  behind  a  mocking,  tragical, 
and  soon  intolerable  residue,  which  must  be  hurriedly  concealed. 
Hence  a  whole  chapter  of  sights  and  customs  striking  to  the  mind, 
from  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  to  the  gibbets  and  dule  trees  of 
medieval  Europe.  The  poorest  persons  have  a  bit  of  pageant 
going  towards  the  tomb;  memorial  stones  are  set  up  over  the 
least  memorable;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  some  show  of  respect 
for  what  remains  of  our  old  loves  and  friendships,  we  must 
accompany  it  with  much  grimly  ludicrous  ceremonial,  and  the 
hired  undertaker  parades  before  the  door.  All  this,  and  much 
more  of  the  same  sort,  accompanied  by  the  eloquence  of  poets, 
has  gone  a  great  way  to  put  humanity  in  error;  nay,  in  many 
philosophies  the  error  has  been  embodied  and  laid  down  with 
every  circumstance  of  logic;  although  in  real  life  the  bustle 
and  swiftness,  in  leaving  people  little  time  to  think,  have  not 
left  them  time  enough  to  go  dangerously  wrong  in  practice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  few  things  are  spoken  of  with 
more  fearful  whisperings  than  this  prospect  of  death,  few  have 
less  influence  on  conduct  under  healthy  circumstances.  We 
have  all  heard  of  cities  in  South  America  built  upon  the  side 
of  fiery  mountains,  and  how,  even  in  this  tremendous  neigh- 
borhood, the  inhabitants  are  not  a  jot  more  impressed  by  the 
solemnity  of  mortal  conditions  than  if  they  were  delving  gardens 
in  the  greenest  corner  of  England.  There  are  serenades  and 
suppers  and  much  gallantry  among  the  myrtles  overhead;  and 
meanwhile  the  foundation  shudders  underfoot,  the  bowels  of 
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the  mountain  growl,  and  at  any  moment  living  ruin  may  leap 

sky-high  into  the  moonlight,  and  tumble  man  and  his  merry- 
making in  the  dust.  In  the  eyes  of  very  young  people,  and  very 
dull  old  ones,  there  is  something  indescribably  reckless  and 
desperate  in  such  a  picture.  It  seems  not  credible  that  respec- 
table married  people,  with  umbrellas,  should  find  appetite  for 
a  bit  of  supper  within  quite  a  long  distance  of  a  fiery  mountain ; 
ordinary  life  begins  to  smell  of  high-handed  debauch  when  it  is 
carried  on  so  close  to  a  catastrophe ;  and  even  cheese  and  salad, 
it  seems,  could  hardly  be  relished  in  such  circumstances  without 
something  like  a  defiance  of  the  Creator.  It  should  be  a  place 
for  nobody  but  hermits  dwelling  in  prayer  and  maceration,  or 
mere  born-devils  drowning  care  in  a  perpetual  carouse. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  upon  it  calmly,  the  situation 
of  these  South  American  citizens  forms  only  a  very  pale  figure 
for  the  state  of  ordinary  mankind.  This  world  itself,  traveling 
blindly  and  swiftly  in  overcrowded  space,  among  a  million  other 
worlds  traveling  blindly  and  swiftly  in  contrary  directions,  may 
very  well  come  by  a  knock  that  would  set  it  into  explosion  like  a 
penny  squib.  And  what,  pathologically  looked  at,  is  the  human 
body  with  all  its  organs,  but  a  mere  bagful  of  petards  ?  The  least 
of  these  is  as  dangerous  to  the  whole  economy  as  the  ship's  powder- 
magazine  to  the  ship;  and  with  every  breath  we  breathe,  and 
every  meal  we  eat,  we  are  putting  one  or  more  of  them  in  peril. 
if  we  clung  as  devotedly  as  some  philosophers  pretend  we  do 
to  the  abstract  idea  of  life,  or  were  half  as  frightened  as  they 
make  out  we  are,  for  the  subversive  accident  that  ends  it  all, 
the  trumpets  might  sound  by  the  hour  and  no  one  would  follow 
them  into  battle  —  the  blue-peter  might  fly  at  the  truck,  but 
who  would  climb  into  a  sea-going  ship?  Think  (if  these  phi- 
losophers were  right)  with  what  a  preparation  of  spirit  we  should 
affront  th?  daily  peril  of  the  dinner-table :  a  deadlier  spot  than 
any  battle-iield  in  history,  where  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
our  ancestors  have  miserably  left  their  bones !  What  woman 
would  ever  be  lured  into  marriage,  so  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  wildest  sea?  And  what  would  it  be  to  grow  oldi' 
For,  after  a  certain  distance,  every  step  we  take  in  life  we  find 
the  ice  growing  thinner  below  our  feet,  and  all  around  us  and 
behind  us  we  see  our  contemporaries  going  through.     By  tht 
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time  a  man  gets  well  into  the  seventies,  his  continued  existence 
is  a  mere  miracle;  and  when  he  lays  his  old  bones  in  bed  for 
the  night,  there  is  an  overwhelming  probability  that  he  will  never 
see  the  day.  Do  the  old  men  mind  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ? 
"Why,  no.  They  were  never  merrier;  they  have  their  grog  at 
night,  and  tell  the  raciest  stories ;  they  hear  of  the  death  of  people 
about  their  own  age,  or  even  younger,  not  as  if  it  was  a  grisly 
warning,  but  with  a  simple,  childlike  pleasure  at  having  outlived 
some  one  else;  and  when  a  draft  might  puff  them  out  like 
a  guttering  candle,  or  a  bit  of  a  stumble  shatter  them  like  so 
much  glass,  their  old  hearts  keep  sound  and  unaffrighted,  and 
they  go  on,  bubbling  with  laughter,  through  years  of  man's 
age  compared  to  which  the  valley  at  Balaklava  was  as  safe  and 
peaceful  as  a  village  cricket-green  on  Sunday.  It  may  fairly  be 
questioned  (if  we  look  to  the  peril  only)  whether  it  was  a  much 
more  daring  feat  for  Curtius  to  plunge  into  the  gulf,  than  for 
any  old  gentleman  of  ninety  to  doff  his  clothes  and  clamber  into 
bed. 

Indeed,  it  is  a  memorable  subject  for  consideration,  with 
what  unconcern  and  gaiety  mankind  pricks  on  along  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  The  whole  way  is  one  wilderness  of 
snares,  and  the  end  of  it,  for  those  who  fear  the  last  pinch,  is 
irrevocable  ruin.  And  yet  we  go  spinning  through  it  all,  like  a 
party  for  the  Derby.  Perhaps  the  reader  remembers  one  of  the 
humorous  devices  of  the  deified  Caligula :  how  he  encouraged 
a  vast  concourse  of  holiday-makers  on  to  his  bridge  over  Baiae 
bay;  and  when  they  were  in  the  height  of  their  enjoyment, 
turned  loose  the  Praetorian  guards  among  the  company,  and  had 
them  tossed  into  the  sea.  This  is  no  bad  miniature  of  the  deal- 
ings of  nature  with  the  transitory  race  of  man.  Only,  what  a 
checkered  picnic  we  have  of  it,  even  while  it  lasts !  and  into  what 
great  waters,  not  to  be  crossed  by  any  swimmer,  God's  pale  Prae- 
torian throws  us  over  in  the  end ! 

We  live  the  time  that  a  match  flickers ;  we  pop  the  cork  of  a 
ginger-beer  bottle,  and  the  earthquake  swallows  us  on  the  in- 
stant. Is  it  not  odd,  is  it  not  incongruous,  is  it  not,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  human  speech,  incredible,  that  we  should  think  so  highly 
of  the  ginger-beer,  and  regard  so  little  the  devouring  earthquake? 
The  love  of  Life  and  the  fear  of  Death  are  two  famous  phrases 
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that  grow  harder  to  understand  the  more  we  think  about  them. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  an  immense  proportion  of  boat  acci- 
dents would  never  happen  if  people  held  the  sheet  in  their  hands 
instead  of  making  it  fast ;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  some  martinet  of 
a  professional  mariner  or  some  landsman  with  shattered  nerves, 
every  one  of  God's  creatures  makes  it  fast.  A  strange  instance 
of  man's  unconcern  and  brazen  boldness  in  the  face  of  death  ! 

We  confound  ourselves  with  metaphysical  phrases,  which  we 
import  into  daily  talk  with  noble  inappropriateness.  We  have 
no  idea  of  what  death  is,  apart  from  its  circumstances  and 
some  of  its  consequences  to  others ;  and  although  we  have  some 
experience  of  living,  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  who  has  flown 
so  high  into  abstraction  as  to  have  any  practical  guess  at  the 
meaning  of  the  word  life.  All  literature,  from  Job  and  Omar 
Khayyam  to  Thomas  Carlyle  or  Walt  Whitman,  is  but  an 
attempt  to  look  upon  the  human  state  with  such  largeness  of 
view  as  shall  enable  us  to  rise  from  the  consideration  of  living 
to  the  Definition  of  Life.  And  our  sages  give  us  about  the 
best  satisfaction  in  their  power  when  they  say  that  it  is  a 
vapor,  or  a  show,  or  made  out  of  the  same  stuff  with  dreams. 
Philosophy,  in  its  more  rigid  sense,  has  been  at  the  same 
work  for  ages;  and  after  a  myriad  bald  heads  have  wagged 
over  the  problem,  and  piles  of  words  have  been  heaped 
one  upon  another  into  dry  and  cloudy  volumes  without  end, 
philosophy  has  the  honor  of  laying  before  us,  with  modest  pride, 
her  contribution  towards  the  subject:  that  life  is  a  Permanent 
Possibility  of  Sensation.  Truly  a  fine  result !  A  man  may  very 
well  love  beef,  or  hunting,  or  a  woman ;  but  surely,  surely,  not  a 
Permanent  Possibility  of  Sensation !  He  may  be  afraid  of  a 
precipice,  or  a  dentist,  or  a  large  enemy  with  a  club,  or  even  an 
undertaker's  man;  but  not  certainly  of  abstract  death.  We 
may  trick  with  the  word  life  in  its  dozen  senses  until  we 
are  weary  of  tricking;  we  may  argue  in  terms  of  all  the 
philosophies  on  earth,  but  one  fact  remains  true  throughout 
—  that  we  do  not  love  life,  in  the  sense  that  we  are  greatly 
preoccupied  about  its  conservation;  that  we  do  not,  properly 
speaking,  love  Hfe  at  all,  but  living.  Into  the  views  of  the  least 
careful  there  will  enter  some  degree  of  providence;  no  man's 
eyes    are   fixed  entirely  on  the  passing  hour;    but  although 
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we  have  some  anticipation  of  good  health,  good  weather, 
wine,  active  employment,  love,  and  self-apj^roval,  the  sum  of 
these  anticipations  does  not  amount  to  anything  like  a  general 
view  of  life's  possibilities  and  issues;  nor  are  those  who  cherish 
them  most  vividly,  at  all  the  most  scrupulous  of  their  personal 
safety.  To  be  deeply  interested  in  the  accidents  of  our  existence, 
to  enjoy  keenly  the  mixed  texture  of  human  experience,  rather 
leads  a  man  to  disregard  precautions,  and  risk  his  neck  against 
a  straw.  For  surely  the  love  of  living  is  stronger  in  an  Alpine 
climber  roping  over  a  peril,  or  a  hunter  riding  merrily  at  a  stiff 
fence,  than  in  a  creature  who  lives  upon  a  diet  and  walks  a  meas- 
ured distance  in  the  interest  of  his  constitution. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  vile  nonsense  talked  upon  both 
sides  of  the  matter :  tearing  divines  reducing  life  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  mere  funeral  procession,  so  short  as  to  be  hardly  decent ; 
and  melancholy  unbelievers  yearning  for  the  tomb  as  if  it  were 
a  world  too  far  away.  Both  sides  must  feel  a  little  ashamed  of 
their  performances  now  and  again  when  they  draw  in  their  chairs 
to  dinner.  Indeed,  a  good  meal  and  a  bottle  of  wine  is  an 
answer  to  most  standard  works  upon  the  question.  When 
a  man's  heart  warms  to  his  viands,  he  forgets  a  great  deal  of 
sophistry,  and  soars  into  a  rosy  zone  of  contemplation.  Death 
may  be  knocking  at  the  door,  like  the  Commander's  statue; 
we  have  something  else  in  hand,  thank  God,  and  let  him  knock. 
Passing  bells  are  ringing  all  the  world  over.  All  the  world 
over,  and  every  hour,  some  one  is  parting  company  with  all 
his  aches  and  ecstasies.  For  us  also  the  trap  is  laid.  But  we 
are  so  fond  of  life  that  we  have  no  leisure  to  entertain  the  ter- 
ror of  death.  It  is  a  honeymoon  with  us  all  through,  and  none 
of  the  longest.  Small  blame  to  us  if  we  give  our  whole  hearts 
to  this  glowing  bride  of  ours,  to  the  appetites,  to  honor,  to  the 
hungry  curiosity  of  the  mind,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  eyes  in  nature, 
and  the  pride  of  our  own  nimble  bodies. 

We  all  of  us  appreciate  the  sensations ;  but  as  for  caring  about 
the  Permanence  of  the  Possibility,  a  man's  head  is  generally 
very  bald,  and  his  senses  very  dull,  before  he  comes  to  that. 
Whether  we  regard  life  as  a  lane  leading  to  a  dead  wall,  —  a  mere 
bag's  end,  as  the  French  say,  —  or  whether  we  think  of  it  as  a 
vestibule  or  gymnasium,  where  we  wait  our  turn  and  prepare  oul 
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faculties  for  some  more  noble  destiny ;  whether  we  thunder  in  a 
pulpit,  or  pule  in  little  atheistic  poetry  books,  about  its  vanity 
and  brevity ;  whether  we  look  justly  for  years  of  health  and  vigor, 
or  are  about  to  mount  into  a  bath-chair,  as  a  step  towards  the 
hearse;  in  each  and  all  of  these  views  and  situations  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  possible :  that  a  man  should  stop  his  ears  against 
paralyzing  terror,  and  run  the  race  that  is  set  before  him  with 
a  single  mind.  No  one  surely  could  have  recoiled  with  more 
heartache  and  terror  from  the  thoughts  of  death  than  our 
respected  lexicographer;  and  yet  we  know  how  little  it  afifected 
his  conduct,  how  wisely  and  boldly  he  walked,  and  in  what  a 
fresh  and  lively  vein  he  spoke  of  life.  Already  an  old  man,  he 
ventured  on  his  Highland  tour ;  and  his  heart,  bound  with  triple 
brass,  did  not  recoil  before  twenty-seven  individual  cups  of  tea. 
As  courage  and  intelligence  are  the  two  qualities  best  worth  a 
good  man's  cultivation,  so  it  is  the  first  part  of  intelligence  to 
recognize  our  precarious  estate  in  life,  and  the  first  part  of  cour- 
age to  be  not  at  all  abashed  before  the  fact.  A  frank  and  some- 
what headlong  carriage,  not  looking  too  anxiously  before,  not 
dallying  in  maudlin  regret  over  the  past,  stamps  the  man  who  is 
well  armored  for  this  world. 

And  not  only  well  armored  for  himself,  but  a  good  friend  and 
a  good  citizen  to  boot.  We  do  not  go  to  cowards  for  tender  deal- 
ing ;  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  as  panic ;  the  man  who  has  least 
fear  for  his  own  carcass,  has  most  time  to  consider  others. 
That  eminent  chemist  who  took  his  walks  abroad  in  tin  shoes, 
and  subsisted  wholly  upon  tepid  milk,  had  all  his  work  cut  out 
for  him  in  considerate  dealings  with  his  own  digestion.  So 
soon  as  prudence  has  begun  to  grow  up  in  the  brain,  like  a  dismal 
fungus,  it  finds  its  first  expression  in  a  paralysis  of  generous  acts. 
The  victim  begins  to  shrink  spiritually ;  he  develops  a  fancy  for 
parlors  with  a  regulated  temperature,  and  takes  his  morality  on 
the  principle  of  tin  shoes  and  tepid  milk.  The  care  of  one  im- 
portant body  or  soul  becomes  so  engrossing,  that  all  the  noises 
of  the  outer  world  begin  to  come  thin  and  faint  into  the  parlor 
with  the  regulated  temperature;  and  the  tin  shoes  go  equably 
forward  over  blood  and  rain.  To  be  overwise  is  to  ossify ;  and 
the  scruple-monger  ends  by  standing  stock-still.  Now  the  man 
who  has  his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  and  a  good  whirling  weather- 
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cock  of  a  brain,  who  reckons  his  life  as  a  thing  to  be  dashingly 
used  and  cheerfully  hazarded,  makes  a  very  different  acquaint- 
ance of  the  world,  keeps  all  his  pulses  going  true  and  fast,  and 
gathers  impetus  as  he  runs,  until,  if  he  be  running  towards  any- 
thing better  than  wildfire,  he  may  shoot  up  and  become  a  con- 
stellation in  the  end.  Lord  look  after  his  health,  Lord  have  a 
care  of  his  soul,  says  he;  and  he  has  at  the  key  of  the  position, 
and  swashes  through  incongruity  and  peril  towards  his  aim. 
Death  is  on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed  batteries,  as  he  is  on  all 
sides  of  all  of  us ;  unfortunate  surprises  gird  him  round ;  mim- 
mouthed  friends  and  relations  hold  up  their  hands  in  quite  a 
little  elegiacal  synod  about  his  path :  and  what  cares  he  for  all 
this  ?  Being  a  true  lover  of  living,  a  fellow  with  something  push- 
ing and  spontaneous  in  his  inside,  he  must,  like  any  other  soldier, 
in  any  other  stirring,  deadly  warfare,  push  on  at  his  best  pace 
until  he  touch  the  goal.  "A  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey!" 
cried  Nelson  in  his  bright,  boyish,  heroic  manner.  These  are 
great  incentives;  not  for  any  of  these,  but  for  the  plain  satis- 
faction of  living,  of  being  about  their  business  in  some  sort  or 
other,  do  the  brave,  serviceable  men  of  every  nation  tread  down 
the  nettle  danger,  and  pass  fiyingly  over  all  the  stumbling-blocks 
of  prudence.  Think  of  the  heroism  of  Johnson,  think  of  that 
superb  indifference  to  mortal  limitation  that  set  him  upon  his 
dictionary,  and  carried  him  through  triumphantly  until  the  end ! 
Who,  if  he  were  wisely  considerate  of  things  at  large,  would  ever 
embark  upon  any  work  much  more  considerable  than  a  half- 
penny post  card?  Who  would  project  a  serial  novel,  after 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  had  each  fallen  in  mid-course?  Who 
would  find  heart  enough  to  begin  to  live,  if  he  dallied  with  the 
consideration  of  death? 

And,  after  all,  what  sorry  and  pitiful  quibbling  all  this  is! 
To  forego  all  the  issues  of  living  in  a  parlor  with  a  regulated 
temperature  —  as  if  that  were  not  to  die  a  hundred  times  over, 
and  for  ten  years  at  a  stretch !  As  if  it  were  not  to  die  in  one's 
own  lifetime,  and  without  even  the  said  immunities  of  death ! 
As  if  it  were  not  to  die,  and  yet  be  the  patient  spectators  of  our 
own  pitiable  change !  The  Permanent  Possibility  is  preserved, 
but  the  sensations  carefully  held  at  arm's  length,  as  if  one  kept 
a  photographic  plate  in  a  dark  chamber.     It  is  better  to  lose 
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health  like  a  spendthrift  than  to  waste  it  like  a  miser.  It  is 
better  to  live  and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  die  daily  in  the  sick- 
room. By  all  means  begin  your  folio;  even  if  the  doctor  does 
not  give  you  a  year,  even  if  he  hesitates  about  a  month,  make 
one  brave  push  and  see  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a  week. 
It  is  not  only  in  finished  undertakings  that  we  ought  to  honor 
useful  labor.  A  spirit  goes  out  of  the  man  who  means  execu- 
tion, which  outlives  the  most  untimely  ending.  All  who  have 
meant  good  work  with  their  whole  hearts,  have  done  good  work, 
although  they  may  die  before  they  have  the  time  to  sign  it. 
Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully  has  left  a  hopeful 
impulse  behind  it  in  the  world,  and  bettered  the  tradition  of 
mankind.  And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like  an  open  pitfall, 
and  in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast  projects,  and  planning  mon- 
strous foundations,  flushed  with  hope,  and  their  mouths  full 
of  boastful  language,  they  should  be  at  once  tripped  up  and 
silenced :  is  there  not  something  brave  and  spirited  in  such  a 
termination?  and  does  not  life  go  down  with  a  better  grace, 
foaming  in  full  body  over  a  precipice,  than  miserably  straggling 
to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas?  When  the  Greeks  made  their  fine 
saying  that  those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young,  I  cannot  help 
believing  they  had  this  sort  of  death  also  in  their  eye.  For 
surely,  at  whatever  age  it  overtake  the  man,  this  is  to  die  young. 
Death  has  not  been  suffered  to  take  so  much  as  an  illusion  from 
his  heart.  In  the  hot-fit  of  life,  a-tiptoe  on  the  highest  point 
of  being,  he  passes  at  a  bound  on  to  the  other  side.  The  noise 
of  the  mallet  and  chisel  is  scarcely  quenched,  the  trumpets 
are  hardly  done  blowing,  when,  trailing  with  him  clouds  of  glor)% 
this  happy-starred,  full-blooded  spirit  shoots  into  the  spiritual 
land. 

(From  "Tblavels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes") 

A  NIGHT  AMONG  THE  PINES 

From  Bleymard  after  dinner,  although  it  was  already  late,  I 
set  out  to  scale  a  portion  of  the  Lozere.  An  ill-marked  stony 
drove  road  guided  me  forward;  and  I  met  nearly  half  a  dozen 
bullock-carts  descending  from  the  woods,  each  laden  with  a 
whole  pine  tree  for  the  winter's  firing.     At  the  top  of  the  woods, 
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which  do  not  climb  very  high  upon  this  cold  ridge,  I  struck 
leftward  by  a  path  among  the  pines,  untU  I  hit  on  a  dell  of  green 
turf,  where'  a  streamlet  made  a  little  spout  over  some  stones 
to  serve  me  for  a  water-tap,  "In  a  more  sacred  or  seques- 
tered bower  .  .  .  nor  nymph,  nor  faunus,  haunted."  The  trees 
were  not  old,  but  they  grew  thickly  round  the  glade :  there  was 
no  outlook,  except  northeastward  upon  distant  hilltops,  or 
straight  upward  to  the  sky;  and  the  encampment  felt  secure 
and  private  like  a  room.  By  the  time  I  had  made  my  arrange- 
ments and  fed  Modestine,  the  day  was  already  beginning  to 
decline.  I  buckled  myself  to  the  knees  into  my  sack  and  made 
a  hearty  meal ;  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  I  pulled  my 
cap  over  my  eyes  and  fell  asleep. 

Night  is  a  dead  monotonous  period  under  a  roof;  but  in  the 
open  world  it  passes  lightly,  with  its  stars  and  dews  and  per- 
fumes, and  the  hours  are  marked  by  changes  in  the  face  of 
Nature.  What  seems  a  kind  of  temporal  death  to  people 
choked  between  walls  and  curtains  is  only  a  light  and  living 
slumber  to  the  man  who  sleeps  a-field.  All  night  long  he  can 
hear  Nature  breathing  deeply  and  freely ;  even  as  she  takes  her 
rest,  she  turns  and  smiles;  and  there  is  one  stirring  hour  un- 
known to  those  who  dwell  in  houses,  when  a  wakeful  influence 
goes  abroad  over  the  sleeping  hemisphere,  and  all  the  outdoor 
world  are  on  their  feet.  It  is  then  that  the  cock  first  crows,  not 
this  time  to  announce  the  dawn,  but  like  a  cheerful  watchman 
speeding  the  course  of  night.  Cattle  awake  on  the  meadows; 
sheep  break  their  fast  on  dewy  hillsides,  and  change  to  a  new 
lair  among  the  ferns;  and  houseless  men,  who  have  lain  down 
with  the  fowls,  open  their  dim  eyes  and  behold  the  beauty  of 
the  night. 

At  what  inaudible  summons,  at  what  gentle  touch  of  Nature, 
are  all  these  sleepers  thus  recalled  in  the  same  hour  to  life? 
Do  the  stars  rain  down  an  influence,  or  do  we  share  some  thrill 
of  mother  earth  below  our  resting  bodies?  Even  shepherds 
and  old  country  folk,  who  are  the  deepest  read  in  these  arcana, 
have  not  a  guess  as  to  the  means  or  purpose  of  this  nightly 
resurrection.  Towards  two  in  the  morning  they  declare  the 
thing  takes  place;  and  neither  know  nor  inquire  further.  And 
at  least  it  is  a  pleasant  incident.    We  are  disturbed  in  our 
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slumber  only,  like  the  luxurious  Montaigne,  "that  we  may  the 
better  and  more  sensibly  relish  it."  We  have  a  moment  to  look 
upon  the  stars.  And  there  is  a  special  pleasure  for  some  minds 
in  the  reflection  that  we  share  the  impulse  with  all  outdoor 
creatures  in  our  neighborhood,  that  we  have  escaped  out  of  the 
Bastille  of  civilization,  and  are  become,  for  the  time  being,  a 
mere  kindly  animal  and  a  sheep  of  Nature's  flock. 

When  that  hour  came  to  me  among  the  pines,  I  wakened 
thirsty.  My  tin  was  standing  by  me  half  full  of  water.  I 
emptied  it  at  a  draught;  and  feeling  broad  awake  after  this 
internal  cold  aspersion,  sat  upright  to  make  a  cigarette.  The 
stars  were  clear,  colored,  and  jewel-like,  but  not  frosty.  A 
faint  silvery  vapor  stood  for  the  Milky  Way.  All  around  me 
the  black  fir-points  stood  upright  and  stock-rtill.  By  the 
whiteness  of  the  pack-saddle,  I  could  see  Modestine  walking 
round  and  round  at  the  length  of  her  tether;  I  could  hear  her 
steadily  munching  at  the  sward;  but  there  was  not  another 
sound,  save  the  indescribable  quiet  talk  of  the  runnel  over  the 
stones.  I  lay  lazily  smoking  and  studying  the  color  of  the 
sky,  as  we  call  the  void  of  space,  from  where  it  showed  a  reddish 
gray  behind  the  pines  to  where  it  showed  a  glossy  blue-black 
between  the  stars.  As  if  to  be  more  like  a  peddler,  I  wear  a 
silver  ring.  This  I  could  see  faintly  shining  as  I  raised  or 
lowered  the  cigarette;  and  at  each  whiff  the  inside  of  my  hand 
was  illuminated,  and  became  for  a  second  the  highest  light 
in  the  landscape. 

A  faint  wind,  more  like  a  moving  coolness  than  a  stream  of 
air,  passed  down  the  glade  from  time  to  time;  so  that  even  in 
my  great  chamber  the  air  was  being  renewed  all  night  long.  I 
thought  with  horror  of  the  inn  at  Chasserades  and  the  congre- 
gated nightcaps;  with  horror  of  the  nocturnal  prowesses  of 
clerks  and  students,  of  hot  theaters  and  pass-keys  and  close 
rooms.  I  have  not  often  enjoyed  a  more  serene  possession 
of  myself,  nor  felt  more  independent  of  material  aids.  The 
outer  world,  from  which  we  cower  into  our  houses,  seemed 
after  all  a  gentle  habitable  place ;  and  night  after  night  a  man's 
bed,  it  seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fields,  where 
God  keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I  had  rediscovered  one 
of  those  truths  which  are  revealed  to  savages  and  hid  from 
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political  economists:  at  the  least,  I  had  discovered  a  new 
pleasure  for  myself.  And  yet  even  while  I  was  exulting  in  mj 
solitude  I  became  aware  of  a  strange  lack.  I  wished  a  companion 
to  lie  near  me  in  the  starlight,  silent  and  not  moving,  but  ever 
within  touch.  For  there  is  a  fellowship  more  quiet  even  than 
solitude,  and  which,  rightly  understood,  is  solitude  made  per- 
fect. And  to  live  out  of  doors  with  the  woman  a  man  loves 
is  of  all  lives  the  most  complete  and  free. 

As  I  thus  lay,  between  content  and  longing,  a  faint  noise 
stole  towards  me  through  the  pines.  I  thought,  at  first,  it  was 
the  crowing  of  cocks  or  the  barking  of  dogs  at  some  very  distant 
farm;  but  steadily  and  gradually  it  took  articulate  shape  in 
my  ears,  until  I  became  aware  that  a  passenger  was  going  by 
upon  the  highroad  in  the  valley,  and  singing  loudly  as  he  went. 
There  was  more  of  good-will  than  grace  in  his  performance; 
but  he  trolled  with  ample  lungs;  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  took 
hold  upon  the  hillside  and  set  the  air  shaking  in  the  leafy  glens. 
I  have  heard  people  passing  by  night  in  sleeping  cities;  some 
of  them  sang ;  one,  I  remember,  played  loudly  on  the  bagpipes. 
I  have  heard  the  rattle  of  a  cart  or  carriage  spring  up  suddenly 
after  hours  of  stillness,  and  pass,  for  some  minutes,  within  the 
range  of  my  hearing  as  I  lay  abed.  There  is  a  romance  about 
all  who  are  abroad  in  the  black  hours,  and  with  something  of  a 
thrill  we  try  to  guess  their  business.  But  here  the  romance 
was  double:  first,  this  glad  passenger  lit  internally  with  wine 
who  sent  up  his  voice  in  music  through  the  night;  and  then  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  buckled  into  my  sack,  and  smoking  alone  in 
the  pine  woods  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  towards 
the  stars. 

When  I  awoke  again  (Sunday,  29th  September),  many  of 
the  stars  had  disappeared;  only  the  stronger  companions  of 
the  night  still  burned  visibly  overhead;  and  away  towards  the 
east  I  saw  a  faint  haze  of  light  upon  the  horizon,  such  as  had 
been  the  Milky  Way  when  I  was  last  awake.  Day  was  at 
hand.  I  lit  my  lantern,  and  by  its  glow-worm  light  put  on  my 
boots  and  gaiters ;  then  I  broke  up  some  bread  for  Modes  tine, 
filled  my  can  at  the  water-tap,  and  lit  my  spirit-lamp  to  boil 
myself  some  chocolate.  The  blue  darkness  lay  long  in  the 
glade  where  I  had  so  sweetly  slumbered ;  but  soon  there  was  a 
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broad  streak  of  orange  melting  into  gold  along  the  mountain 
tops  of  Vivarais.  A  solemn  glee  possessed  in  my  mind  at  this 
gradual  and  lovely  coming  in  of  day.  I  heard  the  runnel  with 
delight;  I  looked  round  me  for  something  beautiful  and  unex- 
pected; but  the  still  black  pine  trees,  the  hollow  glade,  the 
munching  ass,  remained  unchanged  in  figure.  Nothing  had 
altered  but  the  light,  and  that,  indeed,  shed  over  all  a  spirit  of 
life  and  of  breathing  peace,  and  moved  me  to  a  strange  exhil- 
aration, 

I  drank  my  water  chocolate,  which  was  hot  if  it  was  not 
rich,  and  strolled  here  and  there,  and  up  and  down  about  the 
glade.  While  I  was  thus  delaying,  a  gush  of  steady  wind,  as 
long  as  a  heavy  sigh,  poured  direct  out  of  the  quarter  of  the 
morning.  It  was  cold,  and  set  me  sneezing.  The  trees  near 
at  hand  tossed  their  black  plumes  in  its  passage;  and  I  could 
see  the  thin  distant  spires  of  pine  along  the  edge  of  the  hill  rock 
slightly  to  and  fro  against  the  golden  east.  Ten  minutes  after, 
the  sunlight  spread  at  a  gallop  along  the  hillside,  scattering 
shadows  and  sparkles,  and  the  day  had  come  completely. 

I  hastened  to  prepare  my  pack,  and  tackle  the  steep  ascent 
that  lay  before  me ;  but  I  had  something  on  my  mind.  It  was 
only  a  fancy;  yet  a  fancy  will  sometimes  be  importunate.  I 
had  been  most  hospitably  received  and  punctually  served  in 
my  green  caravanserai.  The  room  was  airy,  the  water  excel- 
lent, and  the  dawn  had  called  me  to  a  moment.  I  say  nothing 
of  the  tapestries  or  the  inimitable  ceiling,  nor  yet  of  the  view 
which  I  commanded  from  the  windows;  but  I  felt  I  was  in 
some  one's  debt  for  all  this  liberal  entertainment.  And  so  it 
pleased  me,  in  a  half-laughing  way,  to  leave  pieces  of  money  on 
the  turf  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  left  enough  for  my  night's 
lodging.  I  trust  they  did  not  fall  to  some  rich  and  churlish 
drover. 
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WILLIAM  WETMORE   STORY 

William  Wetmore  Story.  Bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  February 
19,  1819;  died  at  Vallombrosa,  near  Florence,  Italy,  October  8,  1895. 
Author  of  "Nature  and  Art,  a  Poem,"  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts 
not  under  Seal,"  "  Poems,"  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,"  "The  Amer- 
ican Question,"  "Roba  di  Roma,"  "Proportions  of  the  Human  Figure," 
"A  Roman  Lawyer  in  Jerusalem,"  "Nero:  An  Historical  Play,"  "Ste- 
phania:  A  Tragedy,"  "Castle  St.  Angelo  and  the  Evil  Eye,"  "Vallombrosa." 

As  sculptor,  poet,  and  writer  upon  legal  themes,  this  son  of  Chief  Justice 
Story  illustrated  that  singular  diversity  of  gifts  which  has  characterized  so 
many  of  his  countrymen, 

(The  following  poems  are  used  by  permission  of  Houghton  Miffin  Company, 
Boston,  the  publishers.)   ' 

10    VICTIS 

I  SING  the  hymn  of  the  conquered,  who  fell  in  the  Battle  of 
Life,  — 

The  hymn  of  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  who  died  overwhelmed 
in  the  strife ; 

Not  the  jubilant  song  of  the  victors,  for  whom  the  resounding 
acclaim 

Of  nations  was  lifted  in  chorus,  whose  brows  wore  the  chaplet 
of  fame, 

But  the  hymn  of  the  low  and  the  humble,  the  weary,  the  broken 
in  heart. 

Who  strove,  and  who  failed,  acting  bravely  a  silent  and  desper- 
ate part; 

Whose  youth  bore  no  flower  on  its  branches,  whose  hopes  burned 
in  ashes  away, 

From  whose  hands  slipped  the  prize  they  had  grasped  at,  who 
stood  at  the  dying  of  day 

With  the  wreck  of  their  life  all  aroimd  them,  unpitied,  un- 
heeded, alone, 

With  Death  swooping  down  o'er  their  failure,  and  all  but  their 
faith  overthrown. 

While  the  voice  of  the  world  shouts  its  chorus  —  its  psean  for 
those  who  have  won; 
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While  the  trumpet  is  sounding  triumphant,  and  high  to  the 

breeze  and  the  sun 
Glad  banners  are  waving,  hands  clapping,  and  hurrying  feet 
Thronging  after  the  laurel-crowned  victors,  I  stand  on  the 

field  of  defeat. 

In  the  shadow,  with  those  who  are  fallen,  and  wounded,  and 

dying,  and  there 
Chant  a  requiem  low,  place  my  hand  on  their  pain-knotted 

brows,  breathe  a  prayer. 
Hold  the  hand  that  is  helpless,  and  whisper,  "They  only  the 

victory  win, 
Who  have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  have  vanquished  the 

demon  that  tempts  us  within; 
Who  have  held  to  their  faith  unseduced  by  the  prize  that  the 

world  holds  on  high; 
Who  have  dared  for  a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight,  —  if 

need  be,  to  die." 

Speak,  History!  who  are  Life's  victors?  Unroll  thy  long 
annals,  and  say. 

Are  they  those  whom  the  world  called  the  victors — who  won  the 
success  of  a  day  ? 

The  martyrs,  or  Nero?  The  Spartans,  who  fell  at  Thermopy- 
lae's tryst, 

Or  the  Persians  and  Xerxes?  His  judges,  or  Socrates?  Pilate, 
or  Christ? 


CLEOPATRA 

Here,  Charmian,  take  my  bracelets, 

They  bar  with  a  purple  stain 
My  arms ;   turn  over  my  pillows  — 

They  are  not  where  I  have  lain: 
Open  the  lattice  wider, 

A  gauze  on  my  bosom  throw, 
And  let  me  inhale  the  odors 

That  over  the  garden  blow. 
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I  dreamed  I  was  with  my  Antony, 

And  in  his  arms  I  lay; 
Ah,  me !   the  vision  has  vanished  — 

The  music  has  died  away, 
The  flame  and  the  perfume  have  perished  — 

As  this  spiced  aromatic  pastille 
That  wound  the  blue  smoke  of  its  odor 

Is  now  but  an  ashy  hill. 

Scatter  upon  me  rose-leaves, 

They  cool  me  after  my  sleep, 
And  with  sandal  odors  fan  me 

Till  into  my  veins  they  creep; 
Reach  down  the  lute,  and  play  me 

A  melancholy  tune. 
To  rhyme  with  the  dream  that  has  vanished. 

And  the  slumbering  afternoon. 

There,  drowsing  in  golden  sunlight, 

Loiters  the  slow  smooth  Nile, 
Through  slender  papyri,  that  cover 

The  wary  crocodile. 
The  lotus  lolls  on  the  water. 

And  opens  its  heart  of  gold, 
And  over  its  broad  leaf-pavement 

Never  a  ripple  is  rolled. 
The  twilight  breeze  is  too  lazy 

Those  feathery  palms  to  wave, 
And  yon  little  cloud  is  as  motionless 

As  a  stone  above  a  grave. 

Ah,  me !   this  lifeless  nature 

Oppresses  my  heart  and  brain ! 
Oh !  for  a  storm  and  thunder  — 

For  lightning  and  wild  fierce  rain  I 
Fling  down  that  lute  -^  I  hate  it ! 

Take  rather  his  buckler  and  sword. 
And  crash  them  and  clash  them  together 

Till  this  sleeping  world  is  stirred. 
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Hark !   to  my  Indian  beauty  — 

My  cockatoo,  creamy  white, 
With  roses  under  his  feathers  — 

That  flashes  across  the  light. 
Look  !  listen !   as  backward  and  forward 

To  his  hoop  of  gold  he  clings, 
How  he  trembles,  with  crest  uplifted, 

And  shrieks  as  he  madly  swings ! 

0  cockatoo,  shriek  for  Antony ! 

Cry,  "Come,  my  love,  come  home!" 
Shriek,  " Antony !  Antony!  Antony!" 
Till  he  hears  you  even  in  Rome. 

There  —  leave  me,  and  take  from  my  chamber 

That  stupid  little  gazelle. 
With  its  bright  black  eyes  so  meaningless, 

And  its  silly  tinkling  bell ! 
Take  him,  —  my  nerves  he  vexes,  — 

The  thing  without  blood  or  brain,  — 
Or,  by  the  body  of  Isis, 

I'll  snap  his  thin  neck  in  twain ! 

Leave  me  to  gaze  at  the  landscape 

Mistily  stretching  away. 
Where  the  afternoon's  opaline  tremors 

O'er  the  mountains  quivering  play; 
Till  the  fiercer  splendor  of  sunset 

Pours  from  the  west  its  fire. 
And  melted,  as  in  a  crucible. 

Their  earthy  forms  expire; 
And  the  bald  blear  skull  of  its  desert 

With  glowing  mountains  is  crowned^ 
That  burning  like  molten  jewels 

Circle  its  temples  round, 

1  will  lie  and  dream  of  the  past  time. 
JEons,  of  thought  away. 

And  through  the  jungle  of  memory 
Loosen  my  fancy  to  play; 
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When,  a  smooth  and  velvety  tiger, 

Ribbed  with  yellow  and  black, 
Supple  and  cushion-footed 

I  wandered,  where  never  the  track 
Of  a  human  creature  had  rustled 

The  silence  of  mighty  woods, 
And,  fierce  in  a  tyrannous  freedom, 

I  knew  but  the  law  of  my  moods. 
The  elephant,  trumpeting,  started. 

When  he  heard  my  footsteps  near, 
And  the  spotted  giraffes  fled  wildly 

In  a  yellow  cloud  of  fear. 
I  sucked  in  the  noontide  splendor. 

Quivering  along  the  glade. 
Or  yawning,  panting,  and  dreaming, 

Basked  in  the  tamarisk  shade. 
Till  I  heard  my  wild  mate  roaring, 

As  the  shadows  of  night  came  on. 
To  brood  in  the  trees'  thick  branches 

And  the  shadow  of  sleep  was  gone; 
Then  I  roused,  and  roared  in  answer. 

And  unsheathed  from  my  cushioned  feet. 
My  curving  claws,  and  stretched  me, 

And  wandered  my  mate  to  greet. 
We  toyed  in  the  amber  moonlight. 

Upon  the  warm  flat  sand. 
And  struck  at  each  other  our  massive  arms  — - 

How  powerful  he  was  and  grand ! 
His  yellow  eyes  flashed  fiercely 

As  he  couched  and  gazed  at  me, 
And  his  quivering  tail,  like  a  serpent, 

Twitched  curving  nervously. 
Then  like  a  storm  he  seized  me, 

With  a  wild  triumphant  cry, 
And  we  met,  as  two  clouds  in  heaven 

When  the  thunders  before  them  fly. 
We  grappled  and  struggled  together. 

For  his  love  like  his  rage  was  rude; 
And  his  teeth  in  the  swelling  folds  of  my  neck 
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At  times,  in  our  play,  drew  blood. 
Often  another  suitor  — 

For  I  was  flexile  and  fair  — 
Fought  for  me  in  the  moonlight, 

While  I  lay  couching  there, 
Till  his  blood  was  drained  by  the  desert; 

And,  ruffled  with  triumph  and  power, 
He  licked  me  and  lay  beside  me 

To  breathe  him  a  vast  half-hour. 
Then  down  to  the  fountain  we  loitered, 

Where  the  antelopes  came  to  drink; 
Like  a  bolt  we  sprang  upon  them, 

Ere  they  had  time  to  shrink. 
We  drank  their  blood  and  crushed  them, 

And  tore  them  limb  from  limb, 
And  the  hungriest  lion  doubted 

Ere  he  disputed  with  him. 
That  was  a  life  to  live  for ! 

Not  this  weak  human  life. 
With  its  frivolous  bloodless  passions. 

Its  poor  and  petty  strife ! 

Come  to  my  arms,  my  hero, 

The  shadows  of  twilight  grow. 
And  the  tiger's  ancient  fierceness 

In  my  veins  begins  to  flow. 
Come  not  cringing  to  sue  me ! 

Take  me  with  triumph  and  power, 
As  a  warrior  storms  a  fortress ! 

I  will  not  shrink  or  cower. 
Come,  as  you  came  in  the  desert, 

Ere  we  were  women  and  men, 
When  the  tiger  passions  were  in  us. 

And  love  as  you  loved  me  then ! 
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HARRIET  BEECHER   STOWE 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  a  famous  American  authoress.  Bom  al 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  June  14,  1811;  died  in  Hartford,  July  i,  1896. 
Author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly,"  "Key  to 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "Uncle  Tom's  Emancipation,"  "Sunny  Memories  of 
Foreign  Lands,"  "The  Colored  Patriots  of  the  American  Revolution," 
"Dred:  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp,"  "The  Minister's  Wooing," 
"The  Peari  of  Orr's  Island,"  "Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  "Religious  Poems," 
"Queer  Little  People,"  "Oldtown  Folks." 

Mrs.  Stowe's  fame  rests  chiefly  on  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which 
achieved  an  unparalleled  success  in  Europe  and  America,  and  was  translated 
into  all  civilized  languages,  besides  being  repeatedly  dramatized. 

(The  following  selection  from  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  used  by  permission 
of  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  the  publishers.) 


TOPSY 

One  morning,  while  Miss  Ophelia  was  busy  in  some  of  her 
domestic  cares,  St.  Clare's  voice  was  heard,  calling  her  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Come  down  here,  Cousin;  I've  something  to  show  you." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  coming  down,  with  her 
sewing  in  her  hand. 

"I've  made  a  purchase  for  your  department,  —  see  here," 
said  St.  Clare;  and,  with  the  word,  he  pulled  along  a  little 
negro  girl,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age. 

She  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race;  and  her  round, 
shining  eyes,  glittering  as  glass  beads,  moved  with  quick  and 
restless  glances  over  everything  in  the  room.  Her  mouth, 
half  open  with  astonishment  at  the  wonders  of  the  new  Mas'r's 
parlor,  displayed  a  white  and  brilliant  set  of  teeth.  Her  wooly 
hair  was  braided  in  sundry  little  tails,  which  stuck  out  in  every 
direction.  The  expression  of  her  face  was  an  odd  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  cunning,  over  which  was  oddly  drawn,  like  a 
kind  of  veil,  an  expression  of  the  most  doleful  gravity  and 
solemnity.  She  was  dressed  in  a  single  filthy,  ragged  garment, 
made  of  bagging;  and  stood  with  her  hands  demurely  folded 
before  her.     Altogether,  there  was  something  odd  and  goblin- 
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like  about  her  appearance,  —  something  as  Miss  Ophelia  after- 
wards said,  "so  heathenish,"  as  to  inspire  that  good  lady  with 
utter  dismay,  and,  turning  to  St.  Clare,  she  said, 

"Augustine,  what  in  the  world  have  you  brought  that 
thing  here  for?" 

"For  you  to  educate,  to  be  sure,  and  train  in  the  way  she 
should  go.  I  thought  she  was  rather  a  funny  specimen  in  the 
Jim  Crow  line.  Here,  Topsy,"  he  added,  giving  a  whistle, 
as  a  man  would  to  call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  "give  us  a  song, 
now,  and  show  us  some  of  your  dancing." 

The  black,  glassy  eyes  glittered  with  a  kind  of  wicked  droll- 
ery, and  the  thing  struck  up,  in  a  clear  shrill  voice,  an  odd  negro 
melody,  to  which  she  kept  time  with  her  hands  and  feet,  spin- 
ning round,  clapping  her  hands,  knocking  her  knees  together, 
in  a  wild,  fantastic  sort  of  time,  and  producing  in  her  throat  all 
those  odd  guttural  sounds  which  distinguish  the  native  music 
of  her  race;  and  finally,  turning  a  somerset  or  two,  and 
giving  a  prolonged  closing  note,  as  odd  and  unearthly  as  that 
of  a  steam  whistle,  she  came  suddenly  down  on  the  carpet, 
and  stood  with  her  hands  folded,  and  a  most  sanctimonious  ex- 
pression of  meekness  and  solemnity  over  her  face,  only  broken 
by  the  cunning  glances  which  she  shot  askance  from  the  corners 
of  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent,  perfectly  paralyzed  with  amazement. 

St.  Clare,  like  a  mischievous  fellow  as  he  was,  appeared  to 
enjoy  her  astonishment;   and,  addressing  the  child  again,  said, 

"Topsy,  this  is  your  new  mistress.  I'm  going  to  give  you 
up  to  her;  see  now  that  you  behave  yourself." 

"Yes,  Mas'r,"  said  Topsy,  with  sanctimonious  gravity,  her 
wicked  eyes  twinkling  as  she  spoke. 

"You're  going  to  be  good,  Topsy,  you  understand,"  said 
St.  Clare. 

"O  yes,  Mas'r,"  said  Topsy,  with  another  twinkle,  her 
hands  still  devoutly  folded. 

"Now,  Augustine,  what  upon  earth  is  this  for?"  said  Miss 
Ophelia.  "Your  house  is  so  full  of  these  little  plagues,  now, 
that  a  body  can't  set  down  their  foot  without  treading  on  'em. 
I  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  find  one  asleep  behind  the  door, 
and  see  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under  the  table,  one 
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lying  on  the  door-mat,  —  and  they  are  mopping  and  mowing 
and  grinning  between  all  the  railings,  and  tumbling  over  the 
kitchen  floor !  What  on  earth  did  you  want  to  bring  this  one 
for?" 

"For  you  to  educate  —  didn't  I  tell  you?  You're  always 
preaching  about  educating.  I  thought  I  would  make  you  a 
present  of  a  fresh-caught  specimen,  and  let  you  try  your  hand 
on  her,  and  bring  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go." 

"/  don't  want  her,  I  am  sure;  I  have  more  to  do  with 
'em  now  than  I  want  to." 

"That's  you  Christians,  all  over! — you'll  get  up  a  society, 
and  get  some  poor  missionary  to  spend  all  his  days  among 
just  such  heathen.  But  let  me  see  one  of  you  that  would  take 
one  into  your  house  with  you,  and  take  the  labor  of  their  conver- 
sion on  yourselves !  No ;  when  it  comes  to  that,  they  are  dirty 
and  disagreeable,  and  it's  too  much  care,  and  so  on." 

"Augustine,  you  know  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  light," 
said  Miss  Ophelia,  evidently  softening.  "Well,  it  might  be 
a  real  missionary  work,"  said  she,  looking*  rather  more  favor- 
ably on  the  child. 

St.  Clare  had  touched  the  right  string.  Miss  Ophelia's 
conscientiousness  was  ever  on  the  alert.  "But,"  she  added, 
"I  really  didn't  see  the  need  of  buying  this  one;  there  are 
enough  now,  in  your  house,  to  take  all  my  time  and  skill." 

"Well,  then,  Cousin,"  said  St.  Clare,  drawing  her  aside, 
"  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon  for  my  good-for-nothing  speeches. 
You  are  so  good,  after  all,  that  there's  no  sense  in  them.  Why, 
the  fact  is,  this  concern  belonged  to  a  couple  of  drunken  crea- 
tures that  keep  a  low  restaurant  that  I  have  to  pass  by  every 
day,  and  I  was  tired  of  hearing  her  screaming,  and  them  beat- 
ing and  swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright  and  funny,  too, 
as  if  something  might  be  made  of  her;  so  I  bought  her,  and 
I'll  give  her  to  you.  Try,  now,  and  give  her  a  good  orthodox 
New  England  bringing  up,  and  see  w^hat  it'll  make  of  her.  You 
know  I  haven't  any  gift  that  way;   but  I'd  like  you  to  try." 

"Well,  I'll  do  what  I  can,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  and  she 
approached  her  new  subject  very  much  as  a  person  might  be 
supposed  to  approach  a  black  spider,  supposing  them  to  have 
benevolent  designs  toward  it. 
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"She's  dreadfully  dirty,  and  half  naked,"  she  said. 

"Well,  take  her  downstairs,  and  make  some  of  them  clean 
and  clothe  her  up." 

Miss  Ophelia  carried  her  to  the  kitchen  regions. 

"Don't  see  what  Mas'r  St.  Clare  wants  of  'nother  nigger!" 
said  Dinah,  surveying  the  new  arrival  with  no  friendly  air. 
"Won't  have  her  round  under  my  feet, I  know!" 

"Pah!"  said  Rosa  and  Jane,  with  supreme  disgust;  "let 
her  keep  out  of  our  way !  What  in  the  world  Mas'r  wanted 
another  of  these  low  niggers  for,  I  can't  see !" 

"You  go  long!  No  more  nigger  dan  you  be.  Miss  Rosa," 
said  Dinah,  who  felt  this  last  remark  a  reflection  on  herself. 
"You  seem  to  tink  yourself  white  folks.  You  an't  nerry 
one,  black  nor  white.     I'd  like  to  be  one  or  turrer." 

Miss  Ophelia  saw  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  camp  that 
would  undertake  to  oversee  the  cleansing  and  dressing  of  the 
new  arrival;  and  so  she  was  forced  to  do  it  herself,  with  some 
very  ungracious  and  reluctant  assistance  from  Jane, 

It  is  not  for  ears  polite  to  hear  the  particulars  of  the  first 
toilet  of  a  neglected,  abused  child.  In  fact,  in  this  world, 
multitudes  must  live  and  die  in  a  state  that  it  would  be  too  great 
a  shock  to  the  nerves  of  their  fellow-mortals  even  to  hear  de- 
scribed. Miss  Ophelia  had  a  good,  strong,  practical  deal  of 
resolution;  and  she  went  through  all  the  disgusting  details 
with  heroic  thoroughness,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  no 
very  gracious  air,  —  for  endurance  was  the  utmost  to  which  her 
principles  could  bring  her  When  she  saw,  on  the  back  and 
shoulders  of  the  child,  great  welts  and  calloused  spots,  inef- 
faceable marks  of  the  system  under  which  she  had  grown  up 
thus  far,  her  heart  became  pitiful  within  her. 

"See  there!"  said  Jane,  pointing  to  the  marks,  "don't  that 
show  she's  a  limb?  We'll  have  fine  works  with  her,  I  reckon. 
I  hate  these  nigger  young  uns  !  so  disgusting !  I  wonder  that 
Mas'r  would  buy  her!" 

The  "young  un"  alluded  to  heard  all  these  comments  with 
the  subdued  and  doleful  air  which  seemed  habitual  to  her,  only 
scanning,  with  a  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her  flickering  eyes, 
the  ornaments  which  Jane  wore  in  her  ears.  When  arrayed 
at  last  in  a  suit  of  decent  and  whole  clothing,  her  hair  cropped 
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short  to  her  head,  Miss  Ophelia,  with  some  satisfaction,  said 
she  looked  more  Christian-like  than  she  did,  and  in  her  own 
mind  began  to  mature  some  plans  for  her  instruction. 

Sitting  down  before  her,  she  began  to  question  her. 

"How  old  are  you,  Topsy?" 

"  Dun  no,  Missis,"  said  the  image,  with  a  grin  that  showed 
all  her  teeth. 

"Don't  know  how  old  you  are?  Didn't  anybody  ever  tell 
you?     Who  was  your  mother?" 

"Never  had  none!"  said  the  child,  with  another  grin. 

"Never  had  any  mother?  What  do  you  mean?  Where 
were  you  born?" 

"Never  was  born!"  persisted  Topsy,  with  another  grin, 
that  looked  so  goblin-like,  that,  if  Miss  Ophelia  had  been  at  all 
nervous,  she  might  have  fancied  that  she  had  got  hold  of  some 
sooty  gnome  from  the  land  of  Diablerie;  but  Miss  Ophelia 
was  not  nervous,  but  plain  and  business-like,  and  she  said, 
with  some  sternness, 

"You  mustn't  answer  me  in  that  way,  child;  I'm  not 
playing  with  you.  Tell  me  where  you  were  bom,  and  who 
your  father  and  mother  were." 

"Never  was  bom,"  reiterated  the  creature,  more  emphati- 
cally; "never  had  no  father  nor  mother,  nor  nothin'.  I  was 
raised  by  a  speculator,  with  lots  of  others.  Old  Aunt  Sue 
used  to  take  car  on  us." 

The  child  was  evidently  sincere;  and  Jane,  breaking  into  a 
short  laugh,  said, 

"Laws,  Missis,  there's  heaps  of  'em.  Speculators  buys  'em 
up  cheap,  when  they's  little,  and  gets  em'  raised  for  market." 

"How  long  have  you  lived  with  your  master  and  mistress?" 

"Dun  no,  Missis." 

"Is  it  a  year,  or  more,  or  less?" 

"Dun  no,  Missis." 

"Laws,  Missis,  those  low  negroes, —  they  can't  tell;  they 
don't  know  anything  about  time,"  said  Jane;  "they  don't 
know  what  a  year  is;   they  don't  know  their  own  ages." 

"Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about  God,  Topsy?" 

The  child  looked  bewildered,  but  grinned  as  usual. 

"Do  you  know  who  made  you?" 
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"Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,"  said  the  child,  with  a  short  laugh. 

The  idea  appeared  to  amuse  her  considerably;  for  her  eyes 
twinkled,  and  she  added, 

"I  spect  I  grow'd.     Don't  think  nobody  never  made  me." 

" Do  you  know  how  to  sew?"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  who  thought 
she  wou.d  turn  her  inquiries  to  something  more  tangible. 

"No,  Missis." 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  —  what  did  you  do  for  your  master  and 
mistress?" 

"Fetch  water,  and  wash  dishes,  and  rub  knives,  and  wait 
on  folks." 

"Were  they  good  to  you?" 

"Spect  they  was,"  said  the  child,  scanning  Miss  Ophelia 
cunningly. 

Miss  Ophelia  rose  from  this  encouraging  colloquy;  St.  Clare 
was  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"You  find  virgin  soil  there,  Cousin;  put  in  your  own  ideas, 
—  you  won't  find  many  to  pull  up." 

On  one  occasion,  Miss  Ophelia  found  Topsy  with  her  very 
best  scarlet  India  Canton  crape  shawl  wound  round  her  head 
for  a  turban,  going  on  with  her  rehearsals  before  the  glass  in 
great  style  —  Miss  Ophelia  having,  with  carelessness  most 
unheard-of  in  her,  left  the  key  for  once  in  her  drawer. 

"Topsy!"  she  would  say,  when  at  the  end  of  all  patience, 
"what  does  make  you  act  so?" 

"Dunno,  Missis,  —  I  spects  cause  I's  so  wicked!" 

"I  don't  know  anything  what  I  shall  do  with  you,  Topsy." 

"Law,  Missis,  you  must  whip  me;  my  old  Missis  allers 
whipped  me.     I  ain't  used  to  workin'  unless  I  gets  whipped." 

"Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip  you.  You  can  do 
well,  if  you've  a  mind  to;  what  is  the  reason  you  won't?" 

"Laws,  Missis,  I's  used  to  whippin';  I  spects  it's  good 
for  me." 

Miss  Ophelia  tried  the  recipe,  and  Topsy  invariably  made 
a  terrible  commotion,  screaming,  groaning,  and  imploring, 
though  half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  roosted  on  some  projec- 
tion of  the  balcony,  and  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  admiring 
"young  uns,"  she  would  express  the  utmost  contempt  of  the 
whole  affair. 
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"Law,  Miss  Feely  whip!  —  wouldn't  kill  a  skeeter,  hei 
whippins.  Oughter  see  how  old  Mas'r  made  the  flesh  fly; 
old  Mas'r  know'd  how!" 

Topsy  always  made  great  capital  of  her  own  sins  and  enor- 
mities, evidently  considering  them  as  something  peculiarly 
distinguishing. 

"Law,  you  niggers,"  she  would  say  to  some  of  her  auditors, 
"does  you  know  you's  all  sinners?  Well,  you  is  —  every- 
body is.  White  folks  is  sinners  too,  —  Miss  Feely  says  so;  but 
I  spects  niggers  is  the  biggest  ones ;  but  lor !  ye  an't  any  on  ye 
up  to  me.  I's  so  awful  wicked  there  can't  nobody  do  nothin' 
with  me.  I  used  to  keep  old  Missis  a  swearin'  at  me  half  de 
time.  I  spects  I's  the  wickedest  critter  in  the  world;"  and 
Topsy  would  cut  a  s^omerset,  and  come  up  brisk  and  shining 
on  to  a  higher  perch,  and  evidently  plume  herself  on  the  dis- 
tinction. 

ELIZA'S  ESCAPE 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human  creature  more  wholly 
desolate  and  forlorn  than  Eliza,  when  she  turned  her  footsteps 
from  Uncle  Tom's  cabin. 

Her  husband's  suffering  and  dangers,  and  the  danger  of 
her  child,  all  blended  in  her  mind,  with  a  confused  and  stun- 
ning sense  of  the  risk  she  was  running,  in  leaving  the  only 
home  she  had  ever  known,  and  cutting  loose  from  the  protec- 
tion of  a  friend  whom  she  loved  and  revered.  Then  there 
was  the  parting  from  every  familiar  object,  —  the  place  where 
she  had  grown  up,  the  trees  under  which  she  had  played,  the 
groves  where  she  had  walked  many  an  evening  in  happier 
days,  by  the  side  of  her  young  husband,  —  everything,  as  it 
lay  in  the  clear,  frosty  starlight,  seemed  to  speak  reproach- 
fully to  her,  and  ask  her  whither  could  she  go  from  a  home 
like  that? 

But  stronger  than  all  was  maternal  love,  wrought  into  a 
paroxysm  of  frenzy  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fearful  danger. 
Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have  walked  by  her  side,  and,  in 
an  indifferent  case,  she  would  only  have  led  him  by  the  hand; 
but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him  out  of  her  arms  made 
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her  shudder,  and  she  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a  con- 
vulsive grasp,  as  she  went  rapidly  forward. 

The  frosty  ground  creaked  beneath  her  feet,  and  she  trem- 
bled at  the  sound;  every  quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow 
sent  the  blood  backward  to  her  heart,  and  quickened  her 
footsteps.  She  wondered  within  herself  at  the  strength  that 
seemed  to  be  come  upon  her ;  for  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy 
as  if  it  had  been  a  feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear  seemed  to 
increase  the  supernatural  power  that  bore  her  on,  while  from  her 
pale  lips  burst  forth,  in  frequent  ejaculations,  the  prayer  to  a 
Friend   above  —  "Lord,   help!    Lord,   save  me!" 

If  it  were  your  Harry,  mother,  or  your  Willie,  that  were 
going  to  be  torn  from  you  by  a  brutal  trader,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, —  if  you  had  seen  the  man,  and  heard  that  the  papers 
were  signed  and  delivered,  and  you  had  only  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  morning  to  make  good  your  escape,  —  how  fast  could 
you  walk?  How  many  miles  could  you  make  in  those  few 
brief  hours,  with  the  darling  at  your  bosom,  the  little  sleepy 
head  on  your  shoulder,  —  the  small,  soft  arms  trustingly 
holding  on  to  your  neck  ? 

For  the  child  slept.  At  first,  the  novelty  and  alarm  kept 
him  waking ;  but  his  mother  so  hurriedly  repressed  every  breath 
or  sound,  and  so  assured  him  that  if  he  were  only  still  she  would 
certainly  save  him,  that  he  clung  quietly  round  her  neck,  only 
asking,  as  he  found  himself  sinking  to  sleep, 

"Mother,  I  don't  need  to  keep  awake,  do  I?" 

"No,  my  darling;   sleep,  if  you  want  to." 

"But,  mother,  if  I  do  get  asleep,  you  won't  let  him  get  me?" 

"No !  so  may  God  help  me !"  said  his  mother,  with  a  paler 
cheek,  and  a  brighter  light  in  her  large  dark  eyes. 

"You're  sure,  an't  you,  mother?" 

"Yes,  sure!"  said  the  mother,  in  a  voice  that  startled  herself; 
for  it  seemed  to  her  to  come  from  a  spirit  within,  that  was  no 
part  of  her;  and  the  boy  dropped  his  little  weary  head  on  her 
shoulder,  and  was  soon  asleep.  How  the  touch  of  those  warm 
arms,  the  gentle  breathings  that  came  in  her  neck,  seemed  to 
add  fire  and  spirit  to  her  movements !  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
strength  poured  into  her  in  electric  streams,  from  every  gentle 
touch  and  movement  of  the  sleeping,  confiding  child.     Sublime 
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is  the  dominion  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  that,  for  a  time, 
can  make  flesh  and  nerve  impregnable,  and  string  the  sinews 
like  steel,  so  that  the  weak  become  so  mighty. 

The  boundaries  of  the  farm,  the  grove,  the  wood-lot,  passed 
by  her  dizzily,  as  she  walked  on;  and  still  she  went,  leaving 
one  familiar  object  after  another,  slacking  not,  pausing  not, 
till  reddening  daylight  found  her  many  a  long  mile  from  all 
traces  of  any  familiar  objects  upon  the  open  highway. 

She  had  often  been,  with  her  mistress,  to  visit  some  connec- 
tions, in  the  little  village  of  T ,  not  far  from  the  Ohio  river, 

and  knew  the  road  well.  To  go  thither,  to  escape  across  the 
Ohio  River,  were  the  first  hurried  outlines  of  her  plan  of  escape ; 
beyond  that,  she  could  only  hope  in  God. 

When  horses  and  vehicles  began  to  move  along  the  high- 
way, with  that  alert  perception  peculiar  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inspiration,  she  became 
aware  that  her  headlong  pace  and  distracted  air  might  bring  on 
her  remark  and  suspicion.  She  therefore  put  the  boy  on  the 
ground,  and,  adjusting  her  dress  and  bonnet,  she  walked  on  at 
as  rapid  a  pace  as  she  thought  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  appearances.  In  her  little  bundle  she  had  provided  a  store 
of  cakes  and  apples,  which  she  used  as  expedients  for  quick- 
ening the  speed  of  the  child,  rolling  the  apple  some  yards  before 
them,  when  the  boy  would  run  with  all  his  might  after  it ;  and 
this  ruse,  often  repeated,  carried  them  over  many  a  half-mile. 

After  a  while,  they  came  to  a  thick  patch  of  woodland,  through 
which  murmured  a  clear  brook.  As  the  child  complained  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  she  climbed  over  the  fence  with  him;  and, 
sitting  down  behind  a  large  rock  which  concealed  them  from 
the  road,  she  gave  him  a  breakfast  out  of  her  little  package. 
The  boy  wondered  and  grieved  that  she  could  not  eat;  and 
when,  putting  his  arms  round  her  neck,  he  tried  to  wedge 
some  of  his  cake  into  her  mouth,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
rising  in  her  throat  would  choke  her. 

"  No,  no,  Harry  darling !  mother  can't  eat  till  you  are  safe ! 
We  must  go  on  —  on  —  till  we  come  to  the  river !"  And  she 
hurried  again  into  the  road,  and  again  constrained  herself  to 
walk  regularly  and  composedly  forward. 

She  was  many  miles  past  any  neighborhood  where  she  was 
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personally  known.  If  she  should  chance  to  meet  any  who 
knew  her,  she  reflected  that  the  well-known  kindness  of  the 
family  would  be  of  itself  a  blind  to  suspicion,  as  making  it  an 
unlikely  supposition  that  she  could  be  a  fugitive.  As  she  was 
also  so  white  as  not  to  be  known  as  of  colored  lineage,  with- 
out a  critical  survey,  and  her  child  was  white  also,  it  was  much 
easier  for  her  to  pass  on  unsuspected. 

On  this  presumption,  she  stopped  at  noon  at  a  neat  farm- 
house, to  rest  herself,  and  buy  some  dinner  for  her  child  and 
self;  for,  as  the  danger  decreased  with  the  distance,  the  super- 
natural tension  of  the  nervous  system  lessened,  and  she  found 
herself  both  weary  and  hungry. 

The  good  woman,  kindly  and  gossiping,  seemed  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  having  somebody  come  in  to  talk 
with;  and  accepted,  without  examination,  Eliza's  statement,  that 
she  "was  going  on  a  little  piece,  to  spend  a  week  with  her  friends," 
—  all  which  she  hoped  in  her  heart  might  prove  strictly  true. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  she  entered  the  village  of  T ,  by 

the  Ohio  River,  weary  and  foot-sore,  but  still  strong  in  heart. 
Her  first  glance  was  at  the  river,  which  lay,  like  Jordan,  be- 
tween her  and  the  Canaan  of  liberty  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  now  early  spring,  and  the  river  was  swollen  and  tur- 
bulent; great  cakes  of  floating  ice  were  swinging  hea\ily  to 
and  fro  in  the  turbid  waters.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  shore  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  land  bending  far  out  into 
the  water,  the  ice  had  been  lodged  and  detained  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  the  narrow  channel  which  swept  round  the  bend  was 
full  of  ice,  piled  one  cake  over  another,  thus  forming  a  tem- 
porary barrier  to  the  descending  ice,  which  lodged,  and  formed 
a  great,  undulating  raft,  filling  up  the  whole  river,  and  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Eliza  stood,  for  a  moment,  contemplating  this  unfavorable 
aspect  of  things,  which  she  saw  at  once  must  prevent  the  usual 
ferry-boat  from  running,  and  then  turned  into  a  small  public 
house  on  the  bank,  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 

The  hostess,  who  was  busy  in  various  fizzing  and  stewing 
operations  over  the  fire,  preparatory  to  the  evening  meal,  stopped, 
with  a  fork  in  her  hand,  as  Eliza's  sweet  and  plaintive  voice 
arrested  her. 
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"What  is  it?"  she  said. 

"Isn't  there  any  ferry  or  boat,  that  takes  people  over  tc 
B ,  now?"  she  said. 

"No,  indeed!"  said  the  woman;  "the  boats  has  stopped 
running." 

Eliza's  look  of  dismay  and  disappointment  struck  the  woman, 
and  she  said,  inquiringly, 

"Maybe  you're  wanting  to  get  over?  —  anybody  sick?  Ye 
seem  mighty  anxious?" 

"I've  got  a  child  that's  very  dangerous,"  said  Eliza.  "I 
never  heard  of  it  till  last  night,  and  I've  walked  quite  a  piece 
to-day,  in  hopes  to  get  to  the  ferry." 

"Well,  now,  that's  onlucky,"  said  the  woman,  whose  motherly 
sympathies  were  much  aroused;  "I'm  re'lly  consarned  for  ye. 
Solomon !"  she  called,  from  the  window,  towards  a  small  back 
building.  A  man,  in  leather  apron  and  very  dirty  hands,  ap- 
peared at  the  door. 

"I  say,  Sol,"  said  the  woman,  "is  that  ar  man  going  to  tote 
them  bar'ls  over  to-night?" 

"He  said  he  should  try,  if  'twas  any  way  prudent,"  said  the 
man. 

"There's  a  man  a  piece  down  here,  that's  going  over  with 
some  truck  this  evening,  if  he  durs'  to ;  he'll  be  in  here  to  supper 
to-night,  so  you'd  better  set  down  and  wait.  That's  a  sweet 
little  fellow,"  added  the  woman,  offering  him  a  cake. 

But  the  child,  wholly  exhausted,  cried  with  weariness. 

"  Poor  fellow !  he  isn't  used  to  walking,  and  I've  hurried  him 
on  so,"  said  Eliza. 

"Well,  take  him  into  this  room,"  said  the  woman,  opening 
into  a  small  bedroom,  where  stood  a  comfortable  bed.  Eliza 
laid  the  weary  boy  upon  it,  and  held  his  hands  in  hers  till  he 
was  fast  asleep.  For  her  there  was  no  rest.  As  a  fire  in  her 
bones,  the  thought  of  the  pursuer  urged  her  on;  and  she  gazed 
with  longing  eyes  on  the  sullen,  surging  waters  that  lay  between 
her  and  liberty. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  her  for  the  present,  to  follow 
the  course  of  her  pursuers. 

At  two  o'clock  Sam  and  Andy  brought  the  horses  up  to  the 
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posts,  apparently  greatly  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the 
scamper  of  the  morning. 

Sam  was  there  new  oiled  from  dinner,  with  an  abundance  of 
zealous  and  ready  officiousness.  As  Haley  approached,  he  was 
boasting,  in  flourishing  style,  to  Andy,  of  the  evident  and  emi- 
nent success  of  the  operation,  now  that  he  had  "farly  come  to  it." 

"Your  master,  I  s'pose,  don't  keep  no  dogs,"  said  Haley, 
thoughtfully,  as  he  prepared  to  mount. 

"Heaps  on  'em,"  said  Sam,  triumphantly;  "thar's  Bruno  — 
he's  a  roarer !  and,  besides  that,  'bout  every  nigger  of  us  keeps 
a  pup  of  some  natur  or  uther." 

"Poh !"  said  Haley,  —  and  he  said  something  else,  too,  with 
regard  to  the  said  dogs,  at  which  Sam  muttered, 

"I  don't  see  no  use  cussin'  on  'em,  no  way." 

"But  your  master  don't  keep  no  dogs  (I  pretty  much  know 
he  don't)  for  trackin'  out  niggers." 

Sam  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  but  he  kept  on  a  look  of 
earnest  and  desperate  simplicity. 

"  Our  dogs  all  smells  round  considable  sharp.  I  spect  they's 
the  kind,  though  they  han't  never  had  no  practice.  They's  far 
dogs,  though,  at  most  anything,  if  you'd  get  'em  started.  Here, 
Bruno,"  he  called,  whistling  to  the  lumbering  Newfoundland, 
who  came  pitching  tumultuously  toward  them. 

"You  go  hang!"  said  Haley,  getting  up.  "Come,  tumble 
up  now." 

Sam  tumbled  up  accordingly,  dexterously  contriving  to  tickle 
Andy  as  he  did  so,  which  occasioned  Andy  to  split  out  into  a 
laugh,  greatly  to  Haley's  indignation,  who  made  a  cut  at  him 
with  his  riding-whip. 

"I's  'stonished  at  yer,  Andy,"  said  Sam,  with  awful  gravity. 
"This  yer's  a  seris  bisness,  Andy.  Yer  mustn't  be  a  makin' 
game.    This  yer  an't  no  way  to  help  Mas'r." 

"I  shall  take  the  straight  road  to  the  river,"  said  Haley, 
decidedly,  after  they  had  come  to  the  boundaries  of  the  estate. 
"I  know  the  way  of  all  of  'em,  —  they  makes  tracks  for  the 
underground." 

"Sartin,"  said  Sam,  "dat's  de  idee.  Mas'r  Haley  hits  de 
thing  right  in  de  middle.  Now,  der's  two  roads  to  de  river,  — 
de  dirt  road  and  der  pike,  —  which  Mas'r  mean  to  take  ? " 
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Andy  looked  up  innocently  at  Sam,  surprised  at  hearing  this 
new  geographical  fact,  but  instantly  confirmed  what  he  said,  by 
a  vehement  reiteration. 

"Cause,"  said  Sam,  "I'd  rather  be  'clined  to  'magine  that 
Lizy'd  take  de  dirt  road,  bein'  it's  the  least  traveled." 

Haley,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  very  old  bird,  and 
naturally  inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  chaff,  was  rather  brought 
up  by  this  view  of  the  case. 

"If  yer  warn't  both  on  yer  such  cussed  liars,  now !"  he  said, 
contemplatively,  as  he  pondered  a  moment. 

The  pensive,  reflective  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken  ap- 
peared to  amuse  Andy  prodigiously,  and  he  drew  a  little  behind, 
and  shook  so  as  apparently  to  run  a  great  risk  of  falling  off  his 
horse,  while  Sam's  face  was  immovably  composed  into  the  most 
doleful  gravity. 

"Course,"  said  Sam,  "Mas'r  can  do  as  he'd  ruther;  go  de 
straight  road,  if  Mas'r  thinks  best,  —  it's  all  one  to  us.  Nov/, 
when  I  study  'pon  it,  I  think  de  straight  road  de  best,  deridedly.^' 

"  She  would  naturally  go  a  lonesome  way,"  said  Haley,  think- 
ing aloud,  and  not  minding  Sam's  remark. 

"Dar  an't  no  sayin',"  said  Sam;  "gals  is  pecular;  they  never 
does  nothin'  ye  thinks  they  will;  mose  gen'lly  the  contrar. 
Gals  is  nat'lly  made  contrary;  and  so,  if  you  thinks  they've 
gone  one  road,  it  is  sartin  you'd  better  go  t'other,  and  then  you'll 
be  sure  to  find  'em.  Now,  my  private  'pinion  is,  Lizy  took  der 
dirt  road;   so  I  think  we'd  better  take  de  straight  one." 

This  profound  generic  view  of  the  female  sex  did  not  seem 
to  dispose  Haley  particularly  to  the  straight  road;  and  he  an- 
nounced decidedly  that  he  should  go  the  other,  and  asked  Sam 
when  they  should  come  to  it. 

"A  little  piece  ahead,"  said  Sam,  giving  a  wink  to  Andy 
with  the  eye  which  was  on  Andy's  side  of  the  head;  and  he 
added,  gravely,  "but  I've  studded  on  de  matter,  and  I'm  quite 
clar  we  ought  not  to  go  dat  ar  way.  I  nebber  been  over  it  no 
way.  It's  despit  lonesome,  and  we  might  lose  our  way,  —  whar 
we'd  come  to,  de  Lord  only  knows." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Haley,  "I  shall  go  that  way." 

"Now  I  think  on't,  I  think  I  hearn  'em  tell  that  dat  ar  road 
was  all  fenced  up  and  down  by  der  creek,  and  thar,  an't  it,  Andy?" 
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Andy  wasn't  certain;  he'd  only  "hearn  tell"  about  that 
road,  but  never  been  over  it.  In  short,  he  was  strictly  non- 
committal. 

Haley,  accustomed  to  strike  the  balance  of  probabilities 
between  lies  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  thought  that  it  lay 
in  favor  of  the  dirt  road  aforesaid.  The  mention  of  the  thing 
he  thought  he  perceived  was  involuntary  on  Sam's  part  at  first, 
and  his  confused  attempts  to  dissuade  him  he  set  down  to  a 
desperate  lying  on  second  thoughts,  as  being  unwilling  to  im- 
plicate Eliza. 

When,  therefore,  Sam  indicated  the  road,  Haley  plunged 
briskly  into  it,  followed  by  Sam  and  Andy. 

Now,  the  road,  in  fact,  was  an  old  one,  that  had  formerly 
been  a  thoroughfare  to  the  river,  but  abandoned  for  many 
years  after  the  laying  of  the  new  pike.  It  was  open  for  about 
an  hour's  ride,  and  after  that  it  was  cut  across  by  various  farms 
and  fences.  Sam  knew  this  fact  perfectly  well,  —  indeed,  the 
road  had  been  so  long  closed  up,  that  Andy  had  never  heard  of 
it.  He  therefore  rode  along  with  an  air  of  dutiful  submission, 
only  groaning  and  vociferating  occasionally  that  'twas  "desp't 
rough,  and  bad  for  Jerry's  foot." 

"Now,  I  jest  give  yer  warning,"  said  Haley,  "I  know  yer; 
yer  won't  get  me  to  turn  off  this  yer  road,  with  all  yer  fussin' 
—  so  you  shet  up!" 

"Mas'r  will  go  his  own  way!"  said  Sam,  with  rueful  sub- 
mission, at  the  same  time  winking  most  portentously  to  Andy, 
whose  delight  was  now  very  near  the  explosive  point. 

Sam  was  in  wonderful  spirits,  —  professed  to  keep  a  very 
brisk  lookout,  —  at  one  time  exclaiming  that  he  saw  "  a  gal's 
bonnet"  on  the  top  of  some  distant  eminence,  or  calling  to 
Andy  "if  that  thar  wasn't  'Lizy'  down  in  the  hollow;"  always 
making  these  exclamations  in  some  rough  or  craggy  part  of  the 
road,  where  the  sudden  quickening  of  speed  was  a  special  in- 
convenience to  all  parties  concerned,  and  thus  keeping  Haley 
in  a  state  of  constant  commotion. 

After  riding  about  an  hour  in  this  way,  the  whole  party 
made  a  precipitate  and  tumultuous  descent  into  a  barn-yard 
belonging  to  a  large  farming  establishment.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight,  all  the  hands  being  employed  in  the  fields ;  but,  as  the  bam 
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stood  conspicuously  and  plainly  square  across  the  road,  it  was 
evident  that  their  journey  in  that  direction  had  reached  a  de- 
cided finale. 

"Wan't  dat  ar  what  I  telled  Mas'r?"  said  Sam,  with  an  air 
of  injured  innocence.  "How  does  strange  gentleman  spect  to 
know  more  about  a  country  dan  de  natives  born  and  raised?" 

"You  rascal!"   said  Haley,  "you  knew  all  about  this." 

"Didn't  I  tell  yer  I  know^d,  and  yer  wouldn't  believe  me? 
I  telled  Mas'r  'twas  all  shet  up,  and  fenced  up,  and  I  didn't 
spect  we  could  get  through,  —  Andy  heard  me." 

It  was  all  too  true  to  be  disputed,  and  the  unlucky  man  had 
to  pocket  his  wrath  with  the  best  grace  he  was  able,  and  all 
three  faced  to  the  right  about,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march 
for  the  highway. 

In  consequence  of  all  the  various  delays,  it  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  Eliza  had  laid  her  child  to  sleep  in 
the  village  tavern  that  the  party  came  riding  into  the  same 
place.  Eliza  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking  out  in  an- 
other direction,  when  Sam's  quick  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  her. 
Haley  and  Andy  were  two  yards  behind.  At  this  crisis,  Sam 
contrived  to  have  his  hat  blown  off,  and  uttered  a  loud  and 
characteristic  ejaculation,  which  startled  her  at  once;  she  drew 
suddenly  back;  the  whole  train  swept  by  the  window,  round  to 
the  front  door. 

A  thousand  lives  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  one  mo- 
ment to  Eliza.  Her  room  opened  by  a  side  door  to  the  river. 
She  caught  her  child,  and  sprang  down  the  steps  towards  it. 
The  trader  caught  a  full  glimpse  of  her,  just  as  she  was  dis- 
appearing down  the  bank;  and  throwing  himself  from  his 
horse,  and  calling  loudly  on  Sam  and  Andy,  he  was  after  her 
like  a  hound  after  a  deer.  In  that  dizzy  moment  her  feet  to 
her  scarce  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  a  moment  brought 
her  to  the  water's  edge.  Right  on  behind  they  came;  and, 
nerved  with  strength  such  as  God  gives  only  to  the  desperate, 
with  one  wild  cry  and  flying  leap,  she  vaulted  sheer  over  the 
turbid  current  by  the  shore,  on  to  the  raft  of  ice  beyond.  It 
was  a  desperate  leap  —  impossible  to  anything  but  madness  and 
despair;  and  Haley,  Sam,  and  Andy  instinctively  cried  out, 
and  lifted  up  their  hands,  as  she  did  it. 
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The  huge  green  fragment  of  ice  on  which  she  alighted  pitched 
and  creaked  as  her  weight  came  on  it,  but  she  stayed  there  not 
a  moment.  With  wild  cries  and  desperate  energy  she  leaped 
to  another  and  still  another  cake;  —  stumbling  —  leaping  — 
slipping  —  springing  upwards  again !  Her  shoes  are  gone  — 
her  stockings  cut  from  her  feet  —  while  blood  marked  every 
step;  but  she  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  till  dimly,  as  in  a  dream, 
she  saw  the  Ohio  side,  and  a  man  helping  her  up  the  bank. 

"Yer  a  brave  gal,  now,  whoever  ye  ar!"  said  the  man,  with 
an  oath. 

Eliza  recognized  the  voice  and  face  of  a  man  who  owned  a 
farm  not  far  from  her  old  home. 

"  O,  Mr.  Symmes !  —  save  me  —  do  save  me  —  do  hide  me !" 
said  Eliza. 

"  Why,  what's  this  ?  "  said  the  man.  "  Why,  if  'tan't  Shelby's 
gal!" 

"  My  child !  —  this  boy !  —  he'd  sold  him !  There  is  his 
Mas'r,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  "O,  Mr. 
Symmes,  you've  got  a  little  boy!" 

"So  I  have,"  said  the  man,  as  he  roughly  but  kindly  drew 
her  up  the  steep  bank.  "Besides,  you're  a  right  brave  gal. 
I  like  grit,  wherever  I  see  it." 

When  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  bank  the  man  paused. 

"I'd  be  glad  to  do  something  for  ye,"  said  he;  "but  then 
there's  nowhar  I  could  take  ye.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  tell 
ye  to  go  thar,''^  said  he,  pointing  to  a  large  white  house  which 
stood  by  itself,  off  the  main  street  of  the  village.  "Go  thar; 
they're  kind  folks.  Thar's  no  kind  o'  danger  but  they'll  help 
you,  —  they're  up  to  all  that  sort  o'  thing." 

"The  Lord  bless  you!"   said  Eliza,  earnestly. 

"No  'casion,  no  'casion  in  the  world,"  said  the  man.  "What 
I've  done's  of  no  'count." 

"And,  oh,  surely,  sir,  you  won't  tell  any  one!" 

"Go  to  thunder,  gal!  What  do  you  take  a  feller  for?  In 
course  not,"  said  the  man.  "Come,  now,  go  along  like  a  likely, 
sensible  gal,  as  you  are.  You've  amt  your  liberty,  and  you 
shall  have  it,  for  all  me." 

The  woman  folded  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  walked  firmly 
and  swiftly  away.    The  man  stood  and  looked  after  her. 
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"  Shelby,  now,  mebbe  won't  think  this  yer  the  most  neighborly 
thing  in  the  world;  but  what's  a  feller  to  do?  If  he  catches 
one  of  my  gals  in  the  same  fix,  he's  welcome  to  pay  back.  Some- 
how I  never  could  see  no  kind  o'  critter  a  strivin'  and  pantin', 
and  trying  to  clar  theirselves,  with  the  dogs  arter  'em,  and  go 
agin  'em.  Besides,  I  don't  see  no  kind  of  'casion  for  me  to  be 
hunter  and  catcher  for  other  folks,  neither." 

So  spoke  this  poor,  heathenish  Kentuckian,  who  had  not 
been  instructed  in  his  constitutional  relations,  and  consequently 
was  betrayed  into  acting  in  a  sort  of  Christianized  manner, 
which,  if  he  had  been  better  situated  and  more  enlightened, 
he  would  not  have  been  left  to  do. 

Haley  had  stood  a  perfectly  amazed  spectator  of  the  scene 
till  Eliza  had  disappeared  up  the  bank,  when  he  turned  a  blank, 
inquiring  look  on  Sam  and  Andy. 

"That  ar  was  a  tolable  fair  stroke  of  business,"  said  Sam. 

"The  gal's  got  seven  devils  in  her,  I  believe!"  said  Haley, 
"How  like  a  wildcat  she  jumped!" 

"Wal,  now,"  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head,  "I  hope  Mas'r 
'11  'scuse  us  tryin'  dat  ar  road.  Don't  think  I  feel  spry  enough 
for  dat  ar,  no  way!"   and  Sam  gave  a  hoarse  chuckle. 

"  You  laugh  !"  said  the  trader,  with  a  growl. 

"Lord  bless  you,  Mas'r,  I  couldn't  help  it,  now,"  said  Sam, 
giving  way  to  the  long  pent-up  delight  of  his  soul.  "  She  looked 
so  curi's,  a  leapin'  and  springin'  —  ice  a  crackin'  —  and  only 
to  hear  her,  —  plump !  ker  chunk  I  ker  splash  I  Sping ! 
Lord!  how  she  goes  it!"  and  Sam  and  Andy  laughed  till  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

"I'll  make  ye  laugh  t'other  side  yer  mouths !"  said  the  trader, 
laying  about  their  heads  with  his  riding-whip. 

Both  ducked,  and  ran  shouting  up  the  bank,  and  were  on 
their  horses  before  he  was  up. 

"Good-evening,  Mas'r!"  said  Sam,  with  much  gravity. 
"I  berry  much  spect  Missis  be  anxious  'bout  Jerry.  Mas'r 
Haley  won't  want  us  no  longer.  Missis  wouldn't  hear  of  our 
ridin'  the  critters  over  Lizy's  bridge  to-night;"  and,  with  a 
facetious  poke  into  Andy's  ribs,  he  started  off,  followed  by  the 
latter,  at  full  speed,  —  their  shouts  of  laughter  coming  faintly 
on  the  wind. 
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CONSTANCY 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  loved 

Three  whole  days  together; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 

If  it  prove  fair  weather. 

Time  shall  moult  away  his  wings, 

Ere  he  shall  discover 
In  the  whole  wide  world  again 

Such  a  constant  lover. 

But  the  spite  on't  is,  no  praise 

Is  due  at  all  to  me; 
Love  with  me  had  made  no  stays, 

Had  it  any  been  but  she. 

Had  it  any  been  but  she, 

And  that  very  face. 
There  had  been  at  least  ere  this 

A  dozen  in  her  place. 

SONG 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  hefj 

Looking  ill  prevail? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale? 

Why  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute? 
XI.  —  24 
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Will,  when  speaking  well  can't  win  her, 
Saying  nothing  do't? 
Prithee,  why  so  mute? 

Quit,  quit  for  shame;   this  will  not  move; 

This  cannot  take  her; 
If  of  herself  she  will  not  love, 

Nothing  can  make  her: 

The  devil  take  her. 
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Suetonius,  a  Latin  scholar  of  the  second  century  a.d.  Author  of 
"Lives  of  the  Caesars,"  "Illustrious  Grammarians,"  "Distinguished  Ora- 
tors," and  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Juvenal,  and  Pliny,  which  are 
preserved  only  in  part. 

THE   DEATH   OF   NERO 

Meanwhile,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the  rest  of  the 
armies  had  declared  against  him,  he  tore  to  pieces  the  letters 
which  were  delivered  to  him  at  dinner,  overthrew  the  table, 
and  dashed  with  violence  against  the  ground  two  favorite  cups, 
which  he  called  Homer's,  because  some  of  that  poet's  verses 
were  cut  upon  them.  Then  taking  from  Locusta  a  dose  of 
poison,  which  he  put  up  in  a  golden  box,  he  went  into  the  Ser- 
vilian  gardens,  and  thence  despatching  a  trusty  freedman  to 
Ostia,  with  orders  to  make  ready  a  fleet,  he  endeavored  to  pre- 
vail with  some  tribunes  and  centurions  of  the  pretorian  guards 
to  attend  him  in  his  flight ;  but  part  of  them  showing  no  great 
inclination  to  comply,  others  absolutely  refusing,  and  one  of 
them  crying  out  aloud, 

Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est? 
Say,  is  it  then  so  sad  a  thing  to  die? 

he  was  in  great  perplexity  whether  he  should  submit  himself  to 
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Galba,  or  apply  to  the  Parthians  for  protection,  or  else  appear 
before  the  people  dressed  in  mourning,  and,  upon  the  rostra,  in 
the  most  piteous  manner,  beg  pardon  for  his  past  misdemeanors, 
and,  if  he  could  not  prevail,  request  of  them  to  grant  him  at  least 
the  government  of  Egypt.  A  speech  to  this  purpose  was  after- 
wards found  in  his  writing-case.  But  it  is  conjectured  that  he 
durst  not  venture  upon  this  project,  for  fear  of  being  torn  to 
pieces,  before  he  could  get  to  the  forum.  Deferring,  therefore, 
his  resolution  until  the  next  day,  he  awoke  about  midnight,  and 
finding  the  guards  withdrawn,  he  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  sent 
round  for  his  friends.  But  none  of  them  vouchsafing  any  mes- 
sage in  reply,  he  went  with  a  few  attendants  to  their  houses. 
The  doors  being  everywhere  shut,  and  no  one  giving  him  any  an- 
swer, he  returned  to  his  bedchamber ;  whence  those  who  had  the 
charge  of  it  had  all  now  eloped;  some  having  gone  one  way,  and 
some  another,  carrying  off  with  them  his  bedding  and  box  of 
poison.  He  then  endeavored  to  find  Spicillus,  the  gladiator,  or 
some  one  to  kill  him;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  any  one, 
"  What ! "  said  he,  "  have  I  then  neither  friend  nor  foe  ?  "  and  im- 
mediately ran  out,  as  if  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  Tiber. 
But  this  furious  impulse  subsiding,  he  wished  for  some  place 
of  privacy,  where  he  might  collect  his  thoughts;  and  his  freed- 
man  Phaon  offering  him  his  country  house,  bet\veen  the  Sala- 
rian  and  Nomentan  roads,  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  he 
mounted  a  horse,  barefoot  as  he  was,  and  in  his  tunic,  only  slip- 
ping over  it  an  old  soiled  cloak;  with  his  head  muffled  up,  and  a 
handkerchief  before  his  face,  and  four  persons  only  to  attend  him, 
of  whom  Sporus  was  one.  He  was  suddenly  struck  with  horror 
by  an  earthquake,  and  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  darted  full  in 
his  face,  and  heard  from  the  neighboring  camp  the  shouts  of  the 
soldiers,  wishing  his  destruction,  and  prosperity  to  Galba.  He 
also  heard  a  traveler  they  met  on  the  road  say,  "They  are 
in  pursuit  of  Nero":  and  another  ask,  "Is  there  any  news  in 
the  city  about  Nero  ?  "  Uncovering  his  face  when  his  horse  was 
startled  by  the  scent  of  a  carcass  which  lay  in  the  road,  he  was 
recognized  and  saluted  by  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  discharged 
from  the  guards.  When  they  came  to  the  lane  which  turned  up  to 
the  house,  they  quitted  their  horses,  and  with  much  difficulty  he 
wound  among  bushes  and  briers,  and  along  a  track  through  a 
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bed  of  rushes,  over  which  they  spread  their  cloaks  for  him  to 
walk  on.  Having  reached  a  wall  at  the  back  of  the  villa,  Phaon 
advised  him  to  hide  himself  awhile  in  a  sand-pit;  when  he  re- 
plied, "I  will  not  go  underground  alive."  Staying  there  some 
little  time,  while  preparations  were  made  for  bringing  him  pri- 
vately into  the  villa,  he  took  up  some  water  out  of  a  neighboring 
tank  in  his  hand,  to  drink,  saying,  "This  is  Nero's  distilled  water." 
Then  his  cloak  having  been  torn  by  the  brambles,  he  pulled  out 
the  thorns  which  stuck  in  it.  At  last,  being  admitted,  creeping 
upon  his  hands  and  knees,  through  a  hole  made  for  him  in  the 
wall,  he  lay  down  in  the  first  closet  he  came  to,  upon  a  miserable 
pallet,  with  an  old  coverlet  thrown  over  it ;  and  being  both  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  though  he  refused  some  coarse  bread  that  was 
brought  him,  he  drank  a  little  warm  water. 

All  who  surrounded  him  now  pressing  him  to  save  himself 
from  the  indignities  which  were  ready  to  befall  him,  he  ordered 
a  pit  to  be  sunk  before  his  eyes,  of  the  size  of  his  body,  and  the 
bottom  to  be  covered  with  pieces  of  marble  put  together,  if  any 
could  be  found  about  the  house ;  and  water  and  wood,  to  be  got 
ready  for  immediate  use  about  his  corpse;  weeping  at  every- 
thing that  was  done,  and  frequently  saying,  "What  an  artist  is 
now  about  to  perish ! "  Meanwhile,  letters  being  brought  in  by 
a  servant  belonging  to  Phaon,  he  snatched  them  out  of  his  hand, 
and  there  read,  "That  he  had  been  declared  an  enemy  by  the 
senate,  and  that  search  was  making  for  him,  that  he  might  be 
punished  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans."  He 
then  inquired  what  kind  of  punishment  that  was ;  and  being  told, 
that  the  practice  was  to  strip  the  criminal  naked,  and  scourge 
him  to  death,  while  his  neck  was  fastened  within  a  forked  stake, 
he  was  so  terrified  that  he  took  up  two  daggers  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  and  after  feeling  the  points  of  both,  put  them 
up  again,  saying,  "The  fatal  hour  is  not  yet  come."  One  while, 
he  begged  of  Sporus  to  begin  to  wail  and  lament ;  another  while, 
he  entreated  that  one  of  them  would  set  him  an  example  by  killing 
himself;  and  then  again,  he  condemned  his  own  want  of  resolu- 
tion in  these  words:  "I  yet  live  to  my  shame  and  disgrace:  this 
is  not  becoming  for  Nero :  it  is  not  becoming.  Thou  oughtest 
in  such  circumstances  to  have  a  good  heart:  Come,  then: 
courage,  man!"     The  horsemen,  who  had  received  orders  to 
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bring  him  away  alive,  were  now  approaching  the  house.  As  soon 
as  he  heard  them  coming,  he  uttered  with  a  trembling  voice  the 
following  verse, 

Ittttuv  ^'  o}KVTr68o>v  dfi<l>L  KTV7ro5  ovara  (SaWeC 
The  noise  of  swift-heel' d  steeds  assails  my  ears; 

he  drove  a  dagger  into  his  throat,  being  assisted  in  the  act  by 
Epaphroditus,  his  secretary.  A  centurion  bursting  in  just  as 
he  was  half  dead,  and  applying  his  cloak  to  the  wound,  pre- 
tending that  he  was  come  to  his  assistance,  he  made  no  other 
reply  but  this,  " 'Tis  too  late";  and  "Is  this  your  loyalty?" 
Immediately  after  pronouncing  these  words,  he  expired,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  and  starting  out  of  his  head,  to  the  terror  of  all  who 
beheld  him. 

CALIGULA 

In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  being  called  by  Tiberius  to 
Capri,  he  in  one  and  the  same  day  assumed  the  manly  habit,  and 
shaved  his  beard,  but  without  receiving  any  of  the  honors  which 
had  been  paid  to  his  brothers  on  a  similar  occasion.  While  he 
remained  in  that  island,  many  insidious  artifices  were  practised, 
to  extort  from  him  complaints  against  Tiberius,  but  by  his  cir- 
cumspection he  avoided  falling  into  the  snare.  He  affected  to 
take  no  more  notice  of  the  ill-treatment  of  his  relations  than  if 
nothing  had  befallen  them.  With  regard  to  his  own  sufferings, 
he  seemed  utterly  insensible  of  them,  and  behaved  with  such 
obsequiousness  to  his  grandfather  and  all  about  him,  that  it 
was  justly  said  of  him,  "There  never  was  a  better  servant,  nor  a 
worse  master." 

But  he  could  not  even  then  conceal  his  natural  disposition  to 
cruelty  and  lewdness.  He  delighted  in  witnessing  the  infliction 
of  punishments,  and  frequented  taverns  and  bawdy-houses  in 
the  night-time,  disguised  in  a  periwig  and  a  long  coat;  and  was 
passionately  addicted  to  the  theatrical  arts  of  singing  and  dancing. 
All  these  levities  Tiberius  readily  connived  at,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  perhaps  correct  the  roughness  of  his  temper,  which  the 
sagacious  old  man  so  well  understood,  that  he  often  said,  "That 
Caius  was  destined  to  be  the  ruin  of  himself  and  all  mankind; 
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and  that  he  was  rearing  a  hydra  for  the  people  of  Rome,  and  i 
Phaeton  for  all  the  world." 

Not  long  afterwards,  he  married  Junia  Claudilla,  the  daughter 
of  Marcus  Silanus,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank.  Being  then  chosen 
augur  in  the  room  of  his  brother  Drusus,  before  he  could  be  in- 
augurated he  was  advanced  to  the  pontificate,  with  no  small  com- 
mendation of  his  dutiful  behavior,  and  great  capacity.  The 
situation  of  the  court  likewise  was  at  this  time  favorable  to  his 
fortunes,  as  it  was  now  left  destitute  of  support,  Sejanus  being 
suspected,  and  soon  afterwards  taken  off;  and  he  was  by  de- 
grees flattered  with  the  hope  of  succeeding  Tiberius  in  the  em- 
pire. In  order  more  effectually  to  secure  this  object,  upon  Junia's 
dying  in  childbed,  he  engaged  in  a  criminal  commerce  with 
Ennia  Nasvia,  the  wife  of  Macro,  at  that  time  prefect  of  the  pre- 
torian  cohorts;  promising  to  marry  her  if  he  became  emperor, 
to  which  he  bound  himself,  not  only  by  an  oath,  but  by  a  written 
obligation  under  his  hand.  Having  by  her  means  insinuated 
himself  into  Macro's  favor,  some  are  of  opinion  that  he  attempted 
to  poison  Tiberius,  and  ordered  his  ring  to  be  taken  from  him, 
before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body;  and  that,  because  he 
seemed  to  hold  it  fast,  he  caused  a  pillow  to  be  thrown  upon  him, 
squeezing  him  by  the  throat,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  own 
hand.  One  of  his  freedmen  crying  out  at  this  horrid  barbarity, 
he  was  immediately  crucified.  These  circumstances  are  far 
from  being  improbable,  as  some  authors  relate  that,  afterwards,  . 
though  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  having  a  hand  in  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  yet  he  frankly  declared  that  he  had  formerly  enter- 
tained such  a  design;  and  as  a  proof  of  his  affection  for  his 
relations,  he  would  frequently  boast,  "That,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  brothers,  he  had  entered  the  chamber  of 
Tiberius,  when  he  was  asleep,  with  a  poniard,  but  being  seized 
with  a  fit  of  compassion,  threw  it  away,  and  retired;  and  that 
Tiberius,  though  aware  of  his  intention,  durst  not  make  any  in- 
quiries, or  attempt  revenge." 

Having  thus  secured  the  imperial  power,  he  fulfilled  by  his 
elevation  the  wish  of  the  Roman  people,  I  may  venture  to  say, 
of  all  mankind.  He  restored  all  those  who  had  been  condemned 
and  banished,  and  granted  an  act  of  indemnity  against  all  im- 
peachments and  past  offenses.     To  relieve  the  informers  and 
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witnesses  against  his  mother  and  brothers  from  all  apprehension, 
he  brought  the  records  of  their  trials  into  the  forum,  and  there 
burnt  them,  calling  loudly  on  the  gods  to  witness  that  he  had 
not  read  or  handled  them.  A  memorial  which  was  offered  him 
relative  to  his  own  security,  he  would  not  receive,  declaring,  "that 
he  had  done  nothing  to  make  any  one  his  enemy " :  and  said,  at 
the  same  time,  "he  had  no  ears  for  informers." 

He  invented  besides  a  new  kind  of  spectacle,  such  as  had 
never  been  heard  of  before.  For  he  made  a  bridge,  of  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  from  Baiae  to  the  mole  of 
Puteoli,  collecting  trading  vessels  from  all  quarters,  mooring  them 
in  two  rows  by  their  anchors,  and  spreading  earth  upon  them  to 
form  a  viaduct,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Appian  Way.  This 
bridge  he  crossed  and  recrossed  for  two  days  together;  the 
first  day  mounted  on  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  wearing  on  his 
head  a  crown  of  oak  leaves,  armed  with  a  battle-ax,  a  Spanish 
buckler  and  a  sword,  and  in  a  cloak  made  of  cloth  of  gold ;  the 
day  following,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer,  standing  in  a  chariot, 
drawn  by  two  high-bred  horses,  having  with  him  a  young  boy, 
Darius  by  name,  one  of  the  Parthian  hostages,  with  a  cohort  of 
the  pretorian  guards  attending  him,  and  a  party  of  his  friends  in 
cars  of  Gaulish  make.  Most  people,  I  know,  are  of  opinion 
that  this  bridge  was  designed  by  Caius,  in  imitation  of  Xerxes, 
who,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  laid  a  bridge  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, which  is  somewhat  narrower  than  the  distance  betwixt 
Baiae  and  Puteoli.  Others,  however,  thought  that  he  did  it  to 
strike  terror  in  Germany  and  Britain,  which  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  invading,  by  the  fame  of  some  prodigious  work.  But 
for  myself,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  heard  my  grandfather  say,  that 
the  reason  assigned  by  some  courtiers  who  were  in  habits  of  the 
greatest  intimacy  with  him  was  this:  when  Tiberius  was  in 
some  anxiety  about  the  nomination  of  a  successor,  and  rather 
inclined  to  pitch  upon  his  grandson,  Thrasyllus  the  astrologer 
had  assured  him,  "That  Caius  would  no  more  be  emperor, 
than  he  would  ride  on  horseback  across  the  gulf  of  Baiae." 

He  likewise  exhibited  public  diversions  in  Sicily,  Grecian 
games  at  Syracuse,  and  Attic  plays  at  Lyons  in  Gaul :  besides  a 
contest  for  preeminence  in  the  Grecian  and  Roman  eloquence; 
in  which  we  are  told  that  such  as  were  baffled  bestowed  rewards 
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upon  the  best  performers,  and  were  obliged  to  compose  speeches 
in  their  praise;  but  that  those  who  performed  the  worst,  were 
forced  to  blot  out  what  they  had  written  with  a  sponge  or  their 
tongue,  unless  they  preferred  to  be  beaten  with  a  rod,  or  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  nearest  river. 

He  was  unwilling  to  be  thought  or  called  the  grandson  of 
Agrippa,  because  of  the  obscurity  of  his  birth ;  and  he  was 
offended  if  any  one,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  ranked  him  amongst 
the  Caesars.  He  said  that  his  mother  was  the  fruit  of  an  incest- 
uous commerce,  maintained  by  Augustus  with  his  daughter 
Julia.  And  not  content  with  this  vile  reflection  upon  the  mem- 
ory of  Augustus,  he  forbade  his  victories  at  Actium,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  to  be  celebrated,  as  usual;  affirming  that  they 
had  been  most  pernicfous  and  fatal  to  the  Roman  people.  He 
called  his  grandmother  Livia  Augusta  "Ulysses  in  a  woman's 
dress,"  and  had  the  indecency  to  reflect  upon  her,  in  a  letter  to 
the  senate,  as  of  mean  birth,  and  descended,  by  the  mother's  side, 
from  a  grandfather  who  was  only  one  of  the  municipal  magis- 
trates of  Fondi;  whereas  it  is  certain,  from  the  public  records 
that  Aufidius  Lurco  held  high  offices  at  Rome.  His  grand- 
mother Antonia  desiring  a  private  conference  with  him,  he  re- 
fused to  grant  it,  unless  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  pretorian 
guards,  were  present.  Indignities  of  this  kind,  and  ill  usage, 
were  the  cause  of  her  death;  but  some  think  he  also  gave  her 
poison.  Nor  did  he  pay  the  smallest  respect  to  her  memory 
after  her  death,  but  witnessed  the  burning  from  his  private  apart- 
ment. His  brother  Tiberius,  who  had  no  expectation  of  any 
violence,  was  suddenly  despatched  by  a  military  tribune  sent  by 
his  order  for  that  purpose.  He  forced  Silanus,  his  father-in-law, 
to  kill  himself,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a  razor.  The  pretext 
he  alleged  for  these  murders  was,  that  the  latter  had  not  followed 
him  upon  his  putting  to  sea  in  stormy  weather,  but  stayed  be- 
hind with  the  view  of  seizing  the  city,  if  he  should  perish.  The 
other,  he  said,  smelt  of  an  antidote,  which  he  had  taken  to  pre- 
vent his  being  poisoned  by  him;  whereas  Silanus  was  only 
afraid  of  being  seasick,  and  the  disagreeableness  of  a  voyage; 
and  Tiberius  had  merely  taken  a  medicine  for  an  habitual  cough, 
which  was  continually  growing  worse.  As  for  his  successor 
Claudius,  he  only  saved  him  for  a  laughing-stock. 
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He  evinced  the  savage  barbarity  of  his  temper  chiefly  by  the 
following  indications.  When  flesh  was  only  to  be  had  at  a  high 
price  for  feeding  his  wild  beasts  reserved  for  the  spectacles,  he 
ordered  that  criminals  should  be  given  them  to  be  devoured ;  and 
upon  inspecting  them  in  a  row,  while  he  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  portico,  without  troubling  himself  to  examine  their  cases,  he 
ordered  them  to  be  dragged  away,  from  "bald-pate  to  bald-pate." 
Of  one  person  w^ho  had  made  a  vow  for  his  recovery  to  combat 
with  a  gladiator,  he  exacted  its  performance;  nor  would  he 
allow  him  to  desist  until  he  came  off  conqueror,  and  after  many 
entreaties.  Another,  who  had  vowed  to  give  his  life  for  the  same 
cause,  having  shrunk  from  the  sacrifice,  he  delivered,  adorned 
as  a  victim,  with  garlands  and  fillets,  to  boys,  who  were  to  drive 
him  through  the  streets,  calling  on  him  to  fulfil  his  vow,  until 
he  was  thrown  headlong  from  the  ramparts.  After  disfiguring 
many  persons  of  honorable  rank,  by  branding  them  in  the  face 
with  hot  irons,  he  condemned  them  to  the  mines,  to  work  in 
repairing  the  highways,  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts;  or  tying 
them  by  the  neck  and  heels,  in  the  manner  of  beasts  carried  to 
slaughter,  would  shut  them  up  in  cages,  or  saw  them  asunder. 
Nor  were  these  severities  merely  inflicted  for  crimes  of  great 
enormity,  but  for  making  remarks  on  his  public  games,  or  for 
not  having  sworn  by  the  Genius  of  the  emperor.  He  compelled 
parents  to  be  present  at  the  execution  of  their  sons;  and  to  one 
who  excused  himself  on  account  of  indisposition,  he  sent  his  own 
litter.  Another  he  invited  to  his  table  immediately  after  he 
had  witnessed  the  spectacle,  and  coolly  challenged  him  to  jest 
and  be  merry.  He  ordered  the  overseer  of  the  spectacles  and 
wild  beasts  to  be  scourged  in  fetters,  during  several  days  suc- 
cessively, in  his  own  presence,  and  did  not  put  him  to  death  until 
he  was  disgusted  with  the  stench  of  his  putrefied  brain.  He 
burned  alive,  in  the  center  of  the  arena  of  the  amphitheater, 
the  writer  of  a  farce,  for  some  witty  verse,  which  had  a  double 
meaning.  A  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  wild 
beasts,  crying  out  that  he  was  innocent,  he  called  him  back,  and 
having  had  his  tongue  cut  out,  remanded  him  to  the  arena. 

Asking  a  certain  person,  whom  he  recalled  after  a  long  exile, 
how  he  used  to  spend  his  time,  he  replied,  with  flattery,  "I  was 
always  praying  the  gods  for  what  has  happened,  that  Tiberius 
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might  die,  and  you  be  emperor."  Concluding,  therefore,  thai 
those  he  had  himself  banished  also  prayed  for  his  death,  he 
sent  orders  round  the  islands  to  have  them  all  put  to  death. 
Being  very  desirous  to  have  a  senator  torn  to  pieces,  he  employed 
some  persons  to  call  him  a  public  enemy,  fall  upon  him  as  he 
entered  the  senate-house,  stab  him  with  their  styles,  and  deliver 
him  to  the  rest  to  tear  asunder.  Nor  was  he  satisfied,  until 
he  saw  the  limbs  and  bowels  of  the  man,  after  they  had  been 
dragged  through  the  streets,  piled  up  in  a  heap  before  him. 

He  aggravated  his  barbarous  actions  by  language  equally 
outrageous.  "There  is  nothing  in  my  nature,"  said  he,  "that 
I  commend  or  approve  so  much  as  my  inflexible  rigor." 
Upon  his  grandmother  Antonia's  giving  him  some  advice,  as 
if  it  was  a  small  matter  to  pay  no  regard  to  it,  he  said  to  her, 
"Remember  that  all  things  are  lawful  for  me."  When  about 
to  murder  his  brother,  whom  he  suspected  of  taking  antidotes 
against  poison,  he  said,  "See  then  an  antidote  against  Caesar!" 
And  when  he  banished  his  sisters,  he  told  them  in  a  menacing 
tone,  that  he  had  not  only  islands  at  command,  but  likewise 
swords.  One  of  pretorian  rank  having  sent  several  times  from 
Anticyra,  whither  he  had  gone  for  his  health,  to  have  his  leave 
of  absence  prolonged,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death;  adding 
these  words:  "Bleeding  is  necessary  for  one  that  has  taken 
hellebore  so  long,  and  found  no  benefit."  It  was  his  custom 
every  tenth  day  to  sign  the  lists  of  prisoners  appointed  for  execu- 
tion; and  this  he  called  "clearing  his  accounts."  And  having 
condemned  several  Gauls  and  Greeks  at  one  time,  he  exclaimed 
in  triumph,  "I  have  conquered  Gallograecia." 

He  generally  prolonged  the  sufferings  of  his  victims  by  caus- 
ing them  to  be  inflicted  by  slight  and  frequently  repeated 
strokes;  this  being  his  well-known  and  constant  order: 
"Strike  so  that  he  may  feel  himself  die."  Having  punished 
one  person  for  another,  by  mistaking  his  name,  he  said,  "He 
deserved  it  quite  as  much."  He  had  frequently  in  his  mouth 
these  words  of  the  tragedian, 

"  Oderint  dum  metuant." 

"  I  scorn  their  hatred,  if  they  do  but  fear  me." 

He  would  often  inveigh  against  all  the  senators  without  excep- 
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tion,  as  clients  of  Sejanus,  and  informers  against  his  mother 
and  brothers,  producing  the  memorials  which  he  had  pretended 
to  bum,  and  excusing  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius  as  necessary,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  question  the  veracity  of  such  a  number 
of  accusers.  He  continually  reproached  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  as  devoting  themselves  to  nothing  but  acting  on  the  stage, 
and  fighting  as  gladiators.  Being  incensed  at  the  people's 
applauding  a  party  at  the  Circensian  games  in  opposition  to 
him,  he  exclaimed,  "I  wish  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck.'* 
When  Tetrinius,  the  highwayman,  was  denounced,  he  said  his 
persecutors  too  were  all  Tetrinius's,  Five  Retiarii,  in  tunics 
fighting  in  a  company,  yielded  without  a  struggle  to  the  same 
number  of  opponents;  and  being  ordered  to  be  slain,  one  of 
them  taking  up  his  lance  again,  killed  all  the  conquerors.  This 
he  lamented  in  a  proclamation  as  a  most  cruel  butchery,  and 
cursed  all  those  who  had  borne  the  sight  of  it. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  his  diversions,  while  gaming  or  feasting, 
this  savage  ferocity,  both  in  his  language  and  actions,  never 
forsook  him.  Persons  were  often  put  to  the  torture  in  his 
presence,  whilst  he  was  dining  or  carousing.  A  soldier,  who 
was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  beheading,  used  at  such  times  to  take 
off  the  heads  of  prisoners,  who  were  brought  in  for  that  purpose. 
At  Puteoli,  at  the  dedication  of  the  bridge  which  he  planned, 
as  already  mentioned,  he  invited  a  number  of  people  to  come  to 
him  from  the  shore,  and  then  suddenly  threw  them  headlong 
into  the  sea;  thrusting  down  with  poles  and  oars  those  who, 
to  save  themselves,  had  got  hold  of  the  rudders  of  the  ships. 
At  Rome,  in  a  public  feast,  a  slave  having  stolen  some  thin  plates 
of  silver  with  which  the  couches  were  inlaid,  he  delivered  him 
immediately  to  an  executioner,  with  orders  to  cut  off  his  hands, 
and  lead  him  round  the  guests,  with  them  hanging  from  his  neck 
before  his  breast,  and  a  label,  signifying  the  cause  of  his  punish- 
ment. A  gladiator  who  was  practising  with  him,  and  voluntarily 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  he  stabbed  with  a  poniard,  and  then 
ran  about  with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand,  after  the  manner  of 
those  who  are  victorious  in  the  games.  When  a  victim  was  to 
be  offered  upon  an  altar,  he,  clad  in  the  habit  of  the  Popas,  and 
holding  the  ax  aloft  for  a  while,  at  last,  instead  of  the  animal, 
slaughtered  an  officer  who  attended  to  cut  up    the  sacrifice. 
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And  at  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  he  fell  suddenly  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  upon  the  consuls,  who  reclined  next 
to  him,  respectfully  asking  him  the  occasion,  "Nothing,"  rephed 
he,  "but  that,  upon  a  single  nod  of  mine,  you  might  both  have 
your  throats  cut." 

Among  many  other  jests,  this  w^as  one:  As  he  stood  by  the 
statue  of  Jupiter,  he  asked  Apelles,  the  tragedian,  which  of  them 
he  thought  was  biggest.  Upon  his  demurring  about  it,  he 
lashed  him  most  severely,  now  and  then  commending  his  voice, 
whilst  he  entreated  for  mercy,  as  being  well  modulated  even 
when  he  was  venting  his  grief.  As  often  as  he  kissed  the  neck 
of  his  wife  or  mistress,  he  would  say,  "  So  beautiful  a  throat  must 
be  cut  whenever  I  please" ;  and  now  and  then  he  would  threaten 
to  put  his  dear  Caesdnia  to  the  torture,  that  he  might  discover 
why  he  loved  her  so  passionately. 

In  the  devices  of  his  profuse  expenditure,  he  surpassed  all 
the  prodigals  that  ever  lived;  inventing  a  new  kind  of  bath, 
with  strange  dishes  and  suppers,  washing  in  precious  unguents, 
both  warm  and  cold,  drinking  pearls  of  immense  value 
dissolved  in  vinegar,  and  serving  up  for  his  guests  loaves  and 
other  victuals  modeled  in  gold;  often  saying,  "that  a  man  ought 
either  to  be  a  good  economist  or  an  emperor."  Besides,  he 
scattered  money  to  a  prodigious  amount  among  the  people, 
from  the  top  of  the  Julian  Basilica,  during  several  days  suc- 
cessively. He  built  two  ships  with  ten  banks  of  oars,  after 
the  Liburnian  fashion,  the  poops  of  which  blazed  with  jewels, 
and  the  sails  were  of  various  parti-colors.  They  were  fitted 
up  with  ample  baths,  galleries,  and  saloons,  and  supplied  with  a 
great  variety  of  vines  and  other  fruit  trees.  In  these  he  would 
sail  in  the  daytime  along  the  coast  of  Campania,  feasting 
amidst  dancing  and  concerts  of  music.  In  building  his  palaces 
and  villas,  there  was  nothing  he  desired  to  effect  so  much,  in 
defiance  of  all  reason,  as  what  was  considered  impossible. 
Accordingly,  moles  were  formed  in  the  deep  and  adverse  sea, 
rocks  of  the  hardest  stone  cut  away,  plains  raised  to  the  height 
of  mountains  with  a  vast  mass  of  earth,  and  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains leveled  by  digging;  and  all  these  were  to  be  executed 
with  incredible  speed,  for  the  least  remissness  was  a  capital 
offense.     Not  to  mention  particulars,  he  spent  enormous  sums, 
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and  the  whole  treasures  which  had  been  amassed  by  Tiberius 
Caesar,  amounting  to  two  thousand  seven  hundred  milHons  of 
sesterces,  within  less  than  a  year. 

Having  therefore  quite  exhausted  these  funds,  and  being  in 
want  of  money,  he  had  recourse  to  plundering  the  people,  by 
every  mode  of  false  accusation,  confiscation,  and  taxation,  that 
could  be  invented.  He  declared  that  no  one  had  any  right  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  although  their  ancestors  had  acquired  it  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  unless  they  were  sons;  for  that 
none  beyond  that  degree  ought  to  be  considered  as  posterity. 
When  the  grants  of  the  Divine  Julius  and  Augustus  were  pro- 
duced to  him,  he  only  said  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were 
obsolete  and  out  of  date.  He  also  charged  all  those  with  making 
false  returns  who,  after  the  taking  of  the  census,  had  by  any 
means  whatever  increased  their  property.  He  annulled  the 
wills  of  all  who  had  been  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  as  testimo- 
nies of  their  base  ingratitude,  if  from  the  beginning  of  Tiberius's 
reign  they  had  not  left  either  that  prince  or  himself  their  heir. 
He  also  set  aside  the  wills  of  all  others,  if  any  person  only  pre- 
tended to  say  that  they  designed  at  their  death  to  leave  Caesar 
their  heir.  The  public  becoming  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  he 
was  now  appointed  joint-heir  with  their  friends,  and  in  the  case 
of  parents  with  their  children,  by  persons  unknown  to  him. 
Those  who  lived  any  considerable  time  after  making  such  a  will, 
he  said,  were  only  making  game  of  him;  and  accordingly  he 
sent  many  of  them  poisoned  cakes.  He  used  to  try  such  causes 
himself;  fixing  previously  the  sum  he  proposed  to  raise  during 
the  sitting,  and,  after  he  had  secured  it,  quitting  the  tribunal. 
Impatient  of  the  least  delay,  he  condemned  by  a  single  sen- 
tence forty  persons,  against  whom  there  were  different  charges ; 
boasting  to  Caesonia  when  she  awoke,  "how  much  business  he 
had  despatched  while  she  was  taking  her  midday  sleep."  He 
exposed  to  sale  by  auction  the  remains  of  the  apparatus  used 
in  the  public  spectacles;  and  exacted  such  biddings,  and  raised 
the  prices  so  high,  that  some  of  the  purchasers  were  ruined,  and 
bled  themselves  to  death.  There  is  a  well-known  story  told 
of  Eponius  Saturninus,  who,  happening  to  fall  asleep  as  he  sat  on 
a  bench  at  the  sale,  Caius  called  out  to  the  auctioneer,  not  to 
overlook  the  pretorian  personage  who  nodded  to  him  so  often; 
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and  accordingly  the  salesman  went  on,  pretending  to  take  the 
nods  for  tokens  of  assent,  until  thirteen  gladiators  were  knocked 
down  to  him  at  the  sum  of  nine  millions  of  sesterces,  he  being 
in  total  ignorance  of  what  was  doing. 

Having  also  sold  in  Gaul  all  the  clothes,  furniture,  slaves,  and 
even  freedmen  belonging  to  his  sisters,  at  prodigious  prices,  after 
their  condemnation,  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  gains, 
that  he  sent  to  Rome  for  all  the  furniture  of  the  old  palace; 
pressing  for  its  conveyance  all  the  carriages  let  to  hire  in  the  city, 
with  the  horses  and  mules  belonging  to  the  bakers,  so  that  they 
often  wanted  bread  at  Rome;  and  many  who  had  suits  at  law 
in  progress  lost  their  causes,  because  they  could  not  make  their 
appearance  in  due  time  according  to  their  recognizances.  In 
the  sale  of  this  furniture,  every  artifice  of  fraud  and  imposition 
was  employed.  Sometimes  he  would  rail  at  the  bidders  for 
being  niggardly,  and  ask  them  "if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  be 
richer  than  he  was";  at  another,  he  would  affect  to  be  sorry 
that  the  property  of  princes  should  be  passing  into  the  hands  of 
private  persons.  He  had  found  out  that  a  rich  provincial  had 
given  two  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  his  chamberlains  for 
an  underhand  invitation  to  his  table,  and  he  was  much  pleased 
to  find  that  honor  valued  at  so  high  a  rate.  The  day  follow- 
ing, as  the  same  person  was  sitting  at  the  sale,  he  sent  him  some 
bauble,  for  which  he  told  him  he  must  pay  two  hundred  thousand 
sesterces,  and  "that  he  should  sup  with  Caesar  upon  his  own 
invitation." 

After  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  complaining  of  his  poverty, 
and  the  bui-dens  to  which  he  was  subjected,  not  only  as  an 
emperor,  but  a  father,  he  made  a  general  collection  for  her  main- 
tenance and  fortune.  He  likewise  gave  public  notice  that  he 
would  receive  new-year's  gifts  on  the  calends  of  January  follow- 
ing; and  accordingly  stood  in  the  vestibule  of  his  house,  to 
clutch  the  presents  which  people  of  all  ranks  threw  down  before 
him  by  handfuls  and  lapfuls.  At  last,  being  seized  with  an 
invincible  desire  of  feeling  money,  taking  off  his  slippers,  he 
repeatedly  walked  over  great  heaps  of  gold  coin  spread  upon  the 
spacious  floor,  and  then  laying  himself  down,  rolled  his  whole 
body  in  gold  over  and  over  again. 

Only  once  in  his  life  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  military 
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affairs,  and  then  not  from  any  set  purpose,  but  during  his 
journey  to  Mevania,  to  see  the  grove  and  river  of  CHtumnus. 
Being  recommended  to  recruit  a  body  of  Batavians,  who  at- 
tended him,  he  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Germany. 
Immediately  he  drew  together  several  legions,  and  auxiliary 
forces  from  all  quarters,  and  made  everywhere  new  levies  with 
the  utmost  rigor.  Collecting  supplies  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
never  had  been  assembled  upon  the  like  occasion,  he  set  forward 
on  his  march,  and  pursued  it  sometimes  with  so  much  haste 
and  precipitation,  that  the  pretorian  cohorts  were  obliged,  con- 
trary to  custom,  to  pack  their  standards  on  horses  or  mules, 
and  so  follow  him.  At  other  times,  he  would  march  so  slow 
and  luxuriously,  that  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  by  eight  men; 
ordering  the  roads  to  be  swept  by  the  people  of  the  neighboring 
towns,  and  sprinkled  with  water  to  lay  the  dust. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  in  order  to  show  himself  an  active 
general  and  severe  disciplinarian,  he  cashiered  the  lieutenants 
who  came  up  late  with  the  auxiliary  forces  from  different  quarters. 
In  reviewing  the  army,  he  deprived  of  their  companies  most  of 
the  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  who  had  now  served 
their  legal  time  in  the  wars,  and  some  whose  time  would  have 
expired  in  a  few  days;  alleging  against  them  their  age  and  in- 
firmity; and  railing  at  the  covetous  disposition  of  the  rest  of 
them,  he  reduced  the  bounty  due  to  those  who  had  served  out 
their  time  to  the  sum  of  six  thousand  sesterces.  Though  he 
only  received  the  submission  of  Adminius,  the  son  of  Cunobeline, 
a  British  king,  who,  being  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
his  father,  came  over  to  him  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  yet, 
as  if  the  whole  island  had  been  surrendered  to  him,  he  de- 
spatched magnificent  letters  to  Rome,  ordering  the  bearers  to 
proceed  in  their  carriages  directly  up  to  the  forum  and  the  senate- 
house,  and  not  to  deliver  the  letters  but  to  the  consuls  in  the 
temple  of  Mars,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  full  assembly  of  the 
senators. 

At  last,  as  if  resolved  to  make  war  in  earnest,  he  drew  up  his 
army  upon  the  shore  of  the  ocean,  with  his  balistcB  and  other 
engines  of  war,  and  while  no  one  could  imagine  what  he  intended 
to  do,  on  a  sudden  commanded  them  to  gather  up  the  sea-shells, 
and  fill  their  helmets,  and  the  folds  of  their  dress  with  them, 
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calling  them  "  the  spoils  of  the  ocean  due  to  the  Capitol  and  the 
Palatium."  As  a  monument  of  his  success,  he  raised  a  lofty 
tower,  upon  which,  as  at  Pharos,  he  ordered  lights  to  be  burnt 
in  the  night-time,  for  the  direction  of  ships  at  sea;  and  then 
promising  the  soldiers  a  donative  of  a  hundred  denarii  a  man, 
as  if  he  had  surpassed  the  most  eminent  examples  of  generosity, 
"  Go  your  ways,"  said  he,  "  and  be  merry :  go,  ye  are  rich," 

In  making  preparations  for  his  triumph,  besides  the  prisoners 
and  deserters  from  the  barbarian  armies,  he  picked  out  the  men 
of  greatest  stature  in  all  Gaul,  such  as  he  said  were  fittest  to  grace 
a  triumph,  with  some  of  the  chiefs,  and  reserved  them  to  appear 
in  the  procession;  obliging  them  not  only  to  dye  their  hair 
yellow,  and  let  it  grow  long,  but  to  learn  the  German  language, 
and  assume  the  names  commonly  used  in  that  country.  He 
ordered  likewise  the  galleys  in  which  he  had  entered  the  ocean 
to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  a  great  part  of  the  way  by  land,  and 
wrote  to  his  comptrollers  in  the  city,  '*  to  make  proper  prepara- 
tions for  a  triumph  against  his  arrival,  at  as  small  expense  as 
possible;  but  on  a  scale  such  as  had  never  been  seen  before, 
since  they  had  full  power  over  the  property  of  every  one." 

Before  he  left  the  province,  he  formed  a  design  of  the  most 
horrid  cruelty  —  to  massacre  the  legions  which  had  mutinied 
upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  for  seizing  and  detaining  by  force 
his  father,  Germanicus,  their  commander,  and  hunself,  then 
an  infant,  in  the  camp.  Though  he  was  with  great  difficulty 
dissuaded  from  this  rash  attempt,  yet  neither  the  most  urgent 
entreaties  nor  representations  could  prevent  him  from  persist- 
ing in  the  design  of  decimating  these  legions.  Accordingly,  he 
ordered  them  to  assemble  unarmed,  without  so  much  as  their 
swords;  and  then  surrounded  them  with  armed  horse.  But 
finding  that  many  of  them,  suspecting  that  violence  was  intended, 
were  making  off,  to  arm  in  their  own  defense,  he  quitted  the 
assembly  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  immediately  marched  for 
Rome;  bending  now  all  his  fury  against  the  senate,  whom  he 
publicly  threatened,  to  divert  the  general  attention  from  the 
clamor  excited  by  his  disgraceful  conduct.  Amongst  other 
pretexts  of  offense,  he  complained  that  he  was  defrauded  of 
a  triumph,  which  was  justly  his  due,  though  he  had  just  before 
forbidden,  upon  pain  of  death,  any  honor  to  be  decreed  him. 
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In  his  march  he  was  waited  upon  by  deputies  from  the  sena- 
torian  order,  entreating  him  to  hasten  his  return.  He  replied 
to  them,  *'I  will  come,  I  will  come,  and  this  with  me,"  strik- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  issued  likewise 
this  proclamation:  "I  am  coming,  but  for  those  only  who  wish 
for  me,  the  equestrian  order  and  the  people;  for  I  shall  no 
longer  treat  the  senate  as  their  fellow-citizen  or  prince."  He 
forbade  any  of  the  senators  to  come  to  meet  him;  and 
either  abandoning  or  deferring  his  triumph,  he  entered  the 
city  in  ovation  on  his  birthday.  Within  four  months  from  this 
period  he  was  slain,  after  he  had  perpetrated  enormous  crimes, 
and  while  he  was  meditating  the  execution,  if  possible,  of  still 
greater.  He  had  entertained  a  design  of  removing  to  Antium, 
and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  having  first  cut  off  the  flower 
of  the  equestrian  and  senatorian  orders.  This  is  placed  be- 
yond all  question,  by  two  books  which  were  found  in  his 
cabinet  under  different  titles;  one  being  called  the  sword,  and 
the  other,  the  dagger.  They  both  contained  private  marks,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  were  devoted  to  death.  There  was 
also  found  a  large  chest,  filled  with  a  variety  of  poisons  which, 
being  afterwards  thrown  into  the  sea  by  order  of  Claudius, 
are  said  to  have  so  infected  the  waters  that  the  fish  were 
poisoned,  and  cast  dead  by  the  tide  upon  the  neighboring  shores. 

He  was  tall,  of  a  pale  complexion,  ill-shaped,  his  neck  and 
legs  very  slender,  his  eyes  and  temples  hollow,  his  brows  broad 
and  knit,  his  hair  thin,  and  the  crown  of  the  head  bald.  The 
other  parts  of  his  body  were  much  covered  with  hair.  On  this 
account,  it  was  reckoned  a  capital  crime  for  any  person  to  look 
down  from  above  as  he  was  passing  by,  or  so  much  as  to  name 
a  goat.  His  countenance,  which  was  naturally  hideous  and 
frightful,  he  purposely  rendered  more  so,  forming  it  before  a 
mirror  into  the  most  horrible  contortions.  He  was  crazy  both 
in  body  and  mind,  being  subject,  when  a  boy,  to  the  falling  sick- 
ness. When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  he  endured 
fatigue  tolerably  well;  but  still,  occasionally,  he  was  liable  to 
a  faintness,  during  which  he  remained  incapable  of  any  effort. 
He  was  not  insensible  of  the  disorder  of  his  mind,  and  sometimes 
had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  clear  his  brain.  It  is  believed  that 
his  wife  Caesonia  administered  to  him  a  love  potion  which  threw 
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him  into  a  frenzy.  What  most  of  all  disordered  him  was  want 
of  sleep,  for  he  seldom  had  more  than  three  or  four  hours'  rest 
in  a  night;  and  even  then  his  sleep  was  not  sound,  but  dis- 
turbed by  strange  dreams;  fancying,  among  other  things,  that 
a  form  representing  the  ocean  spoke  to  him.  Being  there- 
fore often  weary  with  lying  awake  so  long,  sometimes  he  sat  up 
in  his  bed,  at  others  walked  in  the  longest  porticos  about  the 
house,  and  from  time  to  time  invoked  and  looked  out  for  the 
approach  of  day. 

To  this  crazy  constitution  of  his  mind  may,  I  think,  very 
justly  be  ascribed  two  faults  which  he  had,  of  a  nature  directly 
repugnant  one  to  the  other,  namely,  an  excessive  confidence  and 
the  most  abject  timidity.  For  he,  who  affected  so  much  to 
despise  the  gods,  was  ready  to  shut  his  eyes  and  wrap  up  his 
head  in  his  cloak  at  the  slightest  storm  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning; and  if  it  was  violent,  he  got  up  and  hid  himself  under 
his  bed.  In  his  visit  to  Sicily,  after  ridiculing  many  strange 
objects  which  that  country  affords,  he  ran  away  suddenly  in 
the  night  from  Messina,  terrified  by  the  smoke  and  rumbling 
at  the  summit  of  Mount  ^tna.  And  though  in  words  he 
was  very  valiant  against  the  barbarians,  yet  upon  passing  a 
narrow  defile  in  Germany  in  his  light  car,  surrounded  by  a 
strong  body  of  his  troops,  some  one  happening  to  say,  "  There 
would  be  no  small  consternation  amongst  us  if  an  enemy 
were  to  appear,"  he  immediately  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
towards  the  bridges  in  great  haste;  but  finding  them  blocked 
up  with  camp-followers  and  baggage-wagons,  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  men's  hand' 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd.  Soon  afterwards,  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  Germans  were  again  in  rebellion,  he  prepared 
to  quit  Rome,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  comforting  himself  with 
this  consideration,  that  if  the  enemy  should  prove  victorious, 
and  possess  themselves  of  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  as  the  Cimbri 
had  done,  or  of  the  city,  as  the  Senones  formerly  did,  he  should 
still  have  in  reserve  the  transmarine  provinces.  Hence  it  was, 
I  suppose,  that  it  occurred  to  his  assassins  to  invent  the  story 
intended  to  pacify  the  troops  who  mutinied  at  his  death,  that 
he  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself,  in  a  fit  of  terror,  oc- 
casioned by  the  news  brought  him  of  the  defea*-  of  his  army. 
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ton,  March  11,  1874.  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  one 
of  the  leading  opponents  of  slavery. 

\uthor  of  "Orations  and  Speeches";  "Works"  in  twelve  volumes. 

PERORATION  OF  THE  ORATION  ON  THE  "TRUE 
GRANDEUR  OF  NATIONS" 

(Delivered  in  Boston,  July  4,  1845) 

That  Future  which  filled  the  lofty  visions  of  the  sages  and 
bards  of  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  foretold  by  the  prophets 
and  heralded  by  the  Evangelists  when  man  in  Happy  Isles 
or  in  a  new  Paradise  shall  confess  the  loveliness  of  Peace,  may 
be  secured  by  your  care,  if  not  for  yourselves,  at  least  for  your 
children.  Believe  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  can  do  it.  The 
true  golden  age  is  before  you,  not  behind  you.  If  man  has 
been  driven  once  from  Paradise,  while  an  angel  with  a  flaming 
sword  forbade  his  return,  there  is  another  Paradise,  even  on 
earth,  which  he  may  form  for  himself  by  the  cultivation  of  the 
kindly  virtues  of  life,  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  be 
dissolved  in  the  union  of  hearts,  where  there  shall  be  a  perpetual 
jocund  spring  and  sweet  strains  borne  on  "the  odoriferous 
wings  of  gentle  gales,"  more  pleasant  than  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
richer  than  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  with  no  dragon  to 
guard  its  golden  fruit. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  age  does  not  demand  this  work. 
The  mighty  conquerors  of  the  Past,  from  their  fiery  sepulchers, 
demand  it ;  the  blood  of  millions  unjustly  shed  in  war  crying 
from  the  ground  demands  it;  the  voices  of  all  good  men  demand 
it;  the  conscience  even  of  the  soldier  whispers,  "Peace."  There 
are  considerations,  springing  from  our  situation  and  condi- 
tion, which  fervently  invite  us  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  work. 
To  this  should  bend  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  land,  the  ambition 
of  the  statesman,  the  efforts  of  the  scholar,  the  pervasive 
influence  of  the  press,  the  mild  persuasion  of  the  sanctuary, 
the  early  teachings  of  the  school.    Here,  in  ampler  ether  and 
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diviner  air,  are  untried  fields  for  exalted  triumphs,  more  truly 
worthy  the  American  name,  than  any  snatched  from  rivers  of 
blood.  War  is  known  as  the  Last  Reason  of  Kings.  Let  it 
be  no  reason  of  our  Republic.  Let  us  renounce  and  throw  off 
forever  the  yoke  of  a  tyranny  more  oppressive  than  any  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  As  those  standing  on  the  mountain-tops 
first  discern  the  coming  beams  of  morning,  let  us,  from  the  van- 
tage-ground of  liberal  institutions,  first  recognize  the  ascending 
sun  of  a  new  era!  Lift  high  the  gates,  and  let  the  King  of 
Glory  in  —  the  King  of  true  Glory  —  of  Peace.  I  catch  the 
last  words  of  music  from  the  lips  of  innocence  and  beauty :  — 

"  And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory !  " 

It  is  a  beautiful  picture  in  Grecian  story,  that  there  was  at 
least  one  spot,  the  small  Island  of  Delos,  dedicated  to  the  Gods, 
and  kept  at  all  times  sacred  from  war,  where  the  citizens  of 
hostile  countries  met  and  united  in  a  common  worship.  So 
let  us  dedicate  our  beloved  country !  The  Temple  of  Honor 
shall  be  surrounded  by  the  Temple  of  Concord,  so  that  the 
former  can  be  entered  only  through  the  portals  of  the  latter; 
the  horn  of  Abundance  shall  overflow  at  its  gates;  the  angel 
of  Religion  shall  be  the  guide  over  its  steps  of  flashing  adamant ; 
while  within  Justice,  returned  to  the  earth  from  her  long  exile 
in  the  skies,  shall  rear  her  serene  and  majestic  front.  And  the 
future  chiefs  of  the  Republic,  destined  to  uphold  the  glories  of 
a  new  era,  unspotted  by  human  blood,  shall  be  "the  first  in 
Peace,  and  the  first  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen." 

But  while  we  seek  these  blissful  glories  for  ourselves,  let  us 
strive  to  extend  them  to  other  lands.  Let  the  bugles  sound 
the  Truce  of  God  to  the  world  forever.  Let  the  selfish  boast  of 
the  Spartan  women  become  the  grand  chorus  of  mankind,  that 
they  have  never  seen  the  smoke  of  an  enemy's  camp.  Let  the 
iron  belt  of  martial  music  which  now  encompasses  the  earth, 
be  exchanged  for  the  golden  cestus  of  Peace,  clothing  all  with 
celestial  beauty.  History  dwells  with  fondness  on  the  reverent 
homage  that  was  bestowed,  by  massacring  soldiers,  on  the  spot 
occupied  by  the  Sepulcher  of  the  Lord.  Vain  man  !  to  restrain 
his  regard  to  a  few  feet  of  sacred  mold !  The  whole  earth  is 
the  Sepulcher  of  the  Lord;  nor  can  any  righteous  man  profane 
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any  part  thereof.  Let  us  recognize  this  truth,  and  now,  on  this 
Sabbath  of  our  country,  lay  a  new  stone  in  the  grand  Temple 
of  Universal  Peace,  whose  dome  shall  be  as  lofty  as  the  firma- 
ment of  Heaven,  as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the  earth 
itself. 

(From  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  of  1846,  entitled  "The  Scholar,  the  Jurist, 
the  Artist,  the  Philanthropist ") 

CLASSICAL   AND   MODERN  LITERATURE 

The  classics  possess  a  peculiar  charm  from  the  circumstance 
that  they  have  been  the  models,  I  might  almost  say  the  masters, 
of  composition  and  thought  in  all  ages.  In  the  contemplation 
of  these  august  teachers  of  mankind,  we  are  filled  with  conflict- 
ing emotions.  They  are  the  early  voice  of  the  world,  better 
remembered  and  more  cherished  still  than  all  the  intermediate 
words  that  have  been  uttered,  —  as  the  lessons  of  childhood 
still  haunt  us,  when  the  impressions  of  later  years  have  been 
effaced  from  the  mind.  But  they  show  with  most  unwelcome 
frequency  the  tokens  of  the  world's  childhood,  before  passion 
had  yielded  to  the  sway  of  reason  and  the  affections.  They 
want  the  highest  charm  of  purity,  of  righteousness,  of  elevated 
sentiments,  of  love  to  God  and  man.  It  is  not  in  the  frigid 
philosophy  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy  that  we  are  to  seek 
these;  not  in  the  marvelous  teachings  of  Socrates,  as  they  come 
mended  by  the  mellifluous  words  of  Plato;  not  in  the  resound- 
ing lines  of  Homer,  on  whose  inspiring  tale  of  blood  Alexander 
pillowed  his  head;  not  in  the  animated  strain  of  Pindar, 
where  virtue  is  pictured  in  the  successful  strife  of  an  athlete 
at  the  Isthmian  games;  not  in  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes, 
dark  with  self-love  and  the  spirit  of  vengeance ;  not  in  the  fitful 
philosophy  and  intemperate  eloquence  of  Tully;  not  in  the 
genial  libertinism  of  Horace,  or  the  stately  atheism  of  Lucretius. 
No ;  these  must  not  be  our  masters ;  in  none  of  these  are  we  to 
seek  the  way  of  life.  For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  spirit 
of  these  writers  has  been  engaged  in  weaponless  contest  with 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  those  two  sublime  command- 
ments on  which  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.  The  strife 
is  still  pending.     Heathenism,   which  has  possessed   itself  of 
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such  Siren  forms,  is  not  yet  exorcised.  It  still  tempts  the  young, 
controls  the  affairs  of  active  life,  and  haunts  the  meditations  of  age. 
Our  own  productions,  though  they  may  yield  to  those  of  the 
ancients  in  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  in  method,  in  beauty  of 
form,  and  in  freshness  of  illustration,  are  immensely  superior 
in  the  truth,  delicacy,  and  elevation  of  their  sentiments  —  above 
all,  in  the  benign  recognition  of  that  great  Christian  revelation, 
the  brotherhood  of  mankind.  How  vain  are  eloquence  and 
poetry  compared  with  this  heaven-descended  truth !  Put  in 
one  scale  that  simple  utterance,  and  in  the  other  all  the  lore  of 
Antiquity,  with  all  its  accumulating  glosses  and  commentaries, 
and  the  last  will  be  light  and  trivial  in  the  balance.  Greek 
poetry  has  been  likened  to  the  song  of  the  nightingale  as  she 
sits  in  the  rich,  symmetrical  crown  of  the  palm  tree,  trilling  her 
thick-warbled  notes ;  but  even  this  is  less  sweet  and  tender  than 
the  music  of  the  human  heart. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT 

Jonathan  Swift.  Bom  in  Dublin,  November  30,  1667;  died  there, 
October  19,  1745.  Author  of  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  "Tale  of  a  Tub," 
"Battle  of  the  Books,"  "A  Meditation  upon  a  Broomstick,"  "Argument  to 
Prove  the  Inconvenience  of  Abolishing  Christianity,"  "  Journal  to  Stella," 
"A  Modest  Proposal,"  for  serving  up  Irish  children  as  articles  of  food. 

Besides  these  matchless  satires,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  was 
a  prolific  writer  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  political  topics. 

In  Swift,  the  element  of  the  unexpected  keeps  his  readers  always  on  the 
alert;  there  are  grotesque  conceits,  a  vast  variety  of  whimsicalities,  of  clever 
absurdities,  calm  audacities;  and  the  caustic  element  is  never  lacking,  with 
the  airing  of  a  keen  cutting  wit,  as  if  there  were  a  fascinating  sword  play. 

As  a  master  of  English  style,  his  works  are  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
student  of  literature.  Nor  is  there  any  writer  in  the  language  whose  per- 
sonality is  pictured  by  his  own  books  more  clearly  than  Swift. 

A  MEDITATION  UPON  A  BROOMSTICK 

This  single  stick,  which  you  now  behold  ingloriously  lying 
in  that  neglected  corner,  I  once  knew  in  a  flourishing  state  in 
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a  forest;  it  was  full  of  sap,  full  of  leaves,  and  full  of  boughs; 
but  now  in  vain  does  the  busy  art  of  man  pretend  to  vie  with 
nature,  by  tying  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its  sapless 
trunk;  it  is  now  at  best  but  the  reverse  of  what  it  was,  a  tree 
turned  upside  down,  the  branches  on  the  earth,  and  the  root 
in  the  air;  it  is  now  handled  by  every  dirty  wench,  condemned  to 
do  her  drudgery,  and,  by  a  capricious  kind  of  fate,  destined  to 
make  her  things  clean,  and  be  nasty  itself ;  at  length,  worn  out 
to  the  stumps  in  the  service  of  the  maids,  it  is  either  thrown  out- 
of-doors,  or  condemned  to  the  last  use  of  kindling  a  fire.  When 
I  beheld  this,  I  sighed,  and  said  within  myself:  Surely  mortal 
man  is  a  broomstick  !  nature  sent  him  into  the  world  strong  and 
lusty,  in  a  thriving  condition,  wearing  his  own  hair  on  his  head, 
the  proper  branches  of  this  reasoning  vegetable,  until  the  axe  of 
intemperance  has  lopped  off  his  green  boughs,  and  left  him  a 
withered  trunk:  he  then  flies  to  art,  and  puts  on  a  periwig, 
valuing  himself  upon  an  unnatural  bundle  of  hairs,  all  covered 
with  powder,  that  never  grew  on  his  head;  but  now  should  this 
our  broomstick  pretend  to  enter  the  scene,  proud  of  those  birchen 
spoils  it  never  bore,  and  all  covered  with  dust,  though  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  finest  lady's  chamber,  we  should  be  apt  to  ridicule 
and  despise  its  vanity.  Partial  judges  that  we  are  of  our  own 
excellences,  and  other  men's  defaults ! 

But  a  broomstick,  perhaps  you  will  say,  is  an  emblem  of  a 
tree  standing  on  its  head;  and  pray,  what  is  man  but  a  topsy- 
turvy creature,  his  animal  faculties  perpetually  mounted  on  his 
rational,  his  head  where  his  heels  should  be — groveling  on 
the  earth  !  and  yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  sets  up  to  be  a  universal 
reformer  and  corrector  of  abuses,  a  remover  of  grievances; 
rakes  into  every  slut's  corner  of  nature,  bringing  hidden  corrup- 
tions to  the  light,  and  raises  a  mighty  dust  where  there  was  none 
before,  sharing  deeply  all  the  while  in  the  very  same  pollutions 
he  pretends  to  sweep  away.  His  last  days  are  spent  in  slavery 
to  women,  and  generally  the  least  deserving;  till,  worn  to  the 
stumps,  like  his  brother-besom,  he  is  either  kicked  out-of-doors, 
or  made  use  of  to  kindle  flames  for  others  to  warm  themselves 
by. 
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(From  "Gulliver's  Travels") 

GULLIVER  IN  LILLIPUT 

It  seems  that  upon  the  first  moment  I  was  discovered  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground,  after  my  landing,  the  emperor  had  early 
notice  of  it  by  an  express,  and  determined  in  council  that  I 
should  be  tied  in  the  manner  I  have  related  (which  was  done 
in  the  night,  while  I  slept),  that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  should 
be  sent  to  me,  and  a  machine  prepared  to  carry  me  to  the 
capital  city. 

This  resolution,  perhaps,  may  appear  very  bold  and  dangerous, 
and  I  am  confident  would  not  be  imitated  by  any  prince  in 
Europe,  on  the  like  o'ccasion.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  prudent,  as  well  as  generous;  for  supposing  these 
people  had  endeavored  to  kill  me  with  their  spears  and  arrows 
while  I  was  asleep,  I  should  certainly  have  awaked  with  the 
first  sense  of  smart,  which  might  so  far  have  roused  my  rage 
and  strength  as  to  have  enabled  me  to  break  the  strings  wherewith 
I  was  tied ;  after  which,  as  they  were  not  able  to  make  resistance, 
so  they  could  expect  no  mercy. 

These  people  are  most  excellent  mathematicians,  and  arrived 
to  a  great  perfection  in  mechanics,  by  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  the  emperor,  who  is  a  renowned  patron  of 
learning.  This  prince  has  several  machines  fixed  on  wheels, 
for  the  carriage  of  trees  and  other  great  weights.  He  often 
builds  his  largest  men-of-war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long, 
in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  has  them  carried 
on  these  engines,  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  to  the  sea.  Five 
hundred  carpenters  and  engineers  were  immediately  set  at  work 
to  prepare  the  greatest  engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame  of 
wood  raised  three  inches  from  the  ground,  about  seven  foot 
long,  and  four  wide,  moving  upon  twenty-two  wheels.  The 
shout  I  heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine,  which,  it 
seems,  set  out  in  four  hours  after  my  landing.  It  was  brought 
parallel  to  me  as  I  lay.  But  the  principal  difficulty  was  to  raise 
and  place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty  poles,  each  of  one  foot 
high,  were  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  very  strong  cords,  of 
the  bigness  of    packthread,  were  fastened  by  hooks  to  many 
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bandages,  which  the  workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my 
hands,  my  body,  and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest 
men  were  employed  to  draw  up  these  cords,  by  many  pulleys 
fastened  on  the  poles;  and  thus,  in  less  than  three  hours,  I  was 
raised  and  slung  into  the  engine,  and  there  tied  fast.  All  this 
I  was  told;  for,  while  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I 
lay  in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous  medicine 
infused  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of  the  emperor's 
largest  horses,  each  about  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  were 
employed  to  draw  me  toward  the  metropolis,  which,  as  I  said, 
was  half  a  mile  distant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  journey,  I  awaked  by  a 
very  ridiculous  accident;  for  the  carriage  being  stopped  awhile 
to  adjust  something  that  was  out  of  order,  two  or  three  of  the 
young  natives  had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  I  looked  when  I 
was  asleep;  they  climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and  advancing 
very  softly  to  my  face,  one  of  them,  an  officer  in  the  guards, 
put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half-pike  a  good  way  up  into  my  left 
nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze 
violently;  whereupon  they  stole  off  unperceived,  and  it  was 
three  weeks  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my  awaking  so  suddenly. 
We  made  a  long  march  the  remaining  part  of  that  day,  and 
rested  at  night  with  five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me, 
half  with  torches,  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to  shoot 
me  if  I  should  offer  to  stir.  The  next  morning  at  sunrise  we 
continued  our  march,  and  arrived  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  city  gates  about  noon.  The  emperor,  and  all  his  court, 
came  out  to  meet  us,  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no  means 
suffer  his  majesty  to  endanger  his  person  by  mounting  on  my 
body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopped  there  stood  an  ancient 
temple,  esteemed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  which, 
having  been  polluted  some  years  before  by  an  unnatural  murder, 
was,  according  to  the  zeal  of  those  people,  looked  on  as  profane, 
and  therefore  had  been  applied  to  common  use,  and  all  the 
ornaments  and  furniture  carried  away.  In  this  edifice  it  was 
determined  I  should  lodge.  The  great  gate  fronting  to  the 
north  was  about  four  foot  high,  and  almost  two  foot  wide, 
through  which  I  could  easily  creep.     On  each  side  of  the  gate 
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was  a  small  window,  not  above  six  inches  from  the  ground :  into 
that  on  the  left  side  the  king's  smiths  conveyed  fourscore  and 
eleven  chains,  like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe, 
and  almost  as  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  thirty- 
six  padlocks.  Over  against  this  temple,  on  t'other  side  of  the 
great  highway,  at  twenty  foot  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at 
least  five  foot  high.  Here  the  emperor  ascended,  with  many 
principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing 
me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  could  not  see  them.  It  was  reckoned 
that  above  an  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  came  out  of  the 
town  upon  the  same  errand;  and,  in  spite  of  my  guards,  I 
believe  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  ten  thousand  at  several 
times,  who  mounted  upon  my  body  by  the  help  of  ladders.  But 
a  proclamation  was  soon  issued  to  forbid  it  upon  pain  of  death. 
When  the  workmen  found  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  break 
loose  they  cut  all  the  strings  that  bound  me;  whereupon  I  rose 
up,  with  as  melancholy  a  disposition  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life. 
But  the  noise  and  astonishment  of  the  people,  at  seeing  me 
rise  and  walk,  are  not  to  be  expressed.  The  chains  that  held 
my  left  leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and  gave  me  not  only  the 
liberty  of  walking  backward  and  forward  in  a  semicircle,  but, 
being  fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate,  allowed  me  to  creep 
in  and  lie  at  my  full  length  in  the  temple. 

When  I  found  myself  on  my  feet  I  looked  about  me,  and 
must  confess  I  never  beheld  a  more  entertaining  prospect. 
The  country  round  appeared  like  a  continued  garden,  and  the 
inclosed  fields,  which  were  generally  forty  foot  square,  resembled 
so  many  beds  of  flowers.  These  fields  were  intermingled  with 
woods  of  half  a  stang,  and  the  tallest  trees,  as  I  could  judge, 
appeared  to  be  seven  foot  high.  I  viewed  the  town  on  my 
left  hand,  which  looked  like  the  painted  scene  of  a  city  in  a 
theater. 

The  emperor  was  already  descended  from  the  tower,  and 
advancing  on  horseback  toward  me,  which  had  like  to  have 
cost  him  dear,  for  the  beast,  though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly 
unused  to  such  a  sight,  which  appeared  as  if  a  mountain 
moved  before  him,  reared  up  on  his  hinder  feet ;  but  that  prince, 
who  is  an  excellent  horseman,  kept  his  seat  till  his  attendants 
ran  in  and  held  the  bridle  while  his  majesty  had  time  to  dis- 
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mount.  When  he  ahghted  he  surveyed  me  round  with  great 
admiration,  but  kept  beyond  the  length  of  my  chain.  He 
ordered  his  cooks  and  butlers,  who  were  already  prepared,  to 
give  me  victuals  and  drink,  which  they  pushed  forward  in  sorts 
of  vehicles  upon  wheels  till  I  could  reach  them.  I  took  these 
vehicles,  and  soon  emptied  them  all ;  twenty  of  them  were  filled 
with  meat,  and  ten  with  liquor;  each  of  the  former  afforded 
me  two  or  three  good  mouthfuls,  and  I  emptied  the  liquor  of 
ten  vessels,  which  was  contained  in  earthern  vials,  into  one 
vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a  draft,  and  so  I  did  with  the  rest. 
The  empress  and  young  princes  of  the  blood,  of  both  sexes, 
attended  by  many  ladies,  sat  at  some  distance  in  their  chairs, 
but  upon  the  accident  that  happened  to  the  emperor's  horse  they 
alighted  and  came  near  his  person,  which  I  am  now  going  to 
describe.  He  is  taller,  by  almost  the  breadth  of  my  nail,  than 
any  of  his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the 
beholders.  His  features  are  strong  and  masculine,  with  an 
Austrian  lip  and  arched  nose;  his  complexion  olive,  his  coun- 
tenance erect,  his  body  and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his 
motions  graceful,  and  his  deportment  majestic.  He  was  then 
past  his  prime,  being  twenty-eight  years  and  three-quarters 
old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  about  seven  in  great  felicity,  and 
generally  victorious.  For  the  better  convenience  of  beholding 
him  I  lay  on  my  side,  so  that  my  face  was  parallel  to  his,  and  he 
stood  but  three  yards  off ;  however,  I  have  had  him  since  many 
times  in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot  be  deceived  in  the 
description.  His  dress  was  very  plain  and  simple,  and  the 
fashion  of  it  between  the  Asiatic  and  the  European ;  but  he  had 
on  his  head  a  light  helmet  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a 
plume  on  the  crest.  He  held  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to 
defend  himself  if  I  should  happen  to  break  loose;  it  was  almost 
three  inches  long,  the  hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold  enriched  with 
diamonds.  His  voice  was  shrill,  but  very  clear  and  articulate, 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  it  when  I  stood  up.  The  ladies  and 
courtiers  were  all  most  magnificently  clad,  so  that  the  spot  they 
stood  upon  seemed  to  resemble  a  petticoat  spread  on  the  ground 
embroidered  with  figures  of  gold  and  silver.  His  imperial 
majesty  spoke  often  to  me,  and  I  returned  answers,  but  neither 
of  us  could  .understand  a  syllable.    There  were  several  of  hia 
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priests  and  lawyers  present  (as  I  conjectured  by  their  habits), 
who  were  commanded  to  address  themselves  to  me,  and  I  spoke 
to  them  in  as  many  languages  as  I  had  the  least  smattering  of, 
which  were  High  and  Low  Dutch,  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  Lingua  Franca,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  After 
about  two  hours  the  court  retired,  and  I  was  left  with  a  strong 
guard  to  prevent  the  impertinence  and  probably  the  malice  of 
the  rabble,  who  were  very  impatient  to  crowd  about  me  as  near 
as  they  durst,  and  some  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  shoot 
their  arrows  at  me  as  I  sate  on  the  ground  by  the  door  of  my 
house,  whereof  one  very  narrowly  missed  my  left  eye.  But 
the  colonel  ordered  six  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seized,  and 
thought  no  punishment  so  proper  as  to  deliver  them  bound  into 
my  hands,  which  some  of  his  soldiers  accordingly  did,  pushing 
them  forward  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  pikes  into  my  reach. 
I  took  them  all  in  my  right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into  my  coat 
pocket,  and  as  to  the  sixth,  I  made  a  countenance  as  if  I  would 
eat  him  alive.  The  poor  man  squalled  terribly,  and  the  colonel 
and  his  officers  were  in  much  pain,  especially  when  they  saw 
me  take  out  my  penknife,  but  I  soon  put  them  out  of  fear,  for 
looking  mildly,  and  immediately  cutting  the  strings  he  was  bound 
with,  I  set  him  gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  he  ran.  I 
treated  the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  taking  them  one  by  one 
out  of  my  pocket,  and  I  observed  both  the  soldiers  and  people 
were  highly  delighted  at  this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was 
represented  very  much  to  my  advantage  at  court. 

Toward  night  I  got  with  some  difficulty  into  my  house,  where 
I  lay  on  the  ground,  and  continued  to  do  so  about  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  the  emperor  gave  orders  to  have  a  bed  pre- 
pared for  me.  Six  hundred  beds  of  the  common  measure  were 
brought  in  carriages,  and  worked  up  in  my  house ;  an  hundred 
and  fifty  of  their  beds  sewn  together  made  up  the  breadth 
and  length,  and  these  were  four  double,  which,  however,  kept 
me  but  very  indifferently  from  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  that 
was  of  smooth  stone.  By  the  same  computation  they  provided 
me  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets,  tolerable  enough  for 
one  who  had  been  so  long  inured  to  hardships  as  I. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  spread  through  the  kingdom,  it 
brought  prodigious  numbers  of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people 
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to  see  me;  so  that  the  villages  were  almost  emptied;  and  great 
neglect  of  tillage  and  household  affairs  must  have  ensued,  if 
his  imperial  majesty  had  not  provided,  by  several  proclamations 
and  orders  of  state,  against  this  inconveniency.  He  directed 
that  those  who  had  already  beheld  me  should  return  home, 
and  not  presume  to  come  within  fifty  yards  of  my  house  without 
license  from  court;  whereby  the  secretaries  of  state  got  con- 
siderable fees. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  held  frequent  councUs,  to  debate 
what  course  should  be  taken  with  me;  and  I  was  afterward 
assured  by  a  particular  friend,  a  person  of  great  quality,  who 
was  looked  upon  to  be  as  much  in  the  secret  as  any,  that  the 
court  was  under  many  difficulties  concerning  me.  They  appre- 
hended my  breaking  loose;  that  my  diet  would  be  very  expen- 
sive, and  might  cause  a  famine.  Sometimes  they  determined 
to  starve  me,  or  at  least  to  shoot  me  in  the  face  and  hands  with 
poisoned  arrows,  which  would  soon  despatch  me;  but  again 
they  considered  that  the  stench  of  so  large  a  carcass  might 
produce  a  plague  in  the  metropolis,  and  probably  spread  through 
the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  midst  of  these  consultations,  several 
officers  of  the  army  went  to  the  door  of  the  great  council-chamber, 
and  two  of  them  being  admitted,  gave  an  account  of  my  behavior 
to  the  six  criminals  above  mentioned,  which  made  so  favorable 
an  impression  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty  and  the  whole  board 
in  my  behalf,  that  an  imperial  commission  was  issued  out  oblig- 
ing all  the  villages  nine  hundred  yards  round  the  city  to  deliver 
in  every  morning  six  beeves,  forty  sheep,  and  other  victuals  for 
my  sustenance;  together  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of 
bread,  and  wine,  and  other  liquors;  for  the  due  payment  of 
which  his  majesty  gave  assignments  upon  his  treasury  —  for 
this  prince  lives  chiefly  upon  his  own  demesnes ;  seldom,  except 
upon  great  occasions,  raising  any  subsidies  upon  his  subjects, 
who  are  bound  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  at  their  own  expense. 
An  establishment  was  also  made  of  six  hundred  persons  to  be 
my  domestics,  who  had  board  wages  allowed  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  tents  built  for  them,  very  conveniently  on  each 
side  of  my  door.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that  three  hundred 
tailors  should  make  me  a  suit  of  clothes,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
country;    that  six  of  his  majesty's  greatest  scholars  should  be 
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employed  to  instruct  me  in  their  language;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
emperor's  horses,  and  those  of  the  nobility,  and  troops  of  guard, 
should  be  frequently  exercised  in  my  sight,  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  me.  All  these  orders  were  duly  put  in  execution;  and 
in  about  three  weeks  I  made  a  great  progress  in  learning  their 
language;  during  which  time  the  emperor  frequently  honored 
me  with  his  visits,  and  was  pleased  to  assist  my  masters  in  teach- 
ing me.  We  began  already  to  converse  together  in  some  sort: 
and  the  first  words  I  learned  were  to  express  my  desire  that  he 
would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty ;  which  I  every  day  repeated 
on  my  knees.  His  answer,  as  I  could  apprehend  it,  was,  that  this 
must  be  a  work  of  time,  not  to  be  thought  on  without  the  advice 
of  his  council,  and  that  first  I  must  lumos  kelmin  pesso  desmar 
Ion  emposo;  that  is,  swear  a  peace  with  him  and  his  kingdom. 
However,  that  I  should  be  used  with  all  kindness.  And  he 
advised  me  to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and  discreet  behavior, 
the  good  opinion  of  himself  and  his  subjects.  He  desired  I 
would  not  take  it  ill,  if  he  gave  orders  to  certain  proper  officers 
to  search  me ;  for  probably  I  might  carry  about  me  several 
weapons,  which  must  needs  be  dangerous  things,  if  they  an- 
swered the  bulk  of  so  prodigious  a  person.  I  said  his  majesty 
should  be  satisfied;  for  I  was  ready  to  strip  myself,  and  turn 
up  my  pockets  before  him.  This  I  delivered,  part  in  words  and 
part  in  signs.  He  replied,  that  by  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
I  must  be  searched  by  two  of  his  officers;  that  he  knew  this 
could  not  be  done  without  my  consent  and  assistance;  that  he 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  my  generosity  and  justice  as  to  trust 
their  persons  in  my  hands;  that  whatever  they  took  from  me 
should  be  returned  when  I  left  the  country,  or  paid  for  at  the 
rate  which  I  would  set  upon  them.  I  took  up  the  two  officers 
in  my  hands,  put  them  first  into  my  coat  pockets,  and  then  into 
every  other  pocket  about  me,  except  my  two  fobs,  and  another 
secret  pocket  I  had  no  mind  should  be  searched,  wherein  I  had 
some  little  necessaries  that  were  of  no  consequence  to  any  but 
myself.  In  one  of  my  fobs  there  was  a  silver  watch,  and  in  the 
other  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  a  purse.  These  gentlemen, 
having  pen,  ink,  and  paper  about  them,  made  an  exact  inventory 
of  everything  they  saw;  and  when  they  had  done,  desired  I 
would  set  them  down,  that  they  might  deliver  it  to  the  emperor. 
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This  inventory  I  afterward  translated  into  English,  and  is  word 
for  word  as  follows:  — 

^'Imprimis,  In  the  right  coat-pocket  of  the  great  man-moun- 
tain (for  so  I  interpret  the  words  quinhus  Jlestrin),  after  the 
strictest  search,  we  found  only  one  great  piece  of  coarse  cloth, 
large  enough  to  be  a  foot-cloth  for  your  majesty's  chief  room  of 
state.  In  the  left  pocket  we  saw  a  huge  silver  chest,  with  a 
cover  of  the  same  metal,  which  we,  the  searchers,  were  not 
able  to  lift.  We  desired  it  should  be  opened,  and  one  of  us, 
stepping  into  it,  found  himself  up  to  the  mid-leg  in  a  sort  of 
dust,  some  part  whereof,  flying  up  to  our  faces,  set  us  both 
a-sneezing  for  several  times  together.  In  his  right  waistcoat 
pocket  we  found  a  prodigious  bundle  of  white,  thin  substances, 
folded  one  over  another,  about  the  bigness  of  three  men,  tied 
with  a  strong  cable,  and  marked  with  black  figures,  which  we 
humbly  conceive  to  be  writings,  every  letter  almost  half  as 
large  as  the  palm  of  our  hands.  In  the  left  there  was  a  sort  of 
engine,  from  the  back  of  which  were  extended  twenty  long 
poles,  resembling  the  palisadoes  before  your  majesty's  court; 
wherewith  we  conjecture  the  man-mountain  combs  his  head; 
for  we  did  not  always  trouble  him  with  questions,  because  we 
found  it  a  great  difficulty  to  make  him  understand  us.  In  the 
large  pocket,  on  the  right  side  of  his  middle  cover  (so  I  translate 
the  word  ranfu-lo,  by  which  they  meant  my  breeches),  we  saw 
a  hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about  the  length  of  a  man,  fastened  to  a 
strong  piece  of  timber  larger  than  the  pillar;  and  upon  one  side 
of  the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of  iron  sticking  out,  cut  into 
strange  figures,  which  we  know  not  what  to  make  of.  In  the 
left  pocket,  another  engine  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  smaller 
pocket,  on  the  right  side,  were  several  round,  flat  pieces  of  white 
and  red  metal,  of  different  bulk;  some  of  the  white,  which 
seemed  to  be  silver,  were  so  large  and  heavy  that  my  comrade 
and  I  could  hardly  lift  them.  In  the  left  pocket  were  two  black 
pillars  irregularly  shaped:  we  could  not,  without  difficulty, 
reach  the  top  of  them,  as  we  stood  at  the  bottom  of  his  pocket. 
One  of  them  was  covered  and  seemed  all  of  a  piece ;  but  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  other  there  appeared  a  white,  round  substance, 
about  twice  the  bigness  of  our  heads.  Within  each  of  these 
was  enclosed  a  prodigious  plate  of  steel;  which,  by  our  orders, 
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we  obliged  him  to  show  us,  because  we  apprehended  they  might 
be  dangerous  engines.  He  took  them  out  of  their  cases,  and 
told  us  that,  in  his  own  country,  his  practice  was  to  shave  his 
beard  with  one  of  these,  and  to  cut  his  meat  with  the  other. 
There  were  two  pockets  which  we  could  not  enter;  these  he 
called  his  fobs;  they  were  two  large  slits  cut  into  the  top  of  his 
middle  cover,  but  squeezed  close  by  the  pressure  of  his  belly. 
Out  of  the  right  fob  hung  a  great  silver  chain,  with  a  wonderful 
kind  of  engine  at  the  bottom.  We  directed  him  to  draw  out 
whatever  was  at  the  end  of  that  chain,  which  appeared  to  be  a 
globe,  half  silver,  and  half  of  some  transparent  metal;  for,  on 
the  transparent  side,  we  saw  certain  strange  figures  circularly 
drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our 
fingers  stopped  by  that  lucid  substance.  He  put  this  engine  to 
our  ears,  which  made  an  incessant  noise  like  that  of  a  water- 
mill;  and  we  conjecture  it  is  either  some  unknown  animal,  or 
the  god  that  he  worships ;  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  the  latter 
opinion,  because  he  assured  us  (if  we  understood  him  right,  for 
he  expressed  himself  very  imperfectly),  that  he  seldom  did  any- 
thing without  consulting  it.  He  called  it  his  oracle,  and  said 
it  pointed  out  the  time  for  every  action  of  .his  life.  From  the 
left  fob  he  took  out  a  net,  almost  large  enough  for  a  fisherman, 
but  contrived  to  open  and  shut  like  a  purse,  and  served  him  for 
the  same  use :  we  found  therein  several  massy  pieces  of  yellow 
metal,  which,  if  they  be  real  gold,  must  be  of  immense  value. 

"Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's  commands, 
diligently  searched  all  his  pockets,  we  observed  a  girdle  about 
his  waist,  made  of  the  hide  of  some  prodigious  animal,  from 
which,  on  the  left  side,  hung  a  sword  of  the  length  of  five  men; 
and  on  the  right,  a  bag  or  pouch  divided  into  two  cells,  each  cell 
capable  of  holding  three  of  your  majesty's  subjects.  In  one  of 
these  cells  were  several  globes  or  balls,  of  a  most  ponderous 
metal,  about  the  bigness  of  our  heads,  and  required  a  strong 
hand  to  lift  them;  the  other  cell  contained  a  heap  of  certain 
black  grains,  but  of  no  great  bulk  or  weight,  for  we  could  hold 
above  fifty  of  them  in  the  palms  of  our  hands. 

"  This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we  found  about  the  body 
of  the  man-mountain,  who  used  us  with  great  civility,  and  due 
respect  to  your  majesty's  commission.    Signed  and  sealed  od 
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the  fourth  day  of  the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  majesty's  auspi- 
cious reign. 

"Clefren  Frelock,  Marsi  Frelock." 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to  the  emperor,  he  directed 
me,  although  in  very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several 
particulars.  He  first  called  for  my  simitar,  which  I  took  out, 
scabbard  and  all.  In  the  meantime  he  ordered  three  thousand 
of  his  choicest  troops  (who  then  attended  him)  to  surround  me 
at  a  distance,  with  their  bows  and  arrows  just  ready  to  dis- 
charge; but  I  did  not  observe  it,  for  mine  eyes  were  wholly 
fixed  upon  his  majesty.  He  then  desired  me  to  draw  my 
simitar,  which,  although  it  had  got  some  rust  by  the  sea-water, 
was  in  most  parts  exceeding  bright.  I  did  so,  and  immediately 
all  the  troops  gave  a  shout  bet^veen  terror  and  surprise :  for  the 
sun  shone  clear,  and  the  reflection  dazzled  their  eyes,  as  I  waved 
the  simitar  to  and  fro  in  my  hand.  His  majesty,  who  is  a 
most  magnanimous  prince,  was  less  daunted  than  I  could  expect : 
he  ordered  me  to  return  it  into  the  scabbard,  and  cast  it  on  the 
ground  as  gently  as  I  could,  about  six  foot  from  the  end  of  my 
chain.  The  next  thing  he  demanded  was  one  of  the  hollow 
iron  pillars:  by  which  he  meant  my  pocket-pistols.  I  drew  it 
out,  and  at  his  desire,  as  well  as  I  could,  expressed  to  him  the 
use  of  it;  and  charging  it  only  with  powder,  which,  by  the  close- 
ness of  my  pouch,  happened  to  escape  wetting  in  the  sea  (an 
inconvenience  against  which  all  prudent  mariners  take  special 
care  to  provide),  I  first  cautioned  the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid, 
and  then  I  let  it  off  in  the  air.  The  astonishment  here  was 
much  greater  than  at  the  sight  of  my  simitar.  Hundreds  fell 
down  as  if  they  had  been  struck  dead;  and  even  the  emperor, 
although  he  stood  his  ground,  could  not  recover  himself  in  some 
time.  I  delivered  up  both  my  pistols  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
had  done  my  simitar,  and  then  my  pouch  of  powder  and 
bullets;  begging  him  that  the  former  might  be  kept  from  the 
fire,  for  it  would  kindle  with  the  smallest  spark,  and  blow  up 
his  imperial  palace  into  the  air.  I  likewise  delivered  up  my 
watch,  which  the  emperor  was  very  curious  to  see,  and  com- 
manded two  of  his  tallest  yeomen  of  the  guards  to  bear  it  on  a 
pole  upon  their  shoulders,  as  draymen  in  England  do  a  barrel 
XI.  —  26 
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of  ale.  He  was  amazed  at  the  continual  noise  it  made,  and  the 
motion  of  the  minute-hand,  which  he  could  easily  discern;  for 
their  sight  is  much  more  acute  than  ours :  and  asked  the  opin- 
ions of  his  learned  men  about  him,  which  were  various  and 
remote,  as  the  reader  may  well  imagine  without  my  repeating; 
although,  indeed,  I  could  not  very  perfectly  understand  them. 
I  then  gave  up  my  silver  and  copper  money,  my  purse  with  nine 
large  pieces  of  gold  and  some  smaller  ones;  my  knife  and  razor, 
my  comb,  and  silver  snuff-box,  my  handkerchief,  and  journal- 
book.  My  simitar,  pistols,  and  pouch  were  conveyed  in 
carriages  to  his  majesty's  stores;  but  the  rest  of  my  goods  were 
returned  me. 

I  had,  as  I  before  observed,  one  private  pocket,  which  escaped 
their  search,  wherein  there  was  a  pair  of  spectacles  (which  I 
sometimes  use  for  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes),  a  pocket  per- 
spective, and  several  other  little  conveniences;  which,  being 
of  no  consequence  to  the  emperor,  I  did  not  think  myself  bound 
in  honor  to  discover,  and  I  apprehended  they  might  be  lost  or 
spoiled  if  I  ventured  them  out  of  my  possession. 

(From  the  "  Joxjrnal  to  Stella") 

Chelsea,  April  28,  1711. 

At  night.  I  say  at  night,  because  I  finished  my  twenty-first 
this  morning  here,  and  put  it  into  the  post-office  my  own  self, 
like  a  good  boy.  I  think  I  am  a  little  before  you  now,  young 
woman:  I  am  writing  my  twenty-second,  and  have  received 
your  thirteenth.  I  got  to  town  between  twelve  and  one,  and  put 
on  my  new  gown  and  periwig,  and  dined  with  Lord  Abercorn, 
where  I  had  not  been  since  the  marriage  of  his  son  Lord  Peasley, 
who  has  got  ten  thousand  pound  with  a  wife.  I  am  now  a 
country  gentleman.  I  walked  home  as  I  went,  and  am  a  littie 
weary,  and  am  got  into  bed :  I  hope  in  God  the  air  and  exercise 
will  do  me  a  little  good.  I  have  been  inquiring  about  statues 
for  Mrs.  Ashe :  I  made  Lady  Abercorn  go  with  me ;  and  will 
send  them  word  next  post  to  Clogher.  I  hate  to  buy  for  her : 
I'm  sure  she'll  maunder.     I  am  going  to  study. 

29.  I  had  a  charming  walk  to  and  from  town,  to-day:  I 
washed,  shaved,  and  all,  and  changed  gown  and  periwig,  by 
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Jialf  an  hour  after  nine,  and  went  to  the  secretary,  who  told  me 
how  he  had  differed  with  his  friends  in  Parliament:  I  appre- 
hended this  division,  and  told  him  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  went  to 
court,  and  there  several  mentioned  it  to  me  as  what  they  much 
disliked.  I  dined  with  the  secretary;  and  we  proposed  doing 
some  business  of  importance  in  the  afternoon,  which  he  broke 
to  me  first,  and  said  how  he  and  Mr.  Harley  were  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  it;  yet  he  suffered  one  of  his  under-secretaries 
to  come  upon  us  after  dinner,  who  stayed  till  six,  and  so  nothing 
was  done :  and  what  care  I  ?  he  shall  send  to  me  the  next  time, 
and  ask  twice.  To-morrow  I  go  to  the  election  at  Westminster 
school,  where  lads  are  chosen  for  the  university:  they  say 
'tis  a  sight,  and  a  great  trial  of  wits.  Our  expedition  fleet  is 
but  just  sailed :  I  believe  it  will  come  to  nothing.  Mr.  Secretary 
frets  at  their  tediousness ;  but  hopes  great  things  from  it,  though 
he  owns  four  or  five  princes  are  in  the  secret;  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  fear  it  is  no  secret  to  France.  There  are  eight  regi- 
ments ;  and  the  admiral  is  your  Walker's  brother  the  midwife. 

30.  Morn.  I  am  here  in  a  pretty  pickle:  it  rains  hard; 
and  the  cunning  natives  of  Chelsea  have  outwitted  me,  and  taken 
up  all  the  three  stage-coaches.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  must  go  to 
town:  this  is  your  fault.  I  can't  walk:  I'll  borrow  a  coat. 
This  is  the  blind  side  of  my  lodging  out  of  town ;  I  must  expect 
such  inconveniences  as  these.  Faith,  I'll  walk  in  the  rain. 
Morrow.  —  At  night.  I  got  a  gentleman's  chaise  by  chance, 
and  so  went  to  town  for  a  shilling,  and  lie  this  night  in  town. 
I  was  at  the  election  of  lads  at  Westminster  to-day,  and  a  very 
silly  thing  it  is ;  but  they  say  there  will  be  fine  doings  to-morrow. 
I  dined  with  Dr.  Freind,  the  second  master  of  the  school,  with 
a  dozen  parsons  and  others :  Prior  would  make  me  stay.  Mr. 
Harley  is  to  hear  the  election  to-morrow ;  and  we  are  all  to  dine 
with  tickets,  and  hear  fine  speeches.  'Tis  terrible  rainy  weather 
again :  I  lie  at  a  friend's  in  the  city. 

May  I.  I  wish  you  a  merry  May-day,  and  a  thousand  more. 
I  was  balked  at  Westminster;  I  came  too  late:  I  heard  no 
speeches  nor  verses. —  They  would  not  let  me  in  to  their  dining 
place  for  want  of  a  ticket ;  and  I  would  not  send  in  for  one,  be- 
cause Mr.  Harley  excused  his  coming,  and  Atterbury  was  not 
there ;  and  I  cared  not  for  the  rest :  and  so  my  friend  Lewis  and 
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I  dined  with  Kit  Musgrave,  if  you  know  such  a  man :  and  the 
weather  mend'ng,  I  walked  gravely  home  this  evening;  and 
so  I  design  to  walk  and  walk  till  I  am  well :  I  fancy  myself  a 
little  better  already.  How  does  poor  Stella?  Dingley  is  well 
enough.     Go,  get  you  gone,  naughty  girl,  you  are  well  enough. 

0  dear  MD,  contrive  to  have  some  share  of  the  country  this 
spring:  go  to  Finglas,  or  Donnybrook,  or  Clogher,  or  Killala, 
or  Lowth.  Have  you  got  your  box  yet?  yes,  yes.  Don't 
write  to  me  again  till  this  letter  goes :  I  must  make  haste,  that 

1  may  write  two  for  one.  Go  to  the  Bath :  I  hope  you  are 
now  at  the  Bath,  if  you  had  a  mind  to  go ;  or  go  to  Wexford : 
do  something  for  your  living.  Have  you  given  up  my  lodg- 
ing according  to  order?  I  have  had  just  now  a  compliment 
from  Dean  Atterbury's  lady,  to  command  the  garden  and 
library,  and  whatever  the  house  afiFords.  I  lodge  just  over 
against  them ;  but  the  dean  is  in  town  with  his  convocation :  so 
I  have  my  dean  and  prolocutor  as  well  as  you,  young  woman, 
though  he  has  not  so  good  wine,  nor  so  much  meat. 

2.  A  fine  day,  but  begins  to  grow  a  little  warm;  and  that 
makes  your  little  fat  Presto  sweat  in  the  forehead.  Pray,  are 
not  the  fine  buns  sold  here  in  our  town ;  was  it  not  Rrrrrrrrrrare 
Chelsea  Buns  ?  I  bought  one  to-day  in  my  walk ;  it  cost  me  a 
penny ;  it  was  stale,  and  I  did  not  like  it,  as  the  man  said,  &c. 
Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  dined  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's ; 
and  had  a  flask  of  my  Florence,  which  lies  in  their  cellar ;  and 
so  I  came  home  gravely,  and  saw  nobody  of  consequence  to- 
day. I  am  very  easy  here,  nobody  plaguing  me  in  a  morning; 
and  Patrick  saves  many  a  score  lies.  I  sent  over  to  Mrs.  Atter- 
bury,  to  know  whether  I  might  wait  on  her?  but  she  is  gone 
a-visiting :  we  have  exchanged  some  compliments,  but  I  have 
not  seen  her  yet.     We  have  no  news  in  our  town. 

3.  I  did  not  go  to  town  to-day,  it  was  so  terrible  rainy ;  nor 
have  I  stirred  out  of  my  room  till  eight  this  evening;  when  I 
crossed  the  way  to  see  Mrs.  Atterbury,  and  thank  her  for  her 
civilities.  She  would  needs  send  me  some  veal,  and  small  beer, 
and  ale,  to-day  at  dinner ;  and  I  have  lived  a  scurvy,  dull,  sple- 
netic day,  for  want  of  MD :  I  often  thought  how  happy  I  could 
have  been,  had  it  rained  eight  thousand  times  more,  if  MD 
had  been  with   a    body.     My  Lord   Rochester   is   dead   this 
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morning;  they  say  at  one  o'clock;  and  I  hear  he  died  suddenly. 
To-morrow  I  shall  know  more.  —  He  is  a  great  loss  to  us : 
I  cannot  think  who  will  succeed  him  as  lord  president.  I  have 
been  writing  a  long  letter  to  Lord  Peterborow,  and  am  dull. 

4,  I  dined  to-day  at  Lord  Shelbume's,  where  Lady  Kerry 
made  me  a  present  of  four  India  handkerchiefs,  which  I  have 
a  mind  to  keep  for  little  MD,  only  that  I  had  rather,  &c.  I  have 
been  a  mighty  handkerchief-monger,  and  have  bought  abun- 
dance of  snuff  ones  since  I  have  left  off  taking  snuff.  And  I 
am  resolved,  when  I  come  over,  MD  shall  be  acquainted  with 
Lady  Kerry :  we  have  struck  up  a  mighty  friendship :  and  she 
has  much  better  sense  than  any  other  lady  of  your  country. 
We  are  almost  in  love  with  one  another :  but  she  is  most  egre- 
giously  ugly;  but  perfectly  well  bred,  and  governable  as  I  please. 
I  am  resolved,  when  I  come,  to  keep  no  company  but  MD ;  you 
know  I  kept  my  resolution  last  time ;  and,  except  Mr.  Addison, 
conversed  with  none  but  you  and  your  club  of  deans  and  Stoytes. 
'Tis  three  weeks,  young  woman,  since  I  had  a  letter  from  you ; 
and  yet,  methinks,  I  would  not  have  another  for  five  pound  till 
this  is  gone ;  and  yet  I  send  every  day  to  the  coffee-house,  and 
I  would  fain  have  a  letter,  and  not  have  a  letter :  and  I  don't 
know  what,  nor  I  don't  know  how ;  'tis  a  week  to-morrow  since 
I  began  it.  I  am  a  poor  country  gentleman,  and  don't  know  how 
the  world  passes.  Do  you  know  that  every  syllable  I  write 
I  hold  my  lips  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were  talking  in  our 
own  little  language  to  MD.  Faith,  I  am  very  silly;  but  I 
can't  help  it  for  my  life.  I  got  home  early  to-night.  My  solici- 
tors, that  used  to  ply  me  every  morning,  knew  not  where  to 
find  me ;  and  I  am  so  happy  not  to  hear  Patrick,  Patrick,  called 
a  hundred  times  every  morning.  But  I  looked  backward,  and 
find  I  have  said  this  before.  What  care  I?  go  to  the  dean, 
and  roast  the  oranges. 
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ALGERNON  CHARLES   SWINBURNE 

Algernon  Charles  Swinbxirne.  Bom  in  London,  April  5,  1837;  died 
April  10,  1909.  Author  of  "Poems  and  Ballads,"  "A  Song  of  Italy," 
"Songs  before  Sunrise,"  "Songs  of  the  Springtides,"  "Songs  of  Two  Na- 
tions," "Studies  in  Song,"  "A  Century  of  Roundels,"  "Marino  Faliero," 
"Lochrine,"  "Tristram  of  Lyonesse,"  "A  Study  of  Ben  Jensen,"  *'A 
Study  of  Victor  Hugo." 

Swinburne's  sea  poems  are  especially  distinctive  and  unique.  The  head- 
lands and  the  coast,  the  ocean  winds  free  and  untamable,  the  voice  of  the 
breaking  sea,  and  its  flying  foam,  all  appear  in  his  harmonious  and  delicate 
verse. 

*  A  LEAVE-TAKING 

Let  us  go  hence,  my  songs ;  she  will  not  heax. 
Let  us  go  hence  without  fear; 
Keep  silence  now,  for  singing-time  is  over, 
And  over  all  old  things  and  all  things  dear. 
She  loves  not  you  nor  me  as  all  we  love  her. 
Yea,  though  we  sang  as  angels  in  her  ear, 
She  would  not  hear. 

Let  us  rise  up  and  part;  she  will  not  know. 
Let  us  go  seaward  as  the  great  winds  go, 
Full  of  blown  sand  and  foam;  what  help  is  here? 
There  is  no  help,  for  all  these  things  are  so. 
And  all  the  world  is  bitter  as  a  tear. 
And  how  these  things  are,  though  ye  strove  to  show, 
She  would  not  know. 

Let  us  go  home  and  hence ;  she  will  not  weep. 
We  gave  love  many  dreams  and  days  to  keep, 
Flowers  without  scent,  and  fruits  that  would  not  grow, 
Saying,  "If  thou  wilt,  thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap." 
All  is  reaped  now;  no  grass  is  left  to  mow; 
And  we  that  sowed,  though  all  we  fell  on  sleep, 
She  would  not  weep. 
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Let  us  go  hence  and  rest;  she  will  not  love. 
She  shall  not  hear  us  if  we  sing  hereof, 
Nor  see  love's  ways,  how  sore  they  are  and  steep. 
Come  hence,  let  be,  lie  still;  it  is  enough. 
Love  is  a  barren  sea,  bitter  and  deep; 
And  though  she  saw  all  heaven  in  flower  above, 
She  would  not  love. 

Let  us  give  up,  go  down;  she  will  not  care. 
Though  all  the  stars  made  gold  of  all  the  air, 
And  the  sea  moving  saw  before  it  move 
One  moon-flower  making  all  the  foam-flowers  fair; 
Though  all  those  waves  went  over  us,  and  drove 
Deep  down  the  stifling  lips  and  drowning  hair. 
She  would  not  care. 

Let  us  go  hence,  go  hence;  she  will  not  see. 
Sing  all  once  more  together;  surely  she, 
She  too,  remembering  days  and  words  that  were, 
Will  turn  a  little  toward  us,  sighing;  but  we. 
We  are  hence,  we  are  gone,  as  though  we  had  not  been  there. 
Nay,  and  though  all  men  seeing  had  pity  on  me, 
She  would  not  see. 

A   MATCH 

If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather. 
Blown  fields  or  flowerful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
With  double  sound  and.  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
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With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 
That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon; 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 
We'd  shine  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath; 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow 
And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 
And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers. 
Till  day  like  night  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 
And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure. 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 
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(From  "Atalanta  in  Calydon") 

When  the  hounds  of  spring  are  on  winter's  traces, 
The  mother  of  months  in  meadpw  or  plain 

Fills  the  shadows  and  windy  places 
With  lisp  of  leaves  and  ripple  of  rain; 

And  the  brown  bright  nightingale  amorous 

Is  half  assuaged  for  Itylus, 

For  the  Thracian  ships  and  the  foreign  faces, 
The  tongueless  vigil,  and  all  the  pain. 

Come  with  bows  bent  and  with  emptying  of  quivers, 

Maiden  most  perfect,  lady  of  light, 
With  a  noise  of  wind  and  many  rivers, 

With  a  clamor  of  waters,  and  with  might; 
Bind  on  thy  sandals,  O  thou  most  fleet, 
Over  the  splendor  and  speed  of  thy  feet; 
For  the  faint  east  quickens,  the  wan  west  shivers, 

Round  the  feet  of  the  day  and  the  feet  of  the  night 

Where  shall  we  find  her,  how  shall  we  sing  to  her, 
Fold  our  hands  round  her  knees,  and  cling? 

O  that  man's  heart  were  as  fire  and  could  spring  to  her. 
Fire,  or  the  strength  of  the  streams  that  spring ! 

For  the  stars  and  the  winds  are  unto  her 

As  raiment,  as  songs  of  the  harp-player; 

For  the  risen  stars  and  the  fallen  cling  to  her. 
And  the  southwest  wind  and  the  west  wind  sing. 

For  winter's  rains  and  ruins  are  over, 

And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins; 
The  days  dividing  lover  and  lover. 

The  light  that  loses,  the  night  that  wins; 
And  time  remembered  is  grief  forgotten. 
And  frosts  are  slain  and  flowers  begotten, 
And  in  green  underwood  and  cover 

Blossom  by  blossom  the  spring  begins. 
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The  full  streams  feed  on  flower 

Ripe  grasses  trammel  a  travel 

The  faint  fresh  flame  of  the  yoi 

From  leaf  to  flower  and  flowe 

And  fruit  and  leaf  are  as  gold  a 

And  the  oat  is  heard  above  the 

And  the  hoofed  heel  of  a  satyr  ( 

The  chestnut-husk  at  the  ches 

And  Pan  by  noon  and  Bacchus 

Fleeter  of  foot  than  the  fleet-f 

Follows  with  dancing  and  fills  v, 

The  Maenad  and  the  Bassarid 

And  soft  as  lips  that  laugh  and 

The  laughing  leaves  of  the  trees 

And  screen  from  seeing  and  lea^ 

The  god  pursuing,  the  maidei 

The  ivy  falls  with  the  Bacchana 

Over  her  eyebrows  hiding  her 

The  wild  vine  slipping  down  lea 

Her  bright  breast  shortening  i 

The  wild  vine  slips  with  the  we: 

But  the  berried  ivy  catches  and 

To  the  limbs  that  glitter,  the  fe( 

The  wolf  that  follows,  the  fav 
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And  the  high  gods  took  in  hand 

Fire,  and  the  falling  of  tears, 
And  a  measure  of  sliding  sand 

From  under  the  feet  of  the  years; 
And  froth  and  drift  of  the  sea; 

And  dust  of  the  laboring  earth; 
And  bodies  of  things  to  be 

And  the  houses  of  death  and  of  birth; 
And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughter. 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love, 
With  life  before  and  after 

And  death  beneath  and  above, 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow, 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  s 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow, 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

From  the  winds  of  the  north  and  the  sou 

They  gathered  as  unto  strife; 
They  breathed  upon  his  mouth, 

They  filled  his  body  with  life; 
Eyesight  and  speech  they  wrought 

For  the  veils  of  the  soul  therein, 
A  time  for  labor  and  thought, 

A  time  to  serve  and  to  sin; 
They  gave  him  light  in  his  ways, 

And  love,  and  a  snace  for  delierht. 
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JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS 

John  Addington  Symonds,  a  most  scholarly  biographer  and  critic. 
Born  at  Bristol,  England,  October  5,  1840;  died  in  Rome,  April  19,  1893. 
Author  of  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante,"  "Studies  of  the  Greek 
Poets,"  "Sketches  in  Italy  and  Greece,"  seven  volumes  upon  "The  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,"  "Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,"  "Shakespeare's  Predeces- 
sors," biographies  of  Michelangelo,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
Shelley,  and  certain  volumes  of  poetry. 

(From  "The  Renaissance  in  Italy") 


THE    DESPOTS    IN    ITALY 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  may  be  called  the 
Age  of  the  Despots  in  Italian  history,  as  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth are  the  Age  of  the  Free  Burghs,  and  as  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  are  the  Age  of  Foreign  Enslavement.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  age  of  the  despots  that  the  conditions  of  the  Renais- 
sance were  evolved,  and  that  the  Renaissance  itself  assumed  a 
definite  character  in  Italy.  Under  tyrannies,  in  the  midst  of 
intrigues,  wars,  and  revolutions,  the  peculiar  individuality  of 
the  Italians  obtained  its  ultimate  development.  This  individ- 
uality, as  remarkable  for  salient  genius  and  diffused  talent  as 
for  self-conscious  and  deliberate  vice,  determined  the  qualities 
of  the  Renaissance  and  affected  by  example  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  led  the  way  in  the  education  of  the  Western  races, 
and  was  the  first  to  realize  the  type  of  modern  as  distinguished 
from  classical  and  medieval  life. 

During  this  age  of  the  despots,  Italy  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  nation  devoid  of  central  government  and  comparatively  un- 
influenced by  feudalism.  The  right  of  the  Emperor,  who  re- 
mained ostensibly  lord  paramount  of  the  peninsula,  had  be- 
come nominal,  and  served  as  a  pretext  for  usurpers  rather 
than  as  a  source  of  order.  The  visits,  for  instance,  of  Charles 
IV  and  Frederick  III  were  either  begging  expeditions  or  holi- 
day excursions,  in  the  course  of  which  ambitious  adventurers 
bought  titles  to  the  government  of  towns,  and  meaningless 
honors  were  showered  upon  vain  courtiers.     It  was  not  till  the 
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reign  of  Maximilian  that  Germany  adopted  a  more  serious  policy 
with  regard  to  Italy,  which  by  that  time  had  become  the  central 
point  of  European  intrigue.  Charles  V  afterwards  used  force 
to  reassert  imperial  rights  over  the  Italian  cities,  acting  not  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  as  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Papacy,  which  had  done  so  much  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Empire,  exercised  a  power  at 
once  anomalous  and  ill-recognized  except  in  the  immediate 
States  of  the  Church.  By  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstauffen,  and  by  the  assumed  right  to  grant  the  investiture 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  foreigners,  the  Popes  not  only 
struck  a  death-blow  at  imperial  influence,  but  also  prepared 
the  way  for  their  own  exile  to  Avignon.  This  involved  the 
loss  of  the  second  great  authority  to  which  Italy  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  for  the  maintenance  of  some  sort  of  national 
coherence.  Moreover,  the  Church,  though  impotent  to  unite  all 
Italy  beneath  her  own  sway,  had  power  enough  to  prevent  the 
formation  either  by  Milan  or  Venice  or  Naples  of  a  substan- 
tial kingdom.  The  result  was  a  perpetually  recurring  process 
of  composition,  dismemberment,  and  recomposition,  under  dif- 
ferent forms,  of  the  scattered  elements  of  Italian  life.  The 
Guelf  and  Ghibelline  parties,  inherited  from  the  wars  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  survived  the  political  interests  which  had 
given  them  birth,  and  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  long 
after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  real  significance,  to  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  country.  The  only  important  state  which  main- 
tained an  unbroken  dynastic  succession,  of  however  disputed  a 
nature,  at  this  period  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  only  great  republics  were  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Florence. 
Of  these,  Genoa,  after  being  reduced  in  power  and  prosperity 
by  Venice,  was  overshadowed  by  the  successive  lords  of  Milan; 
while  Florence  was  destined  at  the  end  of  a  long  struggle  to  fall 
beneath  a  family  of  despots.  All  the  rest  of  Italy,  especially  to 
the  north  of  the  Apennines,  was  the  battle-field  of  tyrants,  whose 
title  was  illegitimate  —  based,  that  is  to  say,  on  no  feudal  prin- 
ciple, derived  in  no  regular  manner  from  the  Empire,  but 
generally  held  as  a  gift  or  extorted  as  a  prize  from  the  predomi- 
nant parties  in  the  great  towns. 
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If  we  examine  the  constitution  of  these  tyrannies,  we  find 
abundant  proofs  of  their  despotic  nature.  The  succession  from 
father  to  son  was  always  uncertain.  Legitimacy  of  birth  was 
hardly  respected.  The  last  La  Scalas  were  bastards.  The 
house  of  Aragon  in  Naples  descended  from  a  bastard.  Ga- 
briello  Visconti  shared  with  his  half-brothers  the  heritage  of 
Gian  Galeazzo.  The  line  of  the  Medici  was  continued  by 
princes  of  more  than  doubtful  origin.  Suspicion  rested  on  the 
birth  of  Frederick  of  Urbino.  The  houses  of  Este  and  Mala- 
testa  honored  their  bastards  in  the  same  degree  as  their  lawful 
progeny.  The  sons  of  Popes  ranked  with  the  proudest  of 
aristocratic  families.  Nobility  was  less  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  a  ruler  than  personal  ability.  Power  once  acquired  was  main- 
tained by  force,  and  the  history  of  the  ruling  families  is  one  long 
catalogue  of  crimes.  Yet  the  cities  thus  governed  were  orderly 
and  prosperous.  Police  regulations  were  carefully  established 
and  maintained  by  governors  whose  interest  it  was  to  rule  a 
quiet  state.  Culture  was  widely  diffused  without  regard  to  rank 
or  wealth.  Public  edifices  of  colossal  grandeur  were  multiplied. 
Meanwhile  the  people  at  large  were  being  fashioned  to  that  self- 
conscious  and  intelligent  activity  which  is  fostered  by  the  modes 
of  life  peculiar  to  political  and  social  centers  in  a  condition  of 
continued  rivalry  and  change. 

Under  the  Italian  despotisms  we  observe  nearly  the  opposite 
of  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  in  the  same  period  upon 
the  nations  of  the  North.  There  is  no  gradual  absorption  of 
the  noble  houses  in  monarchies,  no  fixed  allegiance  to  a  reign- 
ing dynasty,  no  feudal  aid  or  military  service  attached  to  the 
tenure  of  the  land,  no  tendency  to  centralize  the  whole  intel- 
lectual activity  of  the  race  in  any  capital,  no  suppression  of 
individual  character  by  strongly  biased  public  feeling,  by  im- 
mutable law,  or  by  the  superincumbent  weight  of  a  social 
hierarchy.  Everything,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  the  free 
emergence  of  personal  passions  and  personal  aims.  Though 
the  vassals  of  the  despot  are  neither  his  soldiers  nor  his  loyal 
lieges,  but  his  courtiers  and  taxpayers,  the  continual  object  of 
his  cruelty  and  fear,  yet  each  subject  has  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  prince  like  Sforza  or  a  companion  of  princes  like  Petrarch. 
Equality  of  servitude  goes  far  to  democratize  a  nation,  and 
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common  hatred  of  the  tyrant  leads  to  the  combination  of  all 
classes  against  him.  Thence  follows  the  fermentation  of  arro- 
gant and  self-reliant  passions  in  the  breasts  of  the  lowest  as 
well  as  the  highest.  The  rapid  mutations  of  government  teach 
men  to  care  for  themselves  and  to  depend  upon  themselves 
alone  in  the  battle  of  the  world;  while  the  necessity  of  craft 
and  policy  in  the  conduct  of  complicated  affairs  sharpens  in- 
telligence. The  sanction  of  all  means  that  may  secure  an 
end,  under  conditions  of  social  violence,  encourages  versatility 
unprejudiced  by  moral  considerations.  At  the  same  time  the 
freely  indulged  vices  of  the  sovereign  are  an  example  of  self- 
indulgence  to  the  subject,  and  his  need  of  lawless  instruments 
is  a  practical  sanction  of  force  in  all  its  forms. 

Thus  to  the  play  of  personality,  whether  in  combat  with 
society  and  rivals,  or  in  the  gratification  of  individual  caprice, 
every  liberty  is  allowed.  Might  is  substituted  for  right,  and 
the  sense  of  law  is  supplanted  by  a  mere  dread  of  coercion. 
What  is  the  wonder  if  a  Benvenuto  Cellini  should  be  the  out- 
come of  the  same  society  as  that  which  formed  a  Cesare  Borgia? 
What  is  the  miracle  if  Italy  under  these  circumstances  pro- 
duced original  characters  and  versatile  intellects  in  greater  pro- 
fusion than  any  other  nation  at  any  other  period,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Greece  on  her  emergence  from  the  age  of 
her  despots?  It  was  the  misfortune  of  Italy  that  the  age  of 
the  despots  was  succeeded,  not  by  an  age  of  free  political  exist- 
ence, but  by  one  of  foreign  servitude. 


During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  we  find,  roughly 
speaking,  six  sorts  of  despots  in  Italian  cities.  Of  these  the 
first  class,  which  is  a  very  small  one,  had  a  dynastic  or  hered- 
itary right,  accruing  from  long  seignorial  possession  of  their 
severe '^  districts.  The  most  eminent  are  the  houses  of  Mont- 
ferrat  and  Savoy,  the  marquises  of  Ferrara,  the  princes  of 
Urbino.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  such  hereditary  lordship  as  that  of  the  Este 
family,  and  tyranny  based  on  popular  favor.  The  Malatesti  of 
Rimini,  Polentani  of  Ravenna,  Manfredi  of  Faenza,  Ordelaffi 
of  Forli,  Chiavelli  of  Fabriano,  Varani  of  Camerino,  and  others, 
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might  claim  to  rank  among  the  former,  since  their  cities  sub- 
mitted  to  them  without  a  long  period  of  republican  indepen- 
dence like  that  which  preceded  despotism  in  the  cases  to  be  next 
mentioned.  Yet  these  families  styled  themselves  Captains  of 
the  burghs  they  ruled;  and  in  many  instances  they  obtained 
the  additional  title  of  Vicars  of  the  Church.  Even  the  Estensi 
were  made  hereditary  captains  of  Ferrara  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  while  they  also  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Papacy.  There  was  in  fact  no  right  outside  the  Empire  in 
Italy;  and  despots  of  whatever  origin  or  complexion  gladly 
accepted  the  support  which  a  title  derived  from  the  Empire, 
the  Church,  or  the  People  might  give.  The  second  class  com- 
prise those  nobles  who  obtained  the  title  of  Vicars  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  built  an  illegal  power  upon  the  basis  of  imperial  right 
in  Lombardy.  Of  these,  the  Delia  Scala  and  Visconti  families 
are  illustrious  instances.  Finding  in  their  official  capacity  a 
ready-made  foundation,  they  extended  it  beyond  its  just  limits, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  Empire  constituted  dynasties.  The  third 
class  is  important.  Nobles  charged  with  military  or  judicial 
power,  as  Capitani  or  Podestds,  by  the  free  burghs,  used  their 
authority  to  enslave  the  cities  they  were  chosen  to  administer. 
It  was  thus  that  almost  all  the  numerous  tyrants  of  Lombardy, 
Carraresi  at  Padua,  Gonzaghi  at  Mantua,  Rossi  and  Correggi 
at  Parma,  Torrensi  and  Visconti  at  Milan,  Scotti  at  Piacenza, 
and  so  forth,  erected  their  despotic  dynasties.  This  fact  in  the 
history  of  Italian  tyranny  is  noticeable.  The  font  of  honor,  so 
to  speak,  was  in  the  citizens  of  these  great  burghs.  Therefore, 
when  the  limits  of  authority  delegated  to  their  captains  by  the 
people  were  overstepped,  the  sway  of  the  princes  became  con- 
fessedly illegal.  Illegality  carried  with  it  all  the  consequences 
of  an  evil  conscience,  all  the  insecurities  of  usurped  dominion, 
all  the  danger  from  without  and  from  within  to  which  an  ar- 
bitrary governor  is  exposed.  In  the  fourth  class  we  find  the 
principle  of  force  still  more  openly  at  work.  To  it  may  be 
assigned  those  Condottieri  who  made  a  prey  of  cities  at  their 
pleasure.  The  illustrious  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  who  neg- 
lected to  follow  up  his  victory  over  the  Guelfs  at  Monte  Catini, 
in  order  that  he  might  cement  his  power  in  Lucca  and  Pisa,  is 
an  early  instance  of  this  kind  of  tyrant.     His  successor,  Cas- 
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truccio  Castracane,  the  hero  of  Machiavelli's  romance,  is  an- 
other. But  it  was  not  until  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
that  professional  Condottieri  became  powerful  enough  to  found 
such  kingdoms  as  that,  for  example,  of  Francesco  Sforza  at 
Milan. 

The  Jlfih  class  includes  the  nephews  or  sons  of  Popes.  The 
Riario  principality  of  Forli,  the  Delia  Rovere  of  Urbino,  the 
Borgia  of  Romagna,  the  Farnese  of  Parma,  form  a  distinct 
species  of  despotisms ;  but  all  these  are  of  a  comparatively  late 
origin.  Until  the  Papacies  of  Sixtus  IV  and  Innocent  VIII 
the  Popes  had  not  bethought  them  of  providing  in  this  way  for 
their  relatives.  Also,  it  may  be  remarked,  there  was  an  essen- 
tial weakness  in  these  tyrannies.  Since  they  had  to  be  carved 
out  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  who  had  established 
his  son,  say  in  Romagna,  died  before  he  could  see  him  well  con- 
firmed in  a  province  which  the  next  Pope  sought  to  wrest  from 
his  hands,  in  order  to  bestow  it  on  his  ov;n  favorite.  The  fabric 
of  the  Church  could  not  long  have  stood  this  disgraceful  wran- 
gling between  Papal  families  for  the  dynastic  possession  of 
Church  property.  Luckily  for  the  continuance  of  the  Papacy, 
the  tide  of  counter-reformation  which  set  in  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  and  the  great  Northern  Schism,  put  a  stop  to  nepotism  in 
its  most  barefaced  form.  There  remains  the  sixth  and  last 
class  of  despots  to  be  mentioned.  This  again  is  large  and  of  the 
first  importance.  Citizens  of  eminence,  like  the  Medici  at 
Florence,  the  Bentivogli  at  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Vitelli  of  Citta  di  Castello,  the  Gambacorti  of  Pisa,  like 
Pandolfo  Petrucci  in  Siena  (1502),  Romeo  Pepoli,  the  usurer 
of  Bologna  (1323),  the  plebeian,  Alticlinio,  and  Agolanti  of 
Padua  (1313),  acquired  more  than  their  due  weight  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  gradually  tended  to  tyranny.  In  most  of 
these  cases  great  wealth  was  the  original  source  of  despotic 
ascendancy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  buy  cities  together  with 
their  seigniory.  But  personal  qualities  and  nobility  of  blood 
might  also  produce  despots  of  the  sixth  class.  Thus  the  Ben- 
tivogli claimed  descent  from  a  bastard  of  King  Enzo,  son  of 
Frederick  II,  who  was  for  a  long  time  an  honorable  prisoner  in 
Bologna.  The  Baglioni,  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  the 
rival  family  of  Oddi,  owed  their  supremacy  to  ability  and  vigor 
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in  the  last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  history  of  their 
house  offers  within  narrow  compass  a  spectacle  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  to  which  Italian  tyrants  were  subject.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  Medici  and  the  Bcntivogli,  many  generations  might 
elapse  before  such  burgher  families  assumed  dynastic  authority. 
But  to  this  end  they  were  always  advancing. 

The  history  of  the  bourgeois  despots  proves  that  Italy  in  the 
fifteenth  century  was  undergoing  a  natural  process  of  deter- 
mination toward  tyranny,  Sismondi  may  attempt  to  demon- 
strate that  Italy  was  not  answerable  for  the  crimes  with  which 
she  was  sullied  by  her  tyrants.  But  the  facts  show  that  she 
was  answerable  for  choosing  despots  instead  of  remaining  free, 
or  rather  that  she  instinctively  obeyed  a  law  of  social  evolution 
by  which  princes  had  to  be  substituted  for  municipalities  at  the 
end  of  those  fierce  internal  conflicts  and  exhausting  wars  of 
jealousy  which  closed  the  Middle  Ages.  Machiavelli,  with  all 
his  love  of  liberty,  is  forced  to  admit  that  in  his  day  the  most 
powerful  provinces  of  Italy  had  become  incapable  of  freedom. 
"No  accident,  however  weighty  and  violent,  could  ever  restore 
Milan  or  Naples  to  liberty,  owing  to  their  utter  corruption. 
This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  after  the  death  of  Filippo  Vis- 
conti,  when  Milan  tried  to  regain  freedom,  she  was  unable  to 
preserve  it."  Whether  Machiavelli  is  right  in  referring  this  in- 
capacity for  self-government  to  the  corruption  of  morals  and 
religion  may  be  questioned.  But  it  is  certain  that  throughout 
the  states  of  Italy,  with  the  one  exception  of  Venice,  causes  were 
at  work  inimical  to  republics  and  favorable  to  despotisms. 


TACITUS 

Tacitus,  a  Roman  historian  and  orator.  Bom  about  54  a.d.  Author 
of  "Agricola"  and  "Germania."  Of  his  "Histories"  only  the  first  four 
and  a  half  books  are  extant,  giving  the  history  of  the  years  69-96  A  d.  ; 
of  the  "Annals,"  from  a.d.  14  to  68,  only  nine  books  remain. 

This  writer  is  to  be  accorded  high  rank  among  the  world's  literary  artists. 
He  had  a  real  genius  for  brevity  and  vmique  plarases,  and  his  works  are 
of  great  historic  value. 
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The  Roman  emperor  Tacitus  (275  a.d.)  claimed  to  be  related  to  him, 
and  ordered  his  books  to  be  placed  in  all  public  libraries,  also  ten  copies  of 
them  to  be  made  every  year  at  the  public  expense.  Tacitus  was  greatly 
admired  by  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as  by  posterity,  and  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  many  of  whose  famous  "Letters"  are  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

(From  the  "Histories") 

OTHO    CONSPIRES   AGAINST   AND    OVERTHROWS    GALEA 

Otho  felt  every  motive  that  could  inflame  ambition.  In 
quiet  times  he  had  nothing  before  him  but  despair;  trouble  and 
confusion  were  his  only  source  of  hope.  His  luxury  was  too  great 
for  the  revenue  of  a  prince,  and  his  poverty  scarcely  endurable 
in  a  private  citizen.  He  hated  Galba,  and  envied  Piso.  To 
these  he  added  pretended  fears,  to  give  a  color  to  his  inordinate 
ambition.  The  mind  of  Otho  was  not,  like  his  body,  soft  and 
effeminate.  His  slaves  and  freedmen  lived  in  a  course  of 
luxury  unknown  to  private  families.  Aware  of  his  attachment 
to  such  pleasures,  they  painted  to  him  in  lively  colors  the  joys 
of  Nero's  court.  These,  if  he  dared  nobly,  they  represented 
to  him  as  his  own ;  if  he  remained  inactive,  as  the  prize  of  others. 
The  astrologers  also  inflamed  his  ardor :  they  announced  great 
commotions,  and  to  Otho  a  year  of  glory.  These  bodings  were 
welcome  to  the  ear  of  Otho :  he  considered  them  as  the  effect 
of  science,  and  believed  the  whole  with  that  natural  credulity 
which  receives  the  marvelous  for  reality.  Ptolemy  followed 
up  his  work :  he  now  inspired  the  plan  of  treason,  and  Otho 
embraced  it  with  avidity.  The  heart  that  has  formed  such  a 
wish  has  no  scruple  about  the  means. 

Whether  this  bold  conspiracy  was  then  first  'magined,  ci 
prepared  and  settled  long  before,  cannot  now  be  known.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  Otho  had  been  in  the  habit  of  courting 
the  affections  of  the  army,  either  with  a  view  to  the  succession, 
or  with  a  design  to  some  bold  step.  On  their  march,  in  the 
lines,  at  their  quarters,  he  made  it  his  business  to  converse  freely 
with  all;  he  accosted  the  veterans  by  name,  and,  reminding 
them  of  their  joint  service  under  Nero,  called  them  his  brother 
soldiers;  he  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  some;  he  inquired 
after  others,  and  with  his  interest  and  his  purse  was  ready  to  be 
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their  friend.  Mingling  complaints,  and,  with  malignant  insin- 
uation glancing  at  Galba,  he  omitted  nothing  that  could  fill  the 
vulgar  mind  with  discontent. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  February,  Galba 
assisted  at  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  when  Umbricius 
the  augur,  after  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  announced 
impending  treason,  and  an  enemy  within  the  walls  of  Rome. 
Otho,  who  stood  near  the  emperor,  heard  this  prediction,  but 
interpreted  it  in  his  own  favor,  pleased  with  omens  that  promised 
so  well  to  his  cause.  In  that  moment  Onomastus  came  to 
inform  him  that  his  builders  and  surveyors  were  waiting  to 
talk  with  him  on  business.  This,  as  had  been  concerted,  was 
a  signal  that  the  conspirators  were  assembling,  and  ready  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow.  Otho  told  such  as  wondered  at  his 
sudden  departure  that,  being  on  the  point  of  purchasing  certain 
farm-houses,  which  from  their  age  were  thought  to  be  out  of 
repair,  he  had  appointed  workmen  to  examine  the  buildings 
before  he  concluded  his  bargain,  and  then  walked  off,  supported 
by  his  freedman;  and,  passing  through  the  palace  formerly 
belonging  to  Tiberius,  went  to  the  Velabrum,  and  thence  to  the 
golden  mile-stone  near  the  temple  of  Saturn.  At  that  place 
a  party  of  the  praetorian  soldiers,  in  number  three  and  twenty, 
saluted  him  emperor.  The  sight  of  such  an  insignificant  hand- 
ful of  men  struck  him  with  dismay ;  but  his  partizans  drew  their 
swords,  and,  placing  him  in  a  litter,  carried  him  off.  They 
were  joined  in  their  way  by  an  equal  number,  some  of  them 
accomplices  in  the  treason ;  others,  in  wonder  and  astonishment : 
some  brandishing  their  swords,  and  shouting ;  others  in  silence, 
determined  to  see  the  issue  before  they  took  a  decided  part. 

Julius  Martialis,  a  military  tribune,  at  that  time  commanded 
the  guard  in  the  camp.  Either  amazed  at  a  treason  so  daring, 
or  imagining  that  it  extended  wider,  and  dreading  destruction 
if  he  attempted  to  oppose  the  torrent,  he  created  a  suspicion 
in  many  of  a  confederacy  in  guilt.  The  rest  of  the  tribunes  and 
centurions,  in  their  solicitude  for  their  immediate  safety,  lost 
all  sense  of  honor  and  constancy.  Such,  in  that  alarming 
crisis,  was  the  disposition  of  the  camp :  a  few  seditious  incen- 
diaries dared  to  attempt  an  act  of  the  foulest  treason;  more 
wished  to  see  it,  and  all  were  disposed  to  acquiesce. 
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Galba,  in  the  meantime,  ignorant  of  all  that  passed,  con- 
tinued in  the  temple,  attentive  to  the  sacred  rites,  and  with 
his  prayers  fatiguing  the  gods  of  an  empire  now  no  longer  his. 
Intelligence  at  length  arrived  that  a  senator  (whom,  no  man 
could  tell)  was  being  carried  in  triumph  to  the  camp.  Otho 
was  soon  after  announced.  At  the  same  time  the  people  poured 
in  from  every  quarter,  according  as  each  fell  in  with  him ;  some 
representing  the  danger  as  greater  than  it  was,  others  lessening 
it,  not  even  then  forgetting  their  habitual  flattery.  A  council 
was  called.  On  deliberation  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
sound  the  dispositions  of  the  cohort  then  on  duty  before  the 
palace,  but  not  by  Galba  in  person.  His  authority  was  to  be 
reserved  entire,  to  meet  more  pressing  necessities.  Piso  called 
the  men  together,  and,  from  the  steps  of  the  palace,  addressed 
them. 

During  his  harangue  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the  guard 
withdrew  from  the  place.  The  rest  of  the  cohort  showed  no 
sign  of  discontent ;  and,  as  usual  in  a  disturbed  state  of  things, 
displayed  their  colors  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  without  any 
preconcerted  design,  rather  than,  as  was  imagined  afterwards, 
with  a  concealed  purpose  of  treachery  and  revolt.  Celsus 
Marius  was  sent  to  use  his  influence  with  the  chosen  forces 
from  Illyricum,  at  that  time  encamped  under  the  portico  of 
Vipsanius.  Orders  were  likewise  given  to  Amulius  Serenus 
and  Domitius  Sabinus,  centurions  of  the  first  rank,  to  draw 
from  the  temple  of  Liberty  the  German  soldiers  there.  The 
legion  drafted  from  the  marines  was  not  to  be  trusted.  They 
had  seen,  on  Galba's  entry  into  Rome,  the  massacre  of  their 
comrades,  and  the  survivors,  with  minds  exasperated,  panted 
for  revenge.  At  the  same  time  Cetrius  Severus,  Subrius  Dex- 
ter, and  Pompeius  Longinus,  three  military  tribunes,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  praetorian  camp,  to  try  if  the  mutiny, 
as  yet  in  its  early  stage,  and  not  full  grown,  might  be  appeased 
by  wholesome  advice.  Subrius  and  Cetrius  were  assailed 
with  menaces.  Longinus  was  roughly  handled.  The  revolters 
took  away  his  weapons,  unwilling  to  listen  to  a  man  whom 
they  considered  as  an  officer  promoted  out  of  his  turn,  by  the 
favor  of  Galba,  and,  for  that  reason,  faithful  to  his  prince.  The 
marine  legion,  without  hesitation,  joined  the  praetorian  mal- 
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contents.  The  chosen  troops  of  the  Illyrian  army  obliged 
Celsus  to  retire  under  a  shower  of  darts.  The  veterans  from 
Germany  wavered  for  a  long  time,  suffering  as  they  still  were 
from  bodily  weakness,  though  their  minds  were  favorably 
disposed ;  for  they  had  been  sent  by  Nero  to  Alexandria ;  but, 
being  recalled,  they  returned  to  Rome,  worn  out  by  toil,  and 
weakened  by  sickness  during  their  voyage;  and  Galba  had 
been  particularly  attentive  in  recruiting  their  strength. 

The  whole  populace,  in  the  meantime,  with  a  crowd  of  slaves 
intermixed,  crowded  the  palace,  demanding,  with  discordant 
cries,  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Otho  and  his  partizans,  as 
though  they  were  clamoring  in  the  circus  or  amphitheater 
for  some  spectacle:  without  judgment  or  sincerity;  for  before 
the  close  of  the  day,  the  same  mouths  were  bawling  as  loudly 
as  ever  for  the  reverse  of  what  they  desired  in  the  morning, 
but  according  to  the  established  custom  of  courting  with  heed- 
less shouts  and  unmeaning  acclamation  the  reigning  prince, 
whoever  he  may  be.  Galba,  in  the  meantime,  balanced  between 
two  opposite  opinions,  but  finally  adopted  what  seemed  to  be 
the  wiser  course. 

Piso,  notwithstanding,  was  sent  forward  to  the  camp,  as 
being  a  young  man  of  high  expectation,  and  lately  called  to 
the  first  honors  of  the  state,  and  also  as  the  enemy  of  Vinius. 
He  was  hardly  gone  forth,  when  a  rumor  prevailed  that 
Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp.  The  report  at  first  was  vague 
and  uncertain,  but  like  all  important  lies,  it  was  confirmed  by 
men  who  averred  that  they  were  on  the  spot,  and  saw  the  blow 
given ;  the  account  gaining  easy  credence,  what  with  those  who 
rejoiced  in  it,  and  those  who  cared  not  to  scrutinize  it.  It 
was  afterwards  thought  to  be  a  rumor,  framed  and  encouraged 
by  Otho's  friends,  who  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  published 
a  false  report  of  good  news,  in  order  to  entice  Galba  from  his 
palace. 

Then  indeed  not  only  the  vulgar  and  ignorant  multitude  were 
transported  beyond  all  bounds,  but  the  knights  and  senators 
were  hurried  away  with  the  torrent:  they  forgot  their  fears; 
they  rushed  to  the  emperor's  presence;  broke  open  the  doors 
of  the  palace,  and  complaining  that  the  punishment  of  treason 
was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  the  men,  who,  as  it  appeared  soon 
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after,  were  the  most  likely  to  shrink  from  danger,  displayed 
their  zeal  with  ostentation;  lavish  of  words,  yet  cowards  in 
their  hearts.  No  man  knew  that  Otho  was  slain,  yet  all  averred 
it  as  a  fact.  In  this  situation,  wanting  certain  intelligence, 
but  overpowered  by  the  consentient  voice  of  mistaken  men, 
Galba  determined  to  go  forth  from  his  palace.  He  called  for  his 
armor,  and  finding  himself  too  feeble  from  age  and  bodily  consti- 
lution  for  the  throng  that  gathered  round  him,  he  was  supported 
in  a  litter.  Before  he  left  the  palace,  Julius  Atticus,  a  soldier 
of  the  body-guard,  accosted  him  with  a  bloody  sword  in  his 
hand,  crying  aloud,  "It  was  I  that  killed  Otho."  Galba  an- 
swered, "Comrade,  who  gave  you  orders?"  So  signally  was 
the  spirit  of  the  man  adapted  to  repress  the  licentiousness  of 
the  soldiers;  by  their  insolence  undismayed,  by  their  flattery 
unseduced.  Meanwhile,  the  praetorian  guards  with  one 
voice  declared  for  Otho. 

Galba  was  borne  in  various  directions  according  as  the 
waving  multitude  impelled  him.  The  temples,  and  great 
halls  round  the  forum,  were  filled  with  crowds  of  sorrowing 
spectators.  A  deep  and  sullen  silence  prevailed:  the  very 
rabble  was  hushed:  amazement  sat  on  every  face.  Their 
eyes  watched  every  motion,  and  their  ears  caught  every  sound. 
It  was  not  a  tumult  —  it  was  not  the  stillness  of  peace,  but  the 
silence  of  terrible  anticipation  and  high-wrought  resentment. 
Otho,  however,  received  intelligence  that  the  populace  had  re- 
course to  arms,  and  thereupon  ordered  his  troops  to  push  for- 
ward with  rapidity,  and  prevent  the  impending  danger.  At 
his  command  the  Roman  soldiers,  as  if  marching  to  dethrone 
an  eastern  monarch,  a  Vologeses,  or  a  Pacorus,  and  not  their 
own  lawful  sovereign,  advanced  with  impetuous  fury  to  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  an  old  man,  defenseless  and  unarmed. 
They  entered  the  city  —  they  dispersed  the  common  people  — 
trampled  the  senate  under  foot  —  with  swords  drawn,  and 
horses  at  full  speed,  they  burst  into  the  forum. 

The  praetorians  no  sooner  appeared  in  sight,  than  the  stand- 
ard-bearer of  the  cohort  still  remaining  with  Galba  (his  name, 
we  are  told,  was  Atilius  Vergilio)  tore  off  the  image  of  Galba, 
and  dashed  it  on  the  ground;  that  signal  given,  the  soldiers, 
with  one  voice,  declared  for  Otho.     The  people  fled  in  con- 
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sternation:  such  as  hesitated  were  attacked  sword  in  hand. 
The  men  who  carried  Galba  in  a  litter,  in  their  fright,  let  him 
fall  to  the  ground  near  the  Curtian  lake.  His  last  words, 
according  as  men  admired  or  hated  him,  have  been  variously 
reported.  According  to  some,  he  asked,  in  a  suppliant  tone, 
What  harm  he  had  done?  and  prayed  for  a  few  days,  that  he 
might  discharge  the  donative  due  to  the  soldiers.  Others 
assure  us  that  he  promptly  presented  his  neck  to  the  assassin's 
stroke,  and  said  with  a  firm  voice,  "Strike,  if  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  requires  it."  To  ruffians  thirsting  for  blood, 
no  matter  what  he  said.  By  what  hand  the  blow  was  given, 
cannot  now  be  known ;  some  impute  it  to  Terentius,  a  resumed 
veteran;  others  to  Lecanius;  a  still  more  general  tradition 
states  that  Camurius,  a  common  soldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion, 
killed  him  by  cutting  his  throat,  with  his  sword  pressed  against 
it.  The  rest  tore  his  legs  and  arms  with  brutal  rage,  for  his 
breast  was  covered  with  armor ;  and  many  wounds  were  inflicted, 
in  a  savage  and  ferocious  spirit,  upon  the  body  as  it  lay  headless. 
Frorri  this  time  the  soldiers  had  everything  their  own  way. 
The  praetorians  chose  their  own  prasfect;  namely,  Plotius 
Firmus,  formerly  a  common  soldier,  raised  afterwards  to  the 
command  of  the  night-guard,  and,  even  during  the  life  of  Galba, 
a  partizan  of  Otho's.  To  him  they  added  Licinius  Proculus, 
a  man  who,  living  in  intimacy  with  Otho,  was  supposed  to  be 
an  accomplice  in  his  designs.  As  governor  of  Rome  they 
named  Flavius  Sabinus,  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of 
Nero,  who  had  committed  to  him  the  same  charge.  The  major- 
ity meant  it  as  a  compliment  to  Vespasian,  his  brother.  Their 
next  object  was  to  abolish  the  fees  exacted  by  the  centurions  for 
occasional  exemptions  from  duty,  and  for  leave  of  absence; 
for  they  were  an  annual  tribute  out  of  the  pockets  of  common 
men.  A  fourth  part  of  every  company  was  rambling  about 
the  country,  or  loitering  in  the  very  camp,  provided  the  cen- 
turion received  his  perquisites.  Nor  was  the  soldier  solicitous 
about  the  price :  he  purchased  a  right  to  be  idle,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  enabled  himself  to  defray  the  expense  gave  him  no 
kind  of  scruple.  By  theft,  by  robbery,  and  by  servile  employ- 
ments, he  gained  enough  to  purchase  an  exemption  from  mili- 
tary duties.     Then,  whoever  had  hoarded    up  a  little  money 
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was,  for  that  reason,  harassed  with  labor  and  severity,  till  he 
purchased  an  exemption.  By  these  extortions  the  soldier  was 
impoverished,  his  industry  moreover  relaxed,  and  he  returned 
to  the  camp  poor  instead  of  rich,  and  lazy  instead  of  active. 
And  so  again  another  and  another  had  his  principles  corrupted 
by  poverty  and  irregularities  similarly  induced,  whence  they 
fell  rapidly  into  sedition  and  dissension,  and  lastly  into  civil 
war.  To  remedy  the  mischief,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
alienate  the  minds  of  the  centurions,  by  giving  up  these  fees  as 
a  bounty  to  the  common  soldiers,  Otho  undertook  to  pay  an 
annual  equivalent  to  the  officers  out  of  his  own  revenue.  This 
reform  was,  no  doubt,  both  wise  and  just.  Good  princes 
adopted  it  afterwards,  and  made  it  a  settled  rule  in  the  mili- 
tary system. 

Galba's  body  lay  neglected  for  a  long  time,  and,  under  license 
of  the  night,  was  molested  by  numberless  indignities.  It  was 
at  length  conveyed  by  Argius,  his  former  slave  and  steward, 
to  the  private  gardens  of  his  master,  and  there  deposited  in  an 
humble  manner.  His  mangled  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  by 
the  rabble  of  the  camp,  near  the  tomb  of  Patrobius,  a  slave 
manumitted  by  Nero,  and  by  Galba  put  to  death.  There 
it  was  found  the  following  day,  and  added  to  the  ashes  of  the 
body.  Such  was  the  end  of  Servius  Galba,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  had,  during  the  reign  of  five  princes, 
enjoyed  a  series  of  prosperity,  happier  as  a  private  citizen  than 
a  prince.  He  was  descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors. 
His  wealth  was  great;  his  talents  not  above  mediocrity.  Free 
from  vice,  he  cannot  be  celebrated  for  his  virtues.  He  knew 
the  value  of  fame,  yet  was  neither  arrogant  nor  vainglorious. 
Without  rapacity,  he  was  an  economist  of  his  own,  and  of  the 
public  treasure  careful  to  a  degree  of  avarice.  To  his  friends 
and  freedmen,  when  his  choice  was  happily  made,  his  passive 
submission  was  unobnoxious  to  censure;  but  when  bad  men 
surrounded  him,  his  blindness  bordered  on  criminality.  The 
splendor  of  his  birth,  and  the  dangerous  character  of  the  times, 
formed  a  pretext  for  giving  the  appellation  of  wisdom  to  what 
in  fact  was  sheer  indolence.  In  the  vigor  of  his  days,  he  served 
with  honor  in  Germany;  as  proconsul  of  Africa,  he  governed 
with  moderation;   and  Hither  Spain,  when  he  was  advanced  in 
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years,  was  administered  with  similar  equity.  While  a  private 
citizen,  his  merit  was  thought  superior  to  his  rank;  and  the 
suffrages  of  mankind  would  have  pronounced  him  worthy  of 
empire,  had  he  never  made  the  experiment. 

THE   END    OF   VITELLIUS 

The  army  of  Vespasian,  quitting  Narnia,  were  passing  the 
Satumalian  holidays  at  Ocriculum,  quite  at  their  ease.  To 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  Mucianus,  was  the  ostensible  reason  for 
this  ill-timed  delay.  Motives  of  a  different  nature  were  imputed 
to  Antonius.  There  were  those  who  suspected  him  of  having 
lingered  there  with  a  fraudulent  intent,  in  consequence  of  letters 
of  Vitellius,  in  which  he  offered  him  the  consulship,  his  daughter, 
who  was  marriageable,  and  a  rich  dowry.  Others  treated  it 
as  mere  invention,  a  contrivance  to  gratify  Mucianus.  Some 
were  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  deliberate  plan  of  all  the  generals 
to  alarm  the  city  with  the  appearance  of  war,  rather  than  to 
carry  it  into  Rome ;  since  the  strongest  cohorts  had  abandoned 
Vitellius,  and  as  all  his  resources  were  cut  off,  it  was  thought 
he  would  abdicate.  But  all  was  defeated,  at  first  by  the  temerity, 
and  in  the  end  by  the  irresolution,  of  Sabinus,  who,  having  rashly 
taken  up  arms,  was  not  able,  against  so  small  a  force  as  three 
cohorts,  to  defend  the  capitol,  a  fortress  of  unequaled  strength, 
and  capable  of  resisting  the  shock  of  powerful  armies. 

Antonius,  in  the  night-time,  moved  along  the  Flaminian 
road,  and  arrived  at  the  Red  Rocks  when  the  mischief  was 
done.  There  he  heard  that  Sabinus  was  murdered;  that  the 
capitol  was  burnt;  that  the  city  was  in  consternation;  in  fact, 
nothing  but  bad  news.  Word  was  also  brought  that  the  populace, 
joined  by  the  slaves,  had  taken  up  arms  for  Vitellius.  At  the 
same  time  the  cavalry,  under  Petilius  Cerealis,  met  with  a  defeat. 
Advancing  incautiously,  and  with  precipitation,  as  against 
vanquished  troops,  they  were  received  by  a  body  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  intermixed.  The  battle  was  fought  at  a  small 
distance  from  Rome,  amidst  houses,  and  gardens,  and  zigzag 
ways,  well  known  to  the  Vitellians,  but  creating  alarm  and 
confusion  in  men  unacquainted  with  them.  Nor  did  now  the 
cavalry  under  Cerealis  act  with  unanimity.    They  had  among 
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them  a  party  of  those  who  laid  down  their  arms  at  Narnia,  who 
waited  to  see  the  issue  of  the  battle.  Tullius  Flavianus,  who 
commanded  a  squadron  of  Vespasian's  horse,  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  rest  fled  with  scandalous  precipitation;  the  con- 
quering troops  pursuing  them  only  as  far  as  Fidenae. 

The  success  of  the  Vitellians  in  this  engagement  inspired  the 
partizans  at  Rome  with  new  courage.  The  populace  had  re- 
course to  arms,  A  few  were  provided  with  regular  shields;  the 
rest  snatched  up  whatever  weapons  fell  in  their  way,  and  with 
one  voice  demanded  the  signal  for  the  attack.  Vitellius  thanked 
them,  and  bade  them  press  forward  in  defense  of  the  city.  He 
then  convened  the  senate;  when  ambassadors  to  the  armies 
were  chosen,  to  propose,  in  the  name  of  the  commonwealth, 
an  agreement  and  pacification. 

The  vestal  virgins  went  out  with  letters  from  Vitellius  ad- 
dressed to  Antonius.  He  requested  a  postponement  of  the 
contest  for  a  single  day.  If  he  allowed  an  interval  for  reflection, 
it  would  afford  facilities  for  settling  matters.  The  virgins 
were  permitted  to  depart  with  every  mark  of  honor.  An  answer 
in  writing  was  sent  to  Vitellius,  informing  him,  that  by  the 
murder  of  Sabinus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  capitol,  negotia- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  the  war  were  put  out  of  the  question. 

Antonius,  however,  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and 
in  a  soothing  speech  endeavored  to  induce  them  to  encamp 
at  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  enter  Rome  the  next  day.  His 
reason  for  delay  was,  lest  the  soldiery,  with  feelings  excited 
by  the  late  battle,  should  give  no  quarter  to  the  people  or  the 
senate,  nor  respect  the  temples  and  shrines  of  the  gods.  But 
they  looked  with  suspicion  on  every  postponement  of  their 
victory,  as  proceeding  from  hostility  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  colors  glittering  on  the  hills,  though  followed  by  an  un- 
disciplined rabble,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  hostile  army. 
The  mob  was  put  to  flight  by  the  charge  of  the  cavalry ;  and  the 
Vitellian  soldiers,  themselves  also  ranged  in  three  columns, 
came  on.  Many  engagements  took  place  before  the  walls,  with 
various  success,  but  for  the  most  part  favorable  to  Vespasian's 
men,  who  had  the  advantage  in  the  talent  of  their  leaders. 
That  party  only  that  had  wheeled  round  to  the  left  of  the  city, 
through  slippery   and  narrow  passes,   towards  the   Sallustian 
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gardens,  were  roughly  handled.  The  Vitellians,  standing  on 
the  walls  of  the  gardens,  repulsed  them  with  stones  and  javelins 
as  they  approached,  for  the  best  part  of  the  day;  but  at  length 
Vespasian's  cavalry  forced  their  way  through  the  Collinian  gate, 
and  took  them  in  the  rear.  A  fierce  battle  was  also  fought  in  the 
field  of  Mars.  Their  good  fortune  and  reiterated  success  gave 
the  Flavians  the  victory.  The  Vitellians  fought  under  the 
impulse  of  despair  alone;  and  though  dispersed,  they  rallied 
again  within  the  walls  of  the  city. 

The  people  were  present  as  spectators  of  the  combatants; 
and,  as  in  a  theatrical  contest,  encouraged  now  this  side,  and, 
when  a  change  took  place,  the  other,  with  shouts  and  plaudits. 
Whenever  one  or  other  side  gave  way,  and  the  men  took  shelter 
in  shops,  or  ran  for  refuge  into  any  houses,  by  demanding  to 
have  them  dragged  forth  and  put  to  death,  they  secured  to 
themselves  a  larger  share  of  plunder;  for  while  the  soldiers  were 
intent  on  blood  and  slaughter,  the  plunder  fell  to  the  rabble.  The 
city  exhibited  one  entire  scene  of  ferocity  and  abomination;  in 
one  place,  battle  and  wounds ;  in  another,  bathing  and  revelry. 
Rivers  of  blood  and  heaps  of  bodies  at  the  same  time ;  and  by  the 
side  of  them  harlots,  and  women  that  differed  not  from  harlots 
—  all  that  unbridled  passion  can  suggest  in  the  wantonness  of 
ease  —  all  the  enormities  that  are  committed  when  a  city  is 
sacked  by  its  relentless  foes  —  so  that  you  would  positively 
suppose  that  Rome  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  frantic  with 
rage  and  dissolved  in  sensuality.  Before  this  period  regular 
bodies  of  armed  men  had  met  in  conflict  within  the  city,  twice 
when  Sylla,  and  once  when  Cinna  conquered.  Nor  was  there 
less  of  cruelty  on  those  occasions;  but  now  there  prevailed  a 
reckless  indifference  alien  from  human  nature;  nay,  even 
pleasures  were  not  intermitted,  no,  not  for  an  instant.  As 
if  the  occurrence  formed  an  accession  to  the  delight  of  the  festive 
season,  they  romped,  they  enjoyed  themselves,  without  a  thought 
about  the  success  of  their  party,  and  rejoicing  amidst  the  afflic- 
tions of  their  country. 

The  greatest  exertions  were  required  in  storming  the  camp, 
which  the  bravest  of  the  Vitellians  still  clung  to  as  their  last 
hope;  and  therefore,  with  the  more  diligent  heed,  the  con- 
querors, and  with  especial  zeal  the  old  praetorian  cohorts,  applied 
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at  once  whatever  means  had  been  discovered  in  the  capture  of 
the  strongest  cities;  shells,  engines,  mounds,  and  firebrands; 
exclaiming  that  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  they  had  under- 
gone in  so  many  battles  were  consummated  in  that  effort,  that 
their  city  was  restored  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and 
to  the  gods  their  temples ;  that  the  camp  was  the  peculiar  glory 
of  the  soldier  —  there  was  his  country,  there  his  household 
gods.  They  must  either  carry  it  forthwith,  or  pass  the  night 
under  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Vitellians,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  and  less  favored  by  fortune,  sought  to  mar  the 
victory,  to  delay  the  pacification,  stained  their  hearths  and  altars 
with  their  blood,  clung  to  those  endearing  objects  which  the 
vanquished  might  never  more  behold.  Many,  exhausted, 
breathed  their  last  upon  the  towers  and  battlements;  the  few 
that  remained  tore  open  the  gates,  in  a  solid  mass  rushed  in  upon 
the  victors,  and  fell,  to  a  man,  with  honorable  wounds,  facing 
the  enemy;  such  was  their  anxiety,  even  in  death,  to  finish 
their  course  with  credit.  Vitellius,  seeing  the  city  conquered, 
was  conveyed  in  a  litter,  by  a  private  way  at  the  back  of  the 
palace,  to  his  wife's  house  on  Mount  Aventine,  with  intent,  if 
he  could  lie  concealed  during  the  day,  to  fly  for  refuge  to  his 
brother  and  the  cohorts  at  Tarracina.  Straightway,  from  his 
inherent  fickleness,  and  the  natural  effects  of  fright,  since,  as 
he  dreaded  everything,  whatever  course  he  adopted  was  the 
least  satisfactory,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and  found  it  empty 
and  desolate;  even  his  meanest  slaves  having  made  their 
escape,  or  shunning  the  presence  of  their  master.  The  solitude 
and  silence  of  the  scene  alarmed  him;  he  opened  the  doors  of 
the  apartments,  and  was  horror-struck  to  see  all  void  and  empty. 
Exhausted  with  this  agonizing  state  of  doubt  and  perplexity, 
and  concealing  hunself  in  a  wretched  hiding-place,  he  was 
dragged  forth  by  Placidus,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort.  With  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  his  garment  torn,  he  was  con- 
ducted, a  revolting  spectacle,  through  crowds  insuhing  his 
distress,  without  a  friend  to  shed  a  tear  over  his  misfortunes. 
The  unseemliness  of  his  end  banished  all  sympathy.  Whether 
one  of  the  Germanic  soldiers  who  met  him  intended  for  him 
the  stroke  he  made,  and  if  he  did,  whether  from  rage  or  to 
rescue  him  the  quicker  from  the  mockery  to  which  he  was 
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exposed ;  or  whether  he  aimed  at  the  tribune,  is  uncertain :  he 
cut  off  the  ear  of  the  tribune,  and  was  immediately  despatched. 

Vitellius  was  pushed  along,  and  with  swords  pointed  at  his 
throat,  forced  to  raise  his  head,  and  expose  his  countenance  to 
insults:  one  while  they  made  him  look  at  his  statues  tumbling 
to  the  ground;  frequently  to  the  rostrum,  or  the  spot  where 
Galba  perished ;  and  lastly  they  drove  him  to  Gemoniae,  where 
the  body  of  Flavius  Sabinus  had  been  thrown.  One  expres- 
sion of  his  was  heard,  that  spoke  a  spirit  not  utterly  fallen, 
when  to  a  tribune  who  insulted  him  in  his  misery  he  observed, 
that  nevertheless  he  had  been  his  emperor.  He  died  soon 
after  under  repeated  wounds.  The  populace,  with  the  same 
perversity  of  judgment  that  had  prompted  them  to  honor  him 
while  living,  assailed  him  with  indignities  when  dead. 

He  was  born  at  Luceria.  He  had  completed  his  fifty-seventh 
year.  He  rose  to  the  consulship,  to  pontifical  dignities,  and 
a  name  and  rank  amongst  the  most  eminent  citizens,  without 
any  personal  merit;  but  obtained  all  from  the  splendid  repu- 
tation of  his  father.  The  men  who  conferred  the  imperial 
dignity  upon  him  did  not  so  much  as  know  him.  By  impotence 
and  sloth  he  gained  the  affections  of  the  army,  to  a  degree  in 
which  few  have  attained  them  by  worthy  means.  Frankness 
and  generosity,  however,  he  possessed;  qualities  which,  unless 
duly  regulated,  become  the  occasions  of  ruin.  He  imagined 
that  friendships  could  be  cemented,  not  by  an  uniform  course 
of  virtue,  but  by  profuse  liberality,  and  therefore  earned 
them  rather  than  cultivated  them. 

(From  the  "Germany") 
CUSTOMS  OF  THE  GERMANS 

The  Germans  transact  no  business,  public  or  private,  without 
being  armed :  but  it  is  not  customary  for  any  person  to  assume 
arms  till  the  state  has  approved  his  ability  to  use  them.  Then, 
in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  either  one  of  the  chiefs,  or  the  father, 
or  a  relation,  equips  the  youth  with  a  shield  and  javelin.  These 
are  to  them  the  manly  gown ;  this  is  the  first  honor  conferred 
on  youth :  before  this  they  are  considered  as  part  of  a  household; 
afterwards,  of  the  state.     The  dignity  of  chieftain  is  bestowed 
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even  on  mere  lads,  whose  descent  is  eminently  illustrious,  or 
whose  fathers  have  performed  signal  services  to  the  public; 
they  are  associated,  however,  with  those  of  mature  strength, 
who  have  already  been  declared  capable  of  service ;  nor  do  they 
blush  to  be  seen  in  the  rank  of  companions.  For  the  state  of 
companionship  itself  has  its  several  degrees,  determined  by 
the  judgment  of  him  whom  they  follow;  and  there  is  a  great 
emulation  among  the  companions,  which  shall  possess  the 
highest  place  in  the  favor  of  their  chief;  and  among  the  chiefs, 
which  shall  excel  in  the  number  and  valor  of  his  companions. 
It  is  their  dignity,  their  strength,  to  be  always  surrounded 
with  a  large  body  of  select  youth,  an  ornament  in  peace,  a  bul- 
wark in  war.  And  not  in  his  own  country  alone,  but  among 
the  neighboring  states,  the  fame  and  glory  of  each  chief  con- 
sists in  being  distinguished  for  the  number  and  bravery  of  his 
companions.  Such  chiefs  are  courted  by  embassies;  distin- 
guished by  presents;  and  often  by  their  reputation  alone 
decide  a  war. 

In  the  field  of  battle,  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  chief  to  be  sur- 
passed in  valor;  it  is  disgraceful  for  the  companions  not  to 
equal  their  chief;  but  it  is  reproach  and  infamy  during  a  whole 
succeeding  life  to  retreat  from  the  field  surviving  him.  To 
aid,  to  protect  him;  to  place  their  own  gallant  actions  to  the 
account  of  his  glory,  is  their  first  and  most  sacred  engagement. 
The  chiefs  fight  for  victory;  the  companions  for  their  chief. 
If  their  native  country  be  long  sunk  in  peace  and  inaction,  many 
of  the  young  nobles  repair  to  some  other  state  then  engaged  in 
war.  For,  besides  that  repose  is  unwelcome  to  their  race,  and 
toils  and  perils  afford  them  a  better  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing themselves;  they  are  unable,  without  war  and  violence,  to 
maintain  a  large  train  of  followers.  The  companion  requires 
from  the  liberality  of  his  chief,  the  warlike  steed,  the  bloody 
and  conquering  spear:  and  in  place  of  pay,  he  expects  to  be 
supplied  with  a  table,  homely  indeed,  but  plentiful.  The  funds 
for  this  munificence  must  be  found  in  war  and  rapine ;  nor  are 
they  so  easily  persuaded  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  await  the 
produce  of  the  seasons,  as  to  challenge  the  foe,  and  expose 
themselves  to  wounds;  nay,  they  even  think  it  base  and  spirit- 
less to  earn  by  sweat  what  they  might  purchase*with  blood. 
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During  the  intervals  of  war,  they  pass  their  time  less  in  hunt- 
ing than  in  a  sluggish  repose,  divided  between  sleep  and  the 
table.  All  the  bravest  of  the  warriors,  committing  the  care  of 
the  house,  the  family  affairs,  and  the  lands,  to  the  women,  old 
men,  and  weaker  part  of  the  domestics,  stupefy  themselves 
in  inaction :  so  wonderful  is  the  contrast  presented  by  nature, 
that  the  same  persons  love  indolence,  and  hate  tranquillity! 
It  is  customary  for  the  several  states  to  present,  by  voluntary  and 
individual  contributions,  cattle  or  grain  to  their  chiefs;  which 
are  accepted  as  honorary  gifts,  while  they  serve  as  necessary 
supplies.  They  are  peculiarly  pleased  with  presents  from 
neighboring  nations,  offered  not  only  by  individuals,  but  by 
the  community  at  large;  such  as  fine  horses,  heavy  armor,  rich 
housings,  and  gold  chains.  We  have  now  taught  them  also 
to  accept  of  money. 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  the  German  nations  inhabit 
cities;  or  even  admit  of  contiguous  settlements.  They  dwell 
scattered  and  separate,  as  a  spring,  a  meadow,  or  a  grove  may 
chance  to  invite  them.  Their  villages  are  laid  out,  not  like 
ours  in  rows  of  adjoining  buildings;  but  every  one  surrounds 
his  house  with  a  vacant  space,  either  by  way  of  security  against 
fire,  or  through  ignorance  of  the  art  of  building.  For,  indeed, 
they  are  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  mortar  and  tiles;  and 
for  every  purpose  employ  rude  unshapen  timber,  fashioned  with 
no  regard  to  pleasing  the  eye.  They  bestow  more  than  ordinary 
pains  in  coating  certain  parts  of  their  buildings  with  a  kind  of 
earth,  so  pure  and  shining  that  it  gives  the  appearance  of  paint- 
ing. They  also  dig  subterraneous  caves,  and  cover  them  over 
with  a  great  quantity  of  dung.  These  they  use  as  winter- 
retreats,  and  granaries;  for  they  preserve  a  moderate  temper- 
ature; and  upon  an  invasion,  when  the  open  country  is  plundered 
these  recesses  remain  un violated,  either  because  the  enemy  is 
ignorant  of  them,  or  because  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with 
the  search. 

The  clothing  common  to  all  is  a  sagum  fastened  by  a  clasp, 
or,  in  want  of  that,  a  thorn.  With  no  other  covering,  they  pass 
whole  days  on  the  hearth,  before  the  fire.  The  more  wealthy 
are  distinguished  by  a  vest,  not  flowing  loose,  like  those  of  the 
Sarmatians  and.Parthians,  but  girt  close,  and  exhibiting  the 
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shape  of  every  limb.  They  also  wear  the  skins  of  beasts,  which 
the  people  near  the  borders  are  less  curious  in  selecting  or  pre- 
paring than  the  more  remote  inhabitants,  who  cannot  by  com- 
merce procure  other  clothing.  These  make  choice  of  particular 
skins,  which  they  variegate  with  spots,  and  strips  of  the  furs  of 
marine  animals,  the  produce  of  the  exterior  ocean,  and  seas  to 
us  unknown.  The  dress  of  the  women  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  men,  except  that  they  more  frequently  wear  linen,  which 
they  stain  with  purple ;  and  do  not  lengthen  their  upper  garment 
into  sleeves,  but  leave  exposed  the  whole  arm,  and  part  of  the 
breast. 

The  matrimonial  bond  is,  nevertheless,  strict  and  severe 
among  them ;  nor  is  there  anything  in  their  manners  more  com- 
mendable than  this.  Almost  singly  among  the  barbarians, 
they  content  themselves  with  one  wife;  a  very  few  of  them 
excepted,  who,  not  through  incontinence,  but  because  their 
alliance  is  solicited  on  account  of  their  rank,  practise  polyg- 
amy. The  wife  does  not  bring  a  dowry  to  her  husband,  but 
receives  one  from  him.  The  parents  and  relations  assemble, 
and  pass  their  approbation  on  the  presents  —  presents  not 
adapted  to  please  a  female  taste,  or  decorate  the  bride;  but 
oxen,  a  caparisoned  steed,  a  shield,  spear,  and  sword.  By 
virtue  of  these,  the  wife  is  espoused;  and  she  in  her  turn  makes 
a  present  of  some  arms  to  her  husband.  This  they  consider 
as  the  firmest  bond  of  union;  these,  the  sacred  mysteries,  the 
conjugal  deities.  That  the  woman  may  not  think  herself 
excused  from  exertions  of  fortitude,  or  exempt  from  the  casual- 
ties of  war,  she  is  admonished  by  the  very  ceremonial  of  her 
marriage,  that  she  comes  to  her  husband  as  a  partner  in  toils 
and  dangers;  to  suffer  and  to  dare  equally  with  him,  in  peace 
and  in  war :  this  is  indicated  by  the  yoked  oxen,  the  harnessed 
steed,  the  offered  arms.  Thus  she  is  to  live ;  thus  to  die.  She 
receives  what  she  is  to  return  inviolate  and  honored  to  her 
children;  what  her  daughters-in-law  are  to  receive,  and  again 
transmit  to  her  grandchildren. 
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HIPPOLYTE  ADOLPHE  TAINE 

HiPPOLYTE  Adolphe  Taine,  a  French  philosopher,  historian,  and  critic 
Bom  at  Vouziers  (Ardennes),  April  21,  1828;  died  at  Paris,  March  5,  1893. 
Author  of  an  "Essay  on  La  Fontaine's  Fables,"  "Essay  on  Livy,"  "Journey 
to  the  Pyrenees,"  "French  Philosophers  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  "Es- 
says in  Criticism  and  History,"  "Notes  on  England,"  "Contemporary 
English  Writers,"  "History  of  English  Literature,"  "English  Idealism," 
"Philosophy  of  Art,"  "The  Ideal  in  Art,"  "The  Old  Regime,"  "Anarchy," 
"The  Revolutionary  Governments,"  "The  Modem  Regime." 

Taine  was  remarkable  for  his  clear  insight  and  just  discrimination  of 
literary  values. 

(The  following  selection  from  the  "History  of  English  Literature"  is  used  by 
permission  of  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  the  publishers.) 

ENGLAND  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

In  no  age  or  nation  of  the  earth,  I  believe,  has  matter  ever 
been  better  handled  and  utilized.  Enter  London  by  water, 
and  you  will  see  an  accumulation  of  toil  and  work  which  has 
no  equal  on  this  planet.  Paris,  by  comparison,  is  but  an  elegant 
city  of  pleasure ;  the  Seine,  with  its  quays,  a  pretty  serviceable 
plaything.  Here  is  all  vast.  I  have  seen  Marseilles,  Bordeaux, 
Amsterdam,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  such  a  mass.  From  Green- 
wich to  London  the  two  shores  are  a  continuous  wharf:  mer- 
chandise is  always  being  piled  up,  sacks  hoisted,  ships  moored; 
ever  new  warehouses  for  copper,  beer,  ropework,  tar,  chemicals. 
Docks,  timber-yards,  calking  basins,  and  dockyards  multiply 
and  encroach  on  each  other.  On  the  left  there  is  the  iron  frame- 
work of  a  church  being  finished,  to  be  sent  to  India.  The 
Thames  is  a  mile  broad,  and  is  but  a  populous  street  of  vessels, 
a  winding  work-yard.  Steamboats,  sailing  vessels,  ascend  and 
descend,  come  to  anchor  in  groups  of  two,  three,  ten,  then  in 
long  files,  then  in  dense  rows;  there  are  five  or  six  thousand 
of  them  at  anchor.  On  the  right,  the  docks,  like  so  many 
intricate,  maritime  streets,  disgorge  or  store  up  the  vessels. 
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If  you  get  on  a  height,  you  see  vessels  in  the  distance  by  hundreds 
and  thousands,  fixed  as  if  on  the  land ;  their  masts  in  a  line,  their 
slender  rigging,  make  a  spider-web  which  girdles  the  horizon. 
Yet  on  the  river  itself,  to  the  west,  we  see  an  inextricable  forest 
of  masts,  yards,  and  cables;  the  ships  are  unloading,  fastened 
to  one  another,  mingled  with  chimneys,  amongst  the  pulleys 
of  the  storehouses,  cranes,  capstans,  and  all  the  implements 
of  the  vast  and  ceaseless  toil.  A  foggy  smoke,  penetrated  by 
the  sun,  wraps  them  in  its  russet  veil ;  it  is  the  heavy  and  smoky 
air  of  a  great  hothouse;  soil  and  man,  light  and  air,  all  is  trans- 
formed by  work.  If  you  enter  one  of  these  docks,  the  impres- 
sion will  be  yet  more  overwhelming:  each  resembles  a  town; 
always  ships,  still  more  ships,  in  a  line,  showing  their  heads; 
their  hollowed  sides,  their  copper  chests,  like  monstrous  fishes 
under  their  breastplate  of  scales.  When  we  descend  below,  we 
see  that  this  breastplate  is  fifty  feet  high;  many  are  of  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  tons.  Long  clippers  of  three  hundred 
feet  are  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Australia,  Ceylon,  America. 
A  bridge  is  raised  by  machinery;  it  weighs  a  hundred  tons, 
and  only  one  man  is  needed  to  raise  it.  Here  are  the  wine  stores 
—  there  are  thirty  thousand  tuns  of  port  in  the  cellars;  here  the 
place  for  hides,  here  for  tallow,  here  for  ice.  The  universe 
tends  to  this  center.  Like  a  heart,  to  which  the  blood  flows, 
and  from  which  it  pours,  money,  goods,  business,  arrive  hither 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  flow  thence  to  all  the 
quarters  of  the  world.  And  this  circulation  seems  natural, 
so  well  is  it  conducted.  The  cranes  turn  noiselessly;  the  tuns 
seem  to  move  of  themselves ;  a  little  car  rolls  them  at  once,  and 
without  effort;  the  bales  descend  by  their  own  weight  on  the 
inclined  planes,  which  lead  them  to  their  place.  Clerks,  with- 
out flurry,  call  out  the  numbers;  men  push  or  pull  without  con- 
fusion, calmly  husbanding  their  labor;  whilst  the  cool  master, 
in  his  black  hat,  gravely,  w^ith  spare  gestures,  and  without  one 
word,  directs. 

Now  take  rail  and  go  to  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  to  see  their  industry.  As  you  advance  into  the 
coal  country,  the  air  is  darkened  with  smoke;  the  chimneys, 
high  as  obelisks,  are  crowded  by  hundreds,  and  cover  the  plain 
as  far  as  you  can  see;  multiplied  diagonal  lines,  lofty  buildings, 
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in  red  monotonous  brick,  pass  before  the  eyes,  like  rows  of  eco- 
nomical and  busy  beehives.  The  blast-furnaces  flame  through 
the  smoke;  I  counted  sixteen  in  one  group.  The  refuse  of 
minerals  is  heaped  up  like  mountains;  the  engines  run  like 
black  ants,  with  monotonous  and  violent  motion,  and  suddenly 
we  find  ourselves  swallowed  up  in  a  monstrous  town.  This 
manufactory  has  five  thousand  hands,  one  mill  300,000  spindles. 
The  Manchester  warehouses  are  Babylonian  edifices,  a  hundred 
and  twenty  yards  wide  and  long,  in  six  storys.  In  Liverpool 
there  are  5000  ships  along  the  Mersey,  which  choke  one  another 
up ;  more  wait  to  enter.  The  docks  are  six  miles  long,  and  the 
cotton  warehouses  on  the  border  extend  their  vast  red  rampart 
out  of  sight.  All  things  here  seem  built  in  unmeasured  pro- 
portions, and  as  though  by  colossal  arms.  You  enter  a  mill; 
nothing  but  iron  pillars,  thick  as  tree-trunks,  cylinders  as 
broad  as  a  man,  locomotive  shafts  like  vast  oaks,  notching 
machines  which  send  up  iron  chips,  rollers  which  bend  sheet- 
iron  like  paste,  fly-wheels  which  become  invisible  by  the  swift- 
ness of  their  revolution.  Eight  workmen,  commanded  by  a 
kind  of  peaceful  colossus,  pushed  into  and  pulled  from  the 
fire  a  tree  of  red  iron  as  big  as  my  body.  Coal  has  pro- 
duced all  this  growth.  England  has  twice  as  much  coal  as 
the  remainder  of  the  world.  Add  brick,  the  great  schists, 
which  are  close  to  the  surface,  and  the  estuaries  filled  by  the 
sea,  so  as  to  make  natural  ports.  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
and  about  ten  towns  of  40,000  to  100,000  souls,  are  springing 
up  like  plants  in  the  basin  of  Lancashire.  Glance  over  the 
map,  and  you  see  the  districts  shaded  with  black  —  Glasgow, 
Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Wales,  all  Ireland,  which  is  one  block 
of  coal.  The  old  antediluvian  forests,  accumulating  here 
their  fuel,  have  stored  up  the  power  which  moves  matter,  and 
the  sea  furnishes  the  true  road  by  which  matter  can  be  trans- 
ported. Man  himself,  mind  and  body,  seems  made  to  profit 
l3y  these  advantages.  His  muscles  are  resistive,  and  his  mind 
can  support  tedium.  He  is  less  subject  to  weariness  and  dis- 
gust than  other  men.  He  works  as  well  in  the  tenth  hour  as 
in  the  first.  No  one  handles  machines  better;  he  has  their 
regularity  and  precision.  Two  workmen  in  a  cotton  mill  do 
the  work  of  three,  or  even  four,  French  workmen.     Look  now 
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in  the  statistics  how  many  leagues  of  stuffs  they  fabricate  every 
year,  how  many  millions  of  tons  they  export  and  import,  how 
many  tens  of  millions  they  produce  and  consume ;  add  the  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  states  they  have  founded,  or  are  founding, 
in  America,  China,  India,  Australia;  and  then,  perhaps,  reckon- 
ing men  and  value,  —  considering  that  their  capital  is  seven  or 
eight  times  greater  than  that  of  France,  that  their  population 
has  doubled  in  fifty  years,  that  their  colonies,  wherever  the 
climate  is  healthy,  are  becoming  new  Englands,  —  you  will 
obtain  some  notion,  very  slight,  very  imperfect,  of  a  work  whose 
magnitude  the  eyes  alone  can  measure. 

There  remains  yet  one  of  its  parts  to  explore  —  cultivation. 
From  the  railway  carriage  we  see  quite  enough  to  understand 
it :  a  field  with  a  hedge,  then  another  field  with  another  hedge, 
and  so  on;  at  times  vast  squares  of  radishes,  all  in  line,  clean, 
glossy ;  no  forests,  here  and  there  only  a  grove.  The  country  is 
a  great  kitchen-garden  —  a  manufactory  of  grass  and  meat. 
Nothing  is  left  to  nature  and  chance;  all  is  calculated,  regulated, 
arranged  to  produce  and  to  bring  in  profits.  If  you  look  at 
the  peasants,  you  find  no  more  genuine  peasants;  nothing  like 
French  peasants,  —  a  sort  of  fellahs,  akin  to  the  soil,  mistrustful 
and  uncultivated,  separated  by  a  gulf  from  the  citizens.  The 
countryman  here  is  like  an  artisan;  and,  in  fact,  a  field  is  a 
manufactory,  with  a  farmer  for  a  foreman.  Proprietors  and 
farmers,  they  lavish  capital  like  great  contractors.  They  have 
drained;  they  have  a  rotation  of  crops;  they  have  produced  a 
cattle,  the  richest  in  returns  of  any  in  the  world;  they  have 
introduced  steam-engines  in  a  cultivation,  and  into  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle ;  they  perfect  already  perfect  stables.  The  greatest 
of  the  aristocracy  take  a  pride  in  it;  many  country  gentlemen 
have  no  other  occupation.  Prince  Albert,  near  Windsor,  had 
a  model  farm,  and  this  farm  brought  in  money.  A  few  years 
ago  the  papers  announced  that  the  Queen  had  discovered  a  cure 
for  the  turkey-disease.  Under  this  universal  effort,  the  products 
of  agriculture  have  doubled  in  fifty  years.  The  English  acre 
receives  eight  or  ten  times  more  manure  than  the  French  hectare ; 
though  of  inferior  quality,  they  have  made  it  produce  double. 
Thirty  persons  are  enough  for  this  work,  when  in  France  forty 
would  be  required  for  half  thereof.     You  come  upon  a  farm,  even 
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a  small  one,  say  of  a  hundred  acres ;  you  find  respectable,  worthy, 
well-clad  men,  who  express  themselves  clearly  and  sensibly; 
a  large,  wholesome,  comfortable  dwelling  —  often  a  little  porch, 
with  climbing  plants  —  a  well-kept  garden,  ornamental 
trees,  the  inner  walls  whitewashed  yearly,  the  floors  washed 
weekly  —  an  almost  Dutch  cleanness;  therewith  plenty  of  books 
—  travels,  treatises  on  agriculture,  a  few  volumes  of  religion 
or  history;  first  of  all,  the  great  family  Bible.  Even  in  the 
poorest  cottageswe find  a  few  objects  of  comfort  and  recreation; 
a  large  cast-iron  stove,  a  carpet,  nearly  always  a  paper  on  the 
walls,  one  or  two  moral  novels,  and  always  the  Bible.  The 
cottage  is  clean;  the  habits  are  orderly;  the  plates,  with  their 
blue  pattern,  regularly  arranged,  look  well  above  the  shining 
dresser ;  the  red  floor- tiles  have  been  swept ;  there  are  no  broken 
or  dirty  panes ;  no  doors  off  hinges,  shutters  unhung,  stagnant 
pools,  straggling  dunghills,  as  amongst  the  French  villagers; 
the  little  garden  is  kept  free  from  weeds ;  frequently  roses  and 
honeysuckle  round  the  door;  and  on  Sunday  we  can  see  the 
father,  the  mother,  seated  by  a  well-scrubbed  table,  with  tea 
and  butter,  enjoy  their  home,  and  the  order  they  have  established 
there.  In  France  the  peasant  on  Sunday  leaves  his  hut  to  visit 
hhland:  what  he  aspires  to  is  possession ;  what  Englishmen  love 
is  comfort.  There  is  no  land  in  which  they  demand  more  in 
this  respect.  An  Englishman  said  to  me,  not  very  long  ago: 
"  Our  great  vice  is  the  strong  desire  we  feel  for  all  good  and 
comfortable  things.  We  have  too  many  wants.  As  soon  as  our 
peasants  have  a  little  money,  they  buy  the  best  sherry  and  the 
best  clothes,  instead  of  buying  a  bit  of  land." 

As  we  rise  to  the  upper  classes,  this  taste  becomes  stronger.  In 
the  middle  ranks  a  man  burdens  himself  with  toil  to  give  his 
wife  gaudy  dresses,  and  to  fill  his  house  with  the  hundred  thou- 
sand baubles  of  quasi-luxury.  Higher  still,  the  inventions  of 
comfort  are  so  multiplied  that  people  are  bored  by  them ;  there 
are  too  many  newspapers  and  reviews  on  your  bed-table  at  night; 
too  many  kinds  of  carpets,  washstands,  matches,  towels  in  your 
dressing-room;  their  refinement  is  endless;  you  would  think, 
thrusting  your  feet  in  slippers,  that  twenty  generations  of  in- 
ventors were  required  to  bring  sole  and  lining  to  this  degree  of 
perfection.     You  cannot  conceive  clubs  better  furnished  with 
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necessaries  and  superfluities,  houses  so  well  provided  and  man- 
aged, pleasure  and  abundance  so  cunningly  understood,  ser. 
vants  so  reliable,  respectful,  speedy.  Servants  in  the  last  census 
were  '  the  most  numerous  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ' ;  in 
England  there  are  five  where  in  France  they  have  two.  When  I 
saw  in  Hyde  Park  the  rich  young  ladies,  the  gentlemen  riding  and 
driving,  when  I  reflected  on  their  country  houses,  their  dress, 
their  parks  and  stables,  I  said  to  myself  that  verily  this  people  is 
constituted  after  the  heart  of  economists ;  I  mean,  that  it  is  the 
greatest  producer  and  the  greatest  consumer  in  the  world ;  that 
none  is  more  apt  at  squeezing  out  and  absorbing  the  quintessence 
of  things ;  that  it  has  developed  its  wants  at  the  same  time  as  its 
resources;  and  you  involuntarily  think  of  those  insects  which, 
after  their  metamorphosis,  are  suddenly  provided  with  teeth, 
feelers,  unwearying  claws,  admirable  and  terrible  instruments, 
fitted  to  dig,  saw,  build,  do  everything,  but  furnished  also  with 
incessant  hunger  and  four  stomachs. 

How  is  the  ant-hill  governed?  As  the  train  advances,  you 
perceive,  amidst  farms  and  cultivation,  the  long  wall  of  a  park, 
the  fajade  of  a  castle,  more  generally  of  some  vast  ornate  man- 
sion, a  sort  of  country  town  house,  of  inferior  architecture, 
Gothic  or  Italian  pretensions,  but  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns, 
large  trees  scrupulously  preserved.  Here  live  the  rich  bourgeois; 
I  am  wrong,  the  word  is  false  —  I  must  say  gentlemen :  bour- 
geois is  a  French  word,  and  signifies  the  lazy  rich,  who  devote 
themselves  to  rest,  and  take  no  part  in  public  life;  here  it  is  quite 
different;  the  hundred  or  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fami- 
lies, who  spend  thousands  and  more  annually,  really  govern  the 
country.  And  this  is  no  government  imported,  implanted  arti- 
ficially and  from  without ;  it  is  a  spontaneous  and  natural  gov- 
ernment. As  soon  as  men  wish  to  act  together,  they  need 
leaders;  every  association,  voluntary  or  not,  has  one;  whatever 
it  be,  state,  army,  ship,  or  commonalty,  it  cannot  do  without  a 
guide  to  find  the  road,  enter  it,  call  the  rest,  scold  the  laggards. 
In  vain  we  call  ourselves  independent;  as  soon  as  we  march  in 
a  body,  we  need  a  leader ;  we  look  right  and  left  expecting  him  to 
show  himself.  The  great  thing  is  to  pick  him  out,  to  have  the 
best,  and  not  to  follow  another  in  his  stead ;  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage that  there  should  be  one,  and  that  we  should  acknowledge 
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him.  These  men,  without  popular  election,  or  selection  from 
above,  find  him  ready  made  and  recognized  in  the  influential 
landholder  an  old  county  man,  powerful  through  his  connec- 
tions, dependants,  tenantry,  interested  above  all  else  by  his  great 
possessions  in  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood,  expert  in  the  con- 
cerns which  his  family  have  managed  for  three  generations,  most 
fitted  by  education  to  give  good  advice,  and  by  his  influence  to 
lead  the  common  enterprise  to  a  good  result.  In  fact,  it  is  thus- 
that  things  fall  out ;  rich  men  leave  London  by  hundreds  every 
day  to  spend  a  day  in  the  country;  there  is  a  meeting  on  the 
affairs  of  the  county  or  of  the  church;  they  are  magistrates, 
overseers,  presidents  of  all  kinds  of  societies,  and  this  gratui- 
tously. One  has  built  a  bridge  at  his  own  expense,  another  a 
church  or  a  school ;  many  establish  public  libraries,  with  warmed 
and  lighted  rooms,  in  which  the  villagers  in  the  evening  find  the 
papers,  games,  tea,  at  low  charges,  —  in  a  word,  simple  amuse- 
ments which  may  keep  them  from  the  gin-shop.  Many  of  them 
give  lectures;  their  sisters  or  daughters  teach  in  Sunday-schools; 
in  fact,  they  give  to  the  ignorant  and  poor,  at  their  own  expense, 
justice,  administration,  civilization.  I  have  seen  one,  having 
an  enormous  fortune,  who  on  Sunday  in  his  school  taught  singing 
to  little  girls.  Lord  Palmerston  offered  his  park  for  archery  meet- 
ings; the  Duke  of  Marlborough  opens  his  daily  to  the  public, 
"requesting  (this  is  the  word  used)  the  public  not  to  destroy  the 
grass."  A  firm  and  proud  sentiment  of  duty,  a  genuine  public 
spirit,  a  liberal  notion  of  what  a  gentleman  owes  to  himself,  gives 
them  a  moral  superiority  which  sanctions  their  command;  prob- 
ably from  the  time  of  the  old  Greek  cities,  no  education  or  con- 
dition has  been  seen  in  which  the  innate  nobility  of  man  has 
received  a  more  wholesome  or  completer  development.  In 
short,  they  are  magistrates  and  patrons  from  their  birth,  lead- 
ers of  the  great  enterprises  in  which  capital  is  risked,  promoters 
of  all  charities,  all  improvements,  all  reforms,  and  with  the  hon- 
ors of  command  they  accept  its  burdens.  For  observe,  in  con- 
trast with  other  aristocracies,  they  are  well  educated,  liberal,  and 
march  in  the  van,  not  at  the  tail  of  public  civilization.  They  are 
not  drawing-room  exquisites,  as  our  marquises  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  a  lord  visits  his  fisheries,  studies  the  system  of  liquid 
manures,  speaks  to  the  purpose  about  cheese;    and  his  son  is 
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often  a  better  rower,  walker,  and  boxer  than  the  farmers.  They 
are  not  malcontents,  like  the  French  nobility,  behind  their  age, 
devoted  to  whist,  and  regretting  the  middle  ages.  They  have 
traveled  through  Europe,  and  often  farther;  they  know  lan- 
guages and  literature;  their  daughters  read  Schiller,  Manzoni, 
and  Lamartine  with  ease.  By  means  of  reviews,  newspapers, 
innumerable  volumes  of  geography,  statistics,  and  travels,  they 
have  the  world  at  their  finger  ends.  They  support  and  preside 
over  scientific  societies;  if  the  free  inquirers  of  Oxford,  amidst 
conventional  rigor,  have  been  able  to  give  their  explanations 
of  the  Bible,  it  is  because  they  knew  themselves  to  be  backed 
by  enlightened  laymen  of  the  highest  rank.  There  is  also  no 
danger  that  this  aristocracy  of  talent  should  become  a  set;  it 
renews  itself;  a  great  physician,  a  profound  lawyer,  an  illustrious 
general,  become  ennobled  and  found  families.  When  a  manu- 
facturer or  merchant  has  gained  a  large  fortune,  he  first  thinks  of 
acquiring  an  estate;  after  two  or  three  generations  his  family 
has  taken  root,  and  shares  in  the  government  of  the  country: 
in  this  way  the  best  saplings  of  the  great  popular  forest  come  to 
recruit  the  aristocratic  nursery.  Mark,  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
institution  is  not  isolated.  Throughout  there  are  leaders  recog- 
nized, respected,  followed  with  confidence  and  deference,  who 
feel  their  responsibility,  and  carry  the  burden  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  dignity.  There  is  such  an  institution  in  marriage, 
by  which  the  man  incontestably  rules,  followed  by  his  wife  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  faithfully  waited  for  in  the  evenings,  unshackled 
in  his  business,  of  which  he  does  not  speak.  There  is  such  in  the 
family,  when  the  father  can  disinherit  his  children,  and  keeps 
up  with  them,  in  the  most  petty  circumstances  of  daily  life,  a 
degree  of  authority  and  dignity  unknown  in  France :  if  in  Eng- 
land a  son,  through  ill-health,  has  been  away  for  some  time  from 
his  home,  he  dare  not  come  into  the  county  to  see  his  father  with- 
out leave ;  a  servant  to  whom  I  gave  my  card  refused  to  take  it, 
saying,  "  Oh !  I  dare  not  now.  Master  is  dining."  There  is 
respect  in  all  ranks,  in  the  workshops  as  in  the  fields,  in  the  army 
as  in  the  family.  Throughout  there  are  inferiors  and  superiors 
who  feel  themselves  so ;  if  the  mechanism  of  established  power 
were  thrown  out  of  gear,  we  should  behold  it  reconstructed  of 
itself ;  below  the  legal  constitution  is  the  social,  and  human  action 
is  forced  into  a  solid  mold  prepared  for  it. 
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It  is  because  this  aristocratic  network  is  strong  that  human 
action  can  be  free ;  for  local  and  natural  government  being  rooted 
throughout,  like  ivy,  by  a  hundred  small,  ever-growing  fibers, 
the  sudden  movements,  violent  as  they  are,  are  not  capable  of 
pulling  it  up  altogether.  In  vain  men  speak,  cry  out,  call  meet- 
ings, hold  processions,  form  leagues:  they  will  not  demolish  the 
state;  they  have  not  to  deal  with  a  set  of  functionaries  who  have 
no  real  hold  on  the  country,  and  who,  like  all  external  applica- 
tions, can  be  replaced  by  another  set :  the  thirty  or  forty  gentle- 
men of  a  district,  rich,  influential,  trusted,  useful  as  they  are, 
will  become  the  leaders  of  the  district.  "As  we  see  in  the  papers," 
says  Montesquieu,  speaking  of  England,  "that  they  are  playing 
the  devil,  we  fancy  that  the  people  will  revolt  to-morrow."  Not 
at  all,  it  is  their  way  of  speaking ;  they  only  talk  loudly  and  rudely. 
Two  days  after  I  arrived  in  London,  I  saw  advertising  men  walk- 
ing with  a  placard  on  their  backs  and  their  stomachs,  bearing 
these  words :  "  Great  usurpation  !  Outrage  of  the  Lords,  in  their 
vote  on  the  budget,  against  the  rights  of  the  people."  But  then 
the  placard  added,  "Fellow-countrymen,  petition!"  Things 
end  thus;  they  argue  in  free  terms,  and  if  the  reasoning  is  good 
it  will  spread.  Another  time  in  Hyde  Park,  orators  were  de- 
claiming in  the  open  air  against  the  Lords,  who  were  called 
rogues.  The  audience  applauded  or  hissed,  as  it  pleased  them. 
"After  all,"  said  an  Englishman  to  me,  "this  is  how  we  manage 
our  business.  With  us,  when  a  man  has  an  idea,  he  writes  it ;  a 
dozen  men  think  it  good,  and  then  all  contribute  money  to  pub- 
lish it;  this  creates  a  little  association,  which  grows,  prints  cheap 
pamphlets,  gives  lectures,  then  petitions,  calls  forth  public  opin- 
ion, and  at  last  takes  the  matter  into  Parliament ;  Parliament  re- 
fuses or  delays  it ;  yet  the  matter  gains  weight :  the  majority  of 
the  nation  pushes,  forces  open  the  doors,  and  then  you'll  have  a 
law  passed."  It  is  open  to  every  one  to  do  this;  workmen  can 
league  against  their  masters ;  in  fact,  their  associations  embrace 
all  England ;  at  Preston  I  believe  there  was  once  a  strike  which 
lasted  more  than  six  months.  They  will  sometimes  mob,  but 
never  revolt;  they  know  political  economy  by  this  time,  and 
understand  that  to  do  violence  to  capital  is  to  suppress  work. 
Above  all,  they  are  cool;  there,  as  elsewhere,  temperament  has 
great  influence.    Anger,  blood  does  not  rise  at  once  to  their 
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eyes,  as  in  the  southern  nations ;  a  long  interval  always  separates 
idea  from  action,  and  wise  arguments,  repeated  calculations, 
occupy  the  interval.  Go  to  a  meeting,  consider  men  of  every 
condition,  the  ladies  who  come  for  the  thirtieth  time  to  hear  the 
same  speech,  full  of  figures,  on  education,  cotton,  wages.  They 
do  not  seem  to  be  wearied;  they  can  bring  argument  against 
argument,  be  patient,  protest  gravely,  recommence  their  protest ; 
they  are  the  same  people  who  wait  for  the  train  on  the  platform, 
without  getting  crushed,  and  who  play  cricket  for  a  couple  of 
hours  without  raising  their  voices  or  quarreling  for  an  instant. 
Two  coachmen,  who  run  into  one  another,  set  themselves  free 
without  storming  or  scolding.  Thus  their  political  association 
endures ;  they  can  be  free  because  they  have  natural  leaders  and 
patient  nerves.  After  all,  the  state  is  a  machine  like  other 
machines;  try  to  have  good  wheels,  and  take  care  you  don't 
break  them ;  Englishmen  have  the  double  advantage  of  possess- 
ing very  good  ones,  and  of  managing  them  coolly. 

Such  is  our  Englishman,  with  his  provision  and  his  administra- 
tion. Now  that  he  has  provided  for  private  comfort  and  public 
security,  what  will  he  do,  and  how  will  he  govern  himself  in  this 
higher,  nobler  domain,  to  which  man  climbs  to  contemplate 
beauty  and  truth  ?  At  all  events,  the  arts  do  not  lead  him  there. 
That  vast  London  is  monumental ;  but,  like  the  castle  of  a  man 
who  has  become  rich,  everything  there  is  well  preserved  and 
costly,  but  nothing  more.  Those  lofty  houses  of  massive  stone, 
burdened  with  porches,  short  columns,  Greek  decorations,  are 
generally  gloomy;  the  poor  columns  of  the  monuments  seem 
washed  with  ink.  On  Sunday,  in  foggy  weather,  you  would 
think  yourself  in  a  cemetery ;  the  perfect  readable  names  on  the 
houses,  in  brass  letters,  are  like  sepulchral  inscriptions.  There 
is  nothing  beautiful :  at  most,  the  varnished  middle-class  houses, 
with  their  patch  of  green,  are  pleasant;  we  feel  that  they  are  well 
kept,  commodious,  capital  for  a  business  man  who  wants  to 
amuse  himself  and  unbend  after  a  hard  day's  work.  But  a 
finer  and  higher  sentiment  could  rehsh  nothing  there.  As  to  the 
statues,  it  is  difficult  not  to  laugh  at  them.  You  should  see  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  cocked  hat  with  iron  plumes;  Nel- 
son, with  a  cable  which  serves  him  for  a  tail,  planted  on  his  col- 
umn, and  pierced  by  a  lightning-conductor,  like  a  rat  impaled  on 
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the  end  of  a  pole;  or  again,  the  half-dressed  Waterloo  Generals, 
crowned  by  Victory.  The  English,  though  flesh  and  bone,  seem 
manufactured  out  of  sheet-iron ;  how  much  more  so  will  English 
statues  look?  They  pride  themselves  on  their  painting;  at 
least  they  study  it  with  surprising  minuteness,  in  the  Chinese 
fashion ;  they  can  paint  a  bottle  of  hay  so  exactly  that  a  botanist 
will  tell  the  species  of  every  stalk ;  one  artist  lived  three  months 
under  canvas  on  a  heath,  so  that  he  might  thoroughly  know 
heath.  Many  are  excellent  observers,  especially  of  moral  ex- 
pression, and  succeed  very  well  in  showing  you  the  soul  in  the 
face;  we  are  instructed  by  looking  at  them;  we  go  through  a 
course  of  psychology  with  them;  they  can  illustrate  a  novel; 
you  would  be  touched  by  the  poetic  and  dreamy  meaning  of 
many  of  their  landscapes.  But  in  genuine  painting,  picturesque 
painting,  they  are  revolting.  I  do  not  think  there  were  ever  laid 
upon  canvas  such  crude  colors,  such  stiff  forms,  stuffs  so  much 
like  tin,  such  glaring  contrasts.  Fancy  an  opera  with  nothing 
but  false  notes  in  it.  You  may  see  landscapes  painted  blood-red, 
trees  which  split  the  canvas,  turf  which  looks  like  a  pot  of  over- 
turned green,  Christs  looking  as  if  they  were  baked  and  pre- 
served in  on,  expressive  stags,  sentimental  dogs,  undressed 
women,  to  whom  we  should  like  forthwith  to  offer  a  garment. 
In  music,  they  import  the  Italian  opera;  it  is  an  orange  tree 
kept  up  at  great  cost  in  the  midst  of  beet-roots.  The  arts  re- 
quire idle,  delicate  minds,  not  stoics,  especially  not  puritans, 
easily  shocked  by  dissonance,  inclined  to  sensuous  pleasure, 
employing  their  long  periods  of  leisure,  their  free  reveries,  in 
harmoniously  arranging,  and  with  no  other  object  but  enjoy- 
ment, forms,  colors,  and  sounds.  I  need  not  say  that  here  the 
bent  of  mind  is  quite  opposite;  and  we  see  clearly  enough  why, 
amidst  these  combative  politicians,  these  laborious  toilers,  these 
men  of  energetic  action,  art  can  but  produce  exotic  or  ill-shaped 
fruit. 

Not  so  in  science ;  but  in  science  there  are  two  divisions.  It 
may  be  treated  as  a  business,  to  glean  and  verify  observations,  to 
combine  experiences,  to  arrange  figures,  to  weigh  probabilities,  to 
discover  facts,  partial  laws,  to  possess  laboratories,  libraries; 
societies  charged  with  storing  and  increasing  positive  knowledge, 
in  all  this  Englishmen  excel.     They  have  even  Lyells,  Darwins, 
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Owens,  able  to  embrace  and  renew  a  science ;  in  the  construction 

of  the  vast  edifice,  the  industrious  masons,  masters  of  the  second 
rank,  are  not  lacking;  it  is  the  great  architects,  the  thinkers,  the 
genuine  speculative  minds,  who  fail  them ;  philosophy,  especially 
metaphysics,  is  as  little  indigenous  here  as  music  and  painting; 
they  import  it,  and  yet  they  leave  the  best  part  on  the  road. 
Carlyle  was  obliged  to  transform  it  into  a  mystical  poetry,  hu- 
morous and  prophetic  fancies;  Hamilton  touched  upon  it  only 
to  declare  it  chimerical;  Stuart  Mill,  Buckle,  only  seized  the 
most  palpable  part,  —  a  heavy  residuum,  positivism.  It  is  not 
in  metaphysics  that  the  English  mind  can  find  its  bent.  It  is  on 
other  objects  that  the  spirit  of  liberal  inquiry  —  the  sublime  in- 
stincts of  the  mind,  the  craving  for  the  universal  and  the  infinite, 
the  desire  of  ideal  and  perfect  things  —  will  fall  back.  Let  us 
take  the  day  on  which  the  hush  of  business  leaves  a  free  field  for 
disinterested  aspirations.  There  is  no  more  striking  spectacle 
for  a  foreigner  than  Sunday  in  London.  The  streets  are  empty, 
and  the  churches  full.  An  act  of  Parliament  forbids  any  playing 
to-day,  public  or  private ;  the  public  houses  are  not  allowed  to 
harbor  people  during  divine  service.  Moreover,  all  respectable 
people  are  at  worship,  the  seats  are  full :  it  is  not  as  in  France, 
where  there  are  none  but  servants,  old  women,  a  few  sleepy 
people,  of  private  means,  and  a  sprinkling  of  elegant  ladies ;  but 
in  England  we  see  men  well  dressed,  or  at  least  decently  clad,  and 
as  many  gentlemen  as  ladies  in  church.  Religion  does  not  re- 
main out  of  the  pale,  and  below  the  standard  of  public  culture ; 
the  young,  the  learned,  the  best  of  the  nation,  all  the  upper  and 
middle  classes,  continue  attached  to  it.  The  clergyman,  even  in 
a  village,  is  not  a  peasant's  son,  with  not  much  polish,  fresh  from 
college,  shackled  in  a  cloistral  education,  separated  from  society 
by  celibacy,  half-buried  in  mediasvalism.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
times,  often  a  man  of  the  world,  often  of  good  family,  with  the 
interests,  habits,  liberties  of  other  men;  keeping  sometimes  a 
carriage,  several  servants,  having  elegant  manners,  generally 
well  informed,  who  has  read  and  still  reads.  On  all  these  grounds 
he  is  able  to  be  in  his  neighborhood  the  leader  of  ideas,  as  his 
neighbor  the  squire  is  the  leader  of  business.  If  he  does  not 
walk  in  the  same  path  as  the  free-thinkers,  he  is  not  more  than  a 
step  or  two  behind  them;   a  modern  man,  a  Parisian,  can  talk 
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with  him  on  all  lofty  themes,  and  not  perceive  a  gulf  between  his 
own  mind  and  the  clergyman's.  Strictly  speaking,  he  is  a  lay- 
man like  you;  the  only  difference  is,  that  he  is  a  superintendent 
of  morality.  Even  in  his  externals,  except  for  occasional  bands 
and  the  perpetual  white  tie,  he  is  like  you:  at  first  sight,  you 
would  take  him  for  a  professor,  a  magistrate,  or  a  notary ;  and 
his  sermons  agree  with  his  person.  He  does  not  anathematize 
the  world;  in  this  his  doctrine  is  modern;  he  follows  the  broad 
path  in  which  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  have  im- 
pelled religion.  When  Christianity  arose,  eighteen  centuries 
ago,  it  was  in  the  East,  in  the  land  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeu- 
tists, amid  universal  decay  and  despair,  when  the  only  deliver- 
ance seemed  a  renunciation  of  the  world,  an  abandonment  of 
civil  life,  destruction  of  the  natural  instincts,  and  a  daily  waiting 
for  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  it  rose  again,  three  centuries 
ago,  it  was  in  the  West,  amongst  laborious  and  half-free  peoples, 
amidst  universal  restoration  and  invention,  when  man,  improv- 
ing his  condition,  regained  confidence  in  his  worldly  destiny, 
and  widely  expanded  his  faculties.  No  wonder  if  the  new 
Protestantism  differs  from  the  ancient  Christianity,  if  it  enjoins 
action  instead  of  preaching  asceticism,  if  it  authorizes  comforts  in 
place  of  prescribing  mortification,  if  it  honors  marriage,  work, 
patriotism,  inquiry,  science,  all  natural  affections  and  faculties, 
in  place  of  praising  celibacy,  retreat,  scorn  of  the  age,  ecstasy, 
captivity  of  mind,  and  mutilation  of  the  heart.  By  this  infusion 
of  the  modern  spirit,  Christianity  has  received  new  blood, 
and  Protestantism  now  constitutes,  with  science,  the  two  motive 
organs,  and,  as  it  were,  the  double  heart  of  European  life. 
For,  in  accepting  the  rehabilitation  of  the  world,  it  has  not 
renounced  the  purification  of  man's  heart ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
towards  this  that  it  has  directed  its  whole  effort.  It  has  cut  off 
from  religion  all  the  portions  which  are  not  this  very  purification, 
and,  by  reducing  it,  has  strengthened  it.  An  institution,  like 
a  machine,  and  like  a  man,  is  the  more  powerful  for  being  more 
special :  a  work  is  done  better  because  it  is  done  singly,  and  be- 
cause we  concentrate  ourselves  upon  it.  By  the  suppression  of 
legends  and  religious  practices,  human  thought  in  its  entirety 
has  been  concentrated  on  a  single  object  —  moral  amelioration. 
It  is  of  this  men  speak  in  the  churches,  gravely  and  coldly,  with  a 
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succession  of  sensible  and  solid  arguments;  how  a  man  ought 
to  reflect  on  his  duties,  mark  them  one  by  one  in  his  mind,  make 
for  himself  principles,  have  a  sort  of  inner  code,  freely  accepted 
and  firmly  established,  to  which  he  may  refer  all  his  actions 
without  bias  or  hesitation ;  how  these  principles  may  be  rooted 
by  practice;  how  unceasing  examination,  personal  effort,  the 
continual  edification  of  himself  by  himself,  ought  slowly  to  con- 
firm our  resolution  in  uprightness.  These  are  the  questions 
which,  with  a  multitude  of  examples,  proofs,  appeals  to  daily 
experience,  are  brought  forward  in  all  the  pulpits,  to  develop  in 
man  a  voluntary  reformation,  a  guard  and  empire  over  himself, 
the  habit  of  self-restraint,  and  a  kind  of  modern  stoicism,  al- 
most as  noble  as  the  ancient.  On  all  hands  laymen  help  in  this ; 
and  moral  warning,  given  by  literature  as  well  as  by  theology, 
unites  in  harmony,  society,  and  the  clergy.  Hardly  ever  does 
a  book  paint  a  man  in  a  disinterested  manner :  critics,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  novelists,  poets  even,  give  a  lesson,  maintain 
a  theory,  unmask  or  punish  a  vice,  represent  a  temptation  over- 
come, relate  the  history  of  a  character  becoming  formed.  Their 
exact  and  minute  description  of  sentiments  ends  always  in  ap- 
probation or  blame ;  they  are  not  artists,  but  moralists :  it  is  only 
in  a  Protestant  country  that  you  will  find  a  novel  entirely  occu- 
pied in  describing  the  progress  of  moral  sentiment  in  a  child  of 
twelve.  All  cooperate  in  this  direction  in  religion,  and  even  in 
the  mystic  part  of  it.  Byzantine  distinctions  and  subtleties 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  away;  Germanic  curiosities  and 
speculations  have  not  been  introduced;  the  God  of  conscience 
reigns  alone;  feminine  sweetness  has  been  cut  off;  we  do  not 
find  the  husband  of  souls,  the  lovable  consoler,  whom  the  Imita- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  follows  even  in  his  tender  dreams ;  something 
manly  breathes  from  religion  in  England ;  we  find  that  the  Old 
Testament,  the  severe  Hebrew  Psalms,  have  left  their  imprint 
here.  It  is  no  longer  an  intimate  friend  to  whom  a  man  con- 
fides his  petty  desires,  his  small  troubles,  a  sort  of  affectionate 
and  quite  human  priestly  guide;  it  is  no  longer  a  king  whose 
relations  and  courtiers  he  tries  to  gain  over,  and  from  whom  he 
looks  for  favors  or  places;  we  see  in  him  only  a  guardian  of 
duty,  and  we  speak  to  him  of  nothing  else.  What  we  ask  of  him 
is  the  strength  to  be  virtuous,  the  inner  renewal  by  which  we 
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become  capable  of  always  doing  good ;  and  such  a  prayer  is  in 
itself  a  sufficient  lever  to  tear  a  man  from  his  weaknesses.  What 
we  know  of  the  Deity  is  that  he  is  perfectly  just ;  and  such  a  re- 
liance suffices  to  represent  all  the  events  of  life  as  an  approach  to 
the  reign  of  justice.  Strictly  speaking,  justice  alone  exists;  the 
world  is  a  figure  which  conceals  it,  but  heart  and  conscience  sus- 
tain it,  and  there  is  nothing  important  or  true  in  man  but  the 
embrace  by  which  he  holds  it.  So  speak  the  old  grave  prayers, 
the  severe  hymns  which  are  sung  in  the  church,  accompanied  by 
the  organ.  Though  a  Frenchman,  and  brought  up  in  a  different 
religion,  I  heard  them  with  sincere  admiration  and  emotion. 
Serious  and  grand  poems,  which,  opening  a  path  to  the  Infinite, 
let  a  ray  of  light  into  the  limitless  darkness,  and  satisfy  the  deep 
poetic  instincts,  the  vague  desire  of  sublimity  and  melancholy, 
which  this  race  has  manifested  from  its  origin,  and  which  it  has 
preserved  to  the  end. 
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